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*' O, England ! — ^model to thy inward greatness. 
Like little body with a tnighty heart, — 
What might' St thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural I " 

Henry V., Act II., Prologue. 
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as to the wisdom of the act or the fitness of this 
young Country for the new responsibilities into 
which she has rushed with so brave and ready, if 
not light, a heart. Men always will differ on such 
points, as there are always some, bold and resolute 
in duty, chivalrously answering to every call of 
patriotism, as there are always others who prefer, 
even when greatest occasions call, to let "caution 
mark the guarded way." But as to the change 
itself in the Country's position and relation to 
the rest of the World, brought about by this bold 
assertion both of her growing energies and of 
her birthright as a true daughter of Old England, 
there can be no question whatever, and that 
must be the justification for this book. It is and 
will remain the record of the virtual coming of age 
of this noble Country, this " radiant land," as Lord 
Rosebery called it, already not only of such splen- 
did promise but performance, and destined, who 
can doubt, to so magnificent a future. In the lives 
of Nations as of men there are events that can never 
happen more than once, and this wonderful war- 
birth of a new fighting power into the World is 
certainly one of them. Just as little can the position 
now assumed by Australia amongst the " chivalrous 
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Nations" eyer be receded from. Eor better or for 
worse — and who can doubt the alternative — she 
has thrown off for ever her swaddling-clothes, and 
stands declared, no longer the mere dependency of 
the great Nation with whose lot she has so loyally 
cast in her own, but her compeer and ally — a living 
proof of that " unity of this mighty and invincible 
Empire " of which His Excellency the Governor 
spoke, in words that have re-echoed round the 
World. 

It is the great good fortune of New South Wales 
that the first step in this noble new departure 
should have been reserved for her. In some sense, 
as the oldest, the Mother Colony, of the Australias, 
it may be said to have been her right, as it was 
certainly her duty, and well has she responded 
to the call. There is no assertion here, of course, 
of any claim on her behaK to superiority to the 
other Colonies in patriotism or loyalty. The spirit 
that in this great movement has so thoroughly ani- 
mated her is shared, no doubt, equally by her neigh- 
bours, who if less fortunate in having their offers of 
service immediately accepted, were not, in making 
them, a whit the less ardent or sincere. 
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The united impulse was first conceived in New 
South Wales, and from end to end, not of this 
Colony only but of all Australia, flashed instant 
and heartiest congratulations. Government after 
Government at once followed the brave example ; 
and it is undoubted that, had circumstances per- 
mitted the conjoint action of the several Colonies, 
not an Australian Regiment merely might have 
left our shores, but an Australian Army, able, as 
has always been said and proved of our gallant 
countrymen, to ** go anywhere and dp anything." 

Not less hearty was the recognition of the bold 
deed from the Old Country herself. It was a time 
of no common peril in the outlook of the Empire, 
when both former foe and former friend seemed to 
threaten her alike, and leading Journals were calling 
upon Englishmen to close up and stand shoulder to 
shoulder all the World over. It can easily be con- 
ceived with what satisfaction so ready a response 
from the youngest and remotest of the Old Country's 
offshoots was received. Prom Her Majesty down- 
wards, messages of thanks and congratulation 
poured in upon the Government, The papers vied in 
their praise of the *^ noble offer" j while here, from 
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the moment its acceptance was announced, and even 
before, there set in such a flow of patriotism, such 
a rush of energetic devotion to the good cause, as 
at once placed beyond a shadow of doubt, not only 
the perfect success of the Government's action, but 
its thorough endorsement by the Country. "We 
prefer, thank God," said Mr. Dalley, in one of the 
speeches with which he has led the Country on this 
question, ** slight constitutional improprieties, to 
the abandonment of duty, the neglect of great oppor- 
tunities, and the glory of giving noble examples," 
and the Country applauded the eloquent sentiment 
to the echo. The duty which at any cost we 
had to fulfil was our duty to the honour of 
England, " the great Empire which after all is the 
•guardian and depository of the noblest form of con- 
stitutional freedom that the World has ever seen" ; 
our " great opportunity," England^s difficulty ; and 
our glorious example, the "awakening in these 
Australian Colonies of an enthusiasm of sacrifice, 
of heroism, of all those nobler qualities which are 
to the loftier national life what the immortal soul 
is to the perishable body of humanity." Results of 
this exalted, ennobling kind might fairly be set 
against even a greater straining of the Constitution 
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than that of which the Government have admittedly 
been guilty, and may certainly be largely claimed 
for their daring deed. If it cannot be said exactly 
in the old phrase to have "precipitated a Colony into 
a Nation," it has undoubtedly evoked a national 
spirit ; created under Australia's young ribs a soul 
of patriotism, not the less true but all the truer 
because its first promptings liave been to range her 
in the hour of peril by the side of the great Country 
from which she sprang; and — ^best, perhaps, of 
all — given assurance to the Nations of a race not 
degenerated, and a growing factor, even in the 
old World's account, not to be despised. If there 
were nothing more of public good in the move- 
ment than the noble instance it has afforded of 
unexampled effort and energy, of splendid sacrifice" 
and heroic devotion, all culminating in that un- 
rivalled demonstration of patriotism and loyalty, 
there would still be virtue enough, not only to 
condone the deed, but, almost to consecrate it; 
but, as we have said, there is more than all 
these. The truest justification of the act, as it 
is also its highest glory, is as the frank and fearless 
discharge by this young Country of her duty to the 
honour of the Empire and her duty to her own. 
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Inseparably bound together, to have failed in the 
one would have been to be miserably false to the 
other, but happily that abject possibility, if it ever 
existed, has passed for ever. Never again can be 
doubted, if it ever was, the absolute loyalty of the 
Colonies to the honour of old England ; and perhaps 
we cannot conclude this part of the subject better 
than in the words of Mr. Dalley at Dubbo, 
on the 12th March, 1885 :— 

"When men and women" said Mr. Dalley, "give their gold 
without stint — their precious sympathies and prayers — their 
service and their lives, and give with gladness and thankfulness at 
the privilege of giving — ^when they renounce the gratifications 
of life with the alacrity of men who are abandoning its vexations, 
and march to do battle in a distant land with eagerness and with 
an exulting happiness, their loyalty has a meaning which all the 
world can understand and admire. This is what we have shown to 
the World by our action. As I have said elsewhere, the Statesmen 
who contemplate the disturbance of the World's peace will from 
this time not limit their calculations, so far as England is con- 
cerned, to her ironclads and her armies. They will consider the 
rapidly increasing millions of her colonial subjects, their bound- 
less resources of all forms of material wealth, their capacity of 
swift and effective organization for purposes of offence as well as 
of defence, and above all, their triumphant resolve to stand by 
the great Empire in her troubles, and to spend and be spent in 
iier service. Ko ill-considered and uncalculated wars will be 
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engaged in bj even the most reckless of military despots ; and 
our joyful sacrifices will aid the cause of peace/' 



Our "joyful sacrifices'* have been rendered so far 
with* alacrity and cheerfulness ; and if the time 
should come, as it must, when something of sorrow 
and bitter loss shall mingle with our joy, the spirit 
that has prompted the Country to her new course 
of duty will doubtless suffice to sustain her in it to 
the end. 



The Impulse. 

It was unquestionably the death of the heroic 
but ill-starred General Gordon that furnished the I 

first impulse that has sent 800 Australians to help 
to avenge, or to share his fate. The story of his 
desperate mission to Khartoum, and its disastrous 
end, is of course all too fresh and ineffaceable in 
men's memories to need recounting; but it can 
never be told too often with what an enthralling 
interest his fate was followed by his far countrymen 
here, or with what a shock of sorrow and indigna- 
tion the news was heard of his fall. Prom Australia, 
as from all other quarters of the World, men's eyes 
had been turned for long months to that beleagured 
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City by old Nile, and the almost solitary figure, 
compassed round with fearful foes, with danger and 
death on every side, yet erect and firm and confi- 
dent as ever. It was less the fate of Khartoum 
that so held the World's breath while that deadly 
drama was being played out than the fate of the 
man, the one sole hero of the scene, alone in his 
peril and his glory, literally, slightly to alter the 
line commemorative of another world-famous deed, 

" Facing an army while all the World wondered." 

And now the curtain had fallen. Hope and fear 
for the hero, slain at last by grossest treachery, 
were alike ended, and following or rather accom- 
panying the news of his death came the tidings of 
disasters, or at any rate of victories so dearly bought 
as to be almost equal to defeats, to the British troops 
struggling through the Desert to his relief, which 
seemed to threaten almost a similar fate for them- 
selves. Other perils of even a more serious character 
seemed to be crowding upon Old England. Russia 
was threatening; Germany sullen and estranged. 
Pew of the other European Powers were friendly. 
Ireland, still disaffected, was professedly waiting her 
opportunity ; and there was even a notion in the 
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air that, owing to recent disagreements with the 
Colonial Office, the Colonies themselves were falter- 
ing, if not absolutely in their allegiance to the Old 
Country, at least in their good- will. 



The Pibst Act. 

It was then, in that moment of gloom and disaster, 
that the idea of " Australia's opportunity" appears 
to have struck, as the saying goes, " two great minds 
at once," — the Acting Premier (Mr. Dalley) and 
his friend Sir Edward Strickland, K.C.B., himself 
an old soldier of long service and distinction. The 
latter was the first in the field, at any rate with the 
public, with a letter to the Serald {see Appendix) j 
strongly urging the enrolment from amongst all 
the Colonies of an Australian Legion or Con- 
tingent for service against "England's and all 
Christendom's old enemies, the Saracens" in 
the Soudan, What might have come from 
this stirring appeal there is now no saying, for 
the same morning a Cabinet Council was called 
by the Acting Premier, his own better, because 
prompter, proposal of an immediate offer to the 
Home Government of troops from New South 
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Wales laid before it, and unanimously approved, 
and in the afternoon an official notice announced 
that the offer had been telegraphed, and the Govern- 
ment had every confidence would be accepted. The 
difference between the two plans, each of course of 
equally excellent intent, was just this : that whereas 
the one involved no delay, but could be instantly 
acted upon, the other must have involved consider- 
able ; or, in other words, that while the one under 
the circumstances was practicable, the other was 
not. The following were the terms of the telegram 
sent to the Agent- General, with the official explana- 
tion of its object : — 

"The Government oflfer to Her Majesty's Government two 
batteries of its Permanent Field Artillery, with ten 16-5) guns, 
properly horsed ; also an effective and disciplined Battalion of 
Infantry 500 strong. The Artillery will be under the command of 
Colonel Roberts, KA. ; the whole force under the command of 
Colonel Eichardson, the Commandant ; and undertaking to land 
the force at Suakim within thirty days from embarkation. Reply 
at once. — ^W. B. Dalley. 12th February, 1885." The Govern- 
ment, in making this offer to the Imperial Grovemment, desires 
to testify to the readiness of the Australian Colonies to give 
instant and practical help to the Empire in its emergency, con- 
ceiving that such a course cannot be without a beneficial effect 
upon those who may, in dealing adversely with the Imperial 
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interests, fail to recognize the esteem, the sympathy, and the 
adherence of the Colonies. 

To say that this sudden action of the Govern- 
ment was at once hailed with general approyal 
would be hardly correct. Naturally it took the 
public by surprise, and, except in certain chicles, 
there was a pause in men's judgments, which, how- 
ever, was not of long duration. The Press, almost 
without exception in both City and Country, was 
favourable from the first, wliile the speedy 
announcement of the acceptance of the offer was 
the signal for such a general outburst of patriotic 
enthusiasm as at once placed all serious opposition 
to or even criticism of the movement entirely out 
of the question. The date of the Government's 
offer was Thursday, the 12th February, and on the 
next Sunday was received the following reply : — 

" Her Majesty's Government accept, with much satisfaction, 
offer of your Government, upon the understanding that Force 
must be placed absolutely under orders of General commanding, 
as to the duties upon which it will be employed. Force of 
artillery is greater than is required ; only one Battery accepted. 
Transport should call at Aden for orders. If your Government 
prefer the immediate despatch of your Contingent, the War 
Office does not desire to delay it. Press comment very favour- 
ably on your splendid offer." 
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This grateful acceptance of the Colony^s 
" splendid offer" seemed to send a thrill of pride 
and joy from one end of the Country to the other* 
It was published on the Monday, and on the same 
day was issued to the patriotic Citizen-soldiers of 
New South Wales. 

The Appeal. 

It is hardly necessary to say much under this 
head, for the simple reason that at no time from 
the first announcement of the offer was any special 
appeal needed. Before submitting his proposal Mr. 
Dalley had ascertained by consultation with the heads 
of the Volunteer and Permanent Forces, Colonel 
Richardson and Colonel Roberts, that the number 
of troops proposed to be sent (500 Infantry and two 
Batteries of Artillery) could probably be found twice 
over. Even before the acceptance of the offer 
almost every OflB.cer of either force had sent in his 
name for service ; many seasoned old soldiers had 
done the same, while as to " raw material" of every 
degree it was soon clear that the only difficulty 
would be an emharras de richesse^ and the painful 
duty of stem rejection. Meanwhile, congratula- 
tions and offers of assistance in money or in kind 
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flowed in from all quarters. Prom Melbourne 
came a message from the Premier, Mr. Service, 
congratulating the Colony on her patriotic offer 
as "a practical expression of the general Aus- 
tralasian feeling," and undertaking, if it were ac- 
cepted, that Victoria would follow suit. Similar 
messages came from all the other Australian 
Governments, including New Zealand ; while in this 
Colony, both in Town and Country, there seemed 
to be but one feeling — an ardent hope that the 
offer would be accepted. Specially at the Barracks, 
the Clubs, or wherever military or ex-military or 
would-be military men most do congregate, was the 
excitement intense. Everywhere the probabilities 
of " To go or not to go !" were discussed as the one 
question of the day worth talking about ; and we 
shall not soon forget the fervour with which one 
gallant Officer on hearing the welcome news rushed 
about, exclaiming "We're going! we're going I 
Hurrah ! we're going ! " with all the wild joy of a 
pent school-boy let loose. The announcement of 
the acceptance of the offer was, of course, the first 
direct appeal to the Country on the question, when 
very quickly and unmistakeably, in every conceiv- 
able form of warmest sympathy and approval, came 
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The Response. 

It is difficult to do justice to this part of the sub- 
ject. Who shall describe the birth-throes of an 
Empire, or depict the spectacle of a whole peaceful 
people suddenly transformed by a divine access of 
patriotism into a Nation of Warriors ? It is hardly 
too much to say that either of these expressions, 
exaggerated as they may seem, might fairly be 
applied to that extraordinary time. It was the 
general sense that the action was in truth the first 
step towards the realization of the long dream of a 
confederated British Empire that gave the move- 
ment the irresistible impetus that at once bore 
down before it every thought or hope of opposition ; 
while as to the warlike spirit of patriotism evoked, 
that could not have been stronger if the Country 
had been suddenly called upon, in some great 
crisis of her fate, to strike for her own freedom 
or defence. The very day of the publication of 
the welcome news saw the Brigade Office besieged 
v/ith eager applicants, the roll of recruits, so far as 
numbers went, almost made up, and every prepara- 
tion for the punctual despatch of the troops on the 
date named (three weeks thence) in full swing, and, 
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as the result proved, the promptest progress. The 
military enthusiasm soon spread from the City to 
the Provinces ; every country Volunteer Corps at 
once offered its quota to the "Pirst Australian 
Army/' the gallant fellows being in every case 
" seen off " by cheering crowds of their admiring, 
and doubtless often envious, fellow-townsmen. Soon 
the number of eager volunteers, for, perhaps, the 
most difficult and dangerous service ever entered 
upon so willingly in the world, far exceeded those 
required, the result being — the most careful selection 
by the Medical and Military Staff, and the final 
enrolment of, in the words of one very experienced 
judge, **as fine a body of picked men as ever wore 
Her Majesty's uniform." Nor was this noble re- 
sponse to the Government's call confined to our own 
Colony. From Melbourne, from Adelaide, from the 
farthest ends of Australia, came earnest offers of 
service, often from men. Officers of distinction or old 
soldiers, who could hardly be denied. The Governor 
of Queensland's Aide-de-can) p, Captain Prichard, at 
once volunteered for the campaign, without pay, 
and was accepted, — an example that would have 
been gladly followed by many ex-military and 
naval men in this and the other Colonies, if there 
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had been the slightest chance of their services 
being similarly availed of. Countless stories — some 
humorous, some pathetic, but all testifying to the 
same enthusiastic military or patriotic spirit — might 
be told here of men of all ranks whose eagerness 
to serve Her Majesty in almost any capacity was 
only equalled, in some cases by their utter unfit- 
ness, and in more by their bitter disappointment. 
There was, indeed, for the authorities, as for these 
poor victims of praiseworthy but mistaken zeal, no 
alternative. To have taken all comers might have 
been to give us a regiment not unworthy in some 
respects of being brigaded with old PalstafiE's; to 
have taken even all the " fit and proper" men that 
offered, would have provided, as said before, not a 
Regiment but an Army. 

But more remarkable, perhaps, even than this 
extraordinary development, in a hitherto peaceful 
community, of the military spirit, was the wonderful 
thrill of patriotism and loyalty that, at the first call 
for aid to Old England, went, like an electric flash 
through the great heart of the Country. Though we 
should be sorry to have missed one of Mr. Dalley's 
noble appeals to the patriotism of his countrymen, 

B 
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it may almost be said that not one of them was 
needed. Long before he had opened his lips on 
the subject, there had come such a response to 
the first note of the new enthusiasm as clearly- 
proved that the Honourable Gentleman had already- 
struck a chord which would vibrate, not through 
Australia only, but through the Empire. Here, 
at any rate, in his own Country, there could be no 
doubt of the instant effect. From every quarter 
of the Colony and every section of society, began 
at once to flow in a steady stream of contribu- 
tions to the cause, some large, some small, some 
imposing from their munificence, others almost 
more impressive as the very mite of the givers, 
but all inspired by the one grand feeling — the 
new spirit breathed into the national life of true, 
earnest patriotism. From one of the great Squatter- 
princes of the Country came the first large dona- 
tion in the shape of £2,000; his example was 
immediately capped by another, and for many 
days, or rather weeks, the Acting Colonial Secre- 
tary's time must have been largely taken up in 
acknowledging from all quarters splendid contri- 
butions both in fact, and in spirit, to the new 
crusade. 
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As noble crusaders, at any rate, going forth — 
so far as their object (Australia's duty to the 
Empire) was concerned — ^to an almost ** Holy War/' 
the Country at once resolved to regard her gallant 
Contingent, The first emphatic Toice of public 
approval came, as it should, from the Metropolis, 
when at a mammoth meeting called by the Mayor, 
and eloquently addressed by the Chief Justice, The 
Speaker, and other leading public men, resolutions 
were carried approving and applauding the action 
of the Government, and establishing a " Patriotic 
Pund" for the benefit of the widows, children, 
and dependents of those who might fall in the war, 
and of those who might return disabled. Similar 
meetings were held in most of the leading towns of 
the Colony, with the same results, the one important 
dissentient being the city of Newcastle, for reasons 
which need not concern us here, and the Pund 
(of which a list to date will be found in the 
Appendix), swelled by noble contributions from all 
parts of the World, promises ere long to be equal to 
all probable requirements. 

But if the response to the Government's action 
was iustaut and enthusiastic here, it was not less so 
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at Home. From Her Majesty came a message to her 
loyal Colonial Subjects, of gracious thaziks; the 
Duke of Cambridge expressed his *' gratification"; 
London's Lord Mayor telegraphed the congratu- 
lations of the greatest City in the World ; Lord 
Bosebery, himself half Australian in heart, flashed 
to Mr. Dalley, the now historic words, "Well 
done 1 " while the Press from the Times downwards, 
is said to have teemed with praises of the " splendid 
offer," the new link between the Colonies and the 
Empire. Even from the heart of the grim Soudan 
itself came a message from Lord Wolesley expressing 
his pride at the prospect of haviug Australian 
soldiers under his command in the field ; and from 
the British soldiers already there another, declaring 
with what delight they would hail their Aus- 
tralian comrades. If all this, and more than this, 
for there were brave women as well as men 
ready to answer to duty's call, as well as number- 
less other incidents — ^notably, two noble letters 
from the Archbishop and Bishop of Sydney, instinct 
with patriotism, and enclosing contributions — all 
proving the genuineness and wide-spread ardour of 
the newly awakened spirit — ^if all this was not suffi- 
cient response to the Government's appeal, there was 
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yet one more. The poets also responded, more 
liberally perhaps, in a sense, and enthusiastically 
than any one, and it seems only fair they should be 
represented here. But the poetic fervour of the 
Colony, we are afraid, is not quite equal yet, in 
quality, at any rate, to the patriotic ; and of all the 
many effusions of the national muse called forth, 
perhaps the following is about the most present- 
able : — 

AUSTRALIA IN ARMS* 

Fearless and firm, as of old thro* the ages, 

Stands the old lion at bay in the crowd ; 
Fearless and firm where the fierce battle rages ; 

Fearless while round him the storm gathers loud. 
Falsehood and treason have trapped and ensnared him, 

Proudly he faces whate'er may betide ; 
Swift as himself when the hunters have dared him, 

Leaps, at a bound, his last-bom to his side. 

Brood of the lion, be never more doubted ; 

Well is your gallant, true pedigree proved ; 
Craven who would not, the brave old flag flouted. 

Strike as the true lover strikes for the loved. 
Aye, and if he, then a thousand times more you, 

Sprung from the loins of the old Lion King, 
Strike as you'd strike for the mother that bore you, 

ISll round ^e world the old battle-ciy ring. 



A 
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" England for ever !" the mother of nations 

England, Old England, the brave and the free 
Leave it for others the cold word "relations," 

You be the children she bred at her knee. 
Not for the dread of the dangers she*d save yon. 

Not that she*s mistress by land or by sea ; 
Bat for the pride of the birthright she gave yon, 

Bat for the love of <'01d England, the free.'* 

Few tho' the favonred first marching to glory, 

Fewer still they who may ever march back. 
Long shall be told of their brave deed the story-^ 

Aye, till all praise of all valour shall lack. 
First in the field the bright Southern Cross bearings 

First of the new the old land to uphold ; 
Still shall their fame their green'mem'ry be wearing, 

E^en when Australia's self shall be old, 

F. H. 



The Critics. 

There was yet another response. It was not to 
be supposed that an act at once so noyel and so 
daring, so filled with a new spirit of public life, 
so contrary to the old, would escape criticism, and 
it did not. Pirst and foremost in the field against 
it was the distinguished politician who had but 
lately retired from public life — ^little thinking, 
doubtless, that his well-earned repose would be 
so soon disturbed by " war's rude blast." The 
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view of the matter lie took is duly on record, and 
will be found recorded in the Appendix; but it 
may fairly be said that it was not and is not the 
yiew of the country. He was followed by others. 
Two things, however, were significant about these 
dissentient voices — that they were almost con- 
fined solely to the correspondence columns of 
the papers, and that they were almost invariably 
replied to in the proportion of about two or three 
to one. So far as the general feeling was con- 
cemed it may be doubted whether they had any 
effect at all, except, perhaps, to intensify it. 
There could hardly, indeed, be stronger proof 
that the "spurious patriotism" was not spurious 
but true, and the "delusion" not a delusion 
but a very genuine reality, than the fact that 
these letters, able as in some sense they were, 
and addressed to the generally weaker side of 
humanity, its selfishness and its pocket, should 
nevertheless have been absolutely disregarded. 
The public, inspired with the new spirit of 
generous action and noble sacrifice, cared little 
for these criticisms; and the Ministry against 
whom they were mainly directed, it is quite cer- 
tain, cared even less, absorbed, as they were from 
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day to day and all day^ in the ceaseless labours 
of 

Thb Peepabations. 

If the labours were unsurpassed in the Country's 
history, so also was the task. Within the short 
space of three weeks, the Government, utterly 
unused to any such warlike work, whose military 
experience had been strictly limited to a Queen's 
Birthday Review, or an Encampment, and their 
naval to the despatch of a steam-launch, or the 
reception of an immigrant ship — ^within three weeks, 
this Government, whose sole previous knowledge of 
great expeditions of any kind had been derived from 
an occasional Ministerial picnic, and who but a 
week or so before had been almost demoralized by 
the sudden arrival of a British Admiral, undertook 
at a moment's notice to enrol, organize, equip and 
despatch on foreign service some seven or eight 
hundred soldiers, horse and foot, involving the en- 
gagement and fitting-up of two troop-ships, and end- 
less minor diflEiculties. That such a work should have 
been attempted at all is almost as great an instance 
of *^ audacity" as the original proposal itself that 
led to it ; that it should have been done, to the 
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exact day and hour fixed, and apparently without 
fault or flaw, with the most perfect success, is only 
another proof that bold hand, as bold heart, has 
often but to dare to do. On the morning of Monday 
the 16th [February the work was commenced in 
earnest. It had already been ascertained that the 
required number of men could be obtained over 
and over again, and all that remained was the most 
careful selection from the superabundant supply, 
in point of physique and general fitness for the 
service. This duty was discharged by Surgeon- 
Major Williams, Sui^eon-Major Dansey, Surgeon 
Glanville, and other members of the Medical Staff, 
who subjected each man to a severe test, when, if 
passed, he went before the recruiting Staff, and, 
if up to the standard of physique, was sworn in 
as follows : — 

" T, swear that I will well and truly serve our Sovereign 

Lady the Queen, in the New South Wales Infantry, for the term 
of one year, or for two years if required for that period, or until 
sooner lawfully discharged, dismissed, or removed ; and that I 
will resist Her Majesty's enemies, and cause Her Majesty's peace 
to be kept both on land and at sea, and that I will in all matters 
appertaining to my services faithfully discharge my duty accord- 
ing to law." 
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This document was signed by the recruit and the 
attesting Officer. 

By Saturday afternoon the Contingent was com- 
plete, and the public had their first view of the 
" first Australian Army" as a body. The parade 
ground at the Barracks presented a striking spectacle. 
Crowds of enthusiastic people lined the square, 
delighted spectators of the first gathering of the 
fine stalwart fellows going to fight in a far land 
the Old Country's battles. In height and physique 
most of the men seemed everything that could be 
desired, but during the next week numbers of good 
serviceable soldiers continuing to offer their services, 
the Eorce was further subjected to a considerable 
weeding-out process. The weakest and least efficient 
of those already selected were rejected ; and con- 
sidering the sort of double " survival of the fittest " 
ordeal through which our men had to pass in this 
respect, there should be little doubt of their being 
able to hold their own with the best of their British 
brothers. 



In the meantime all other matters in connection 
with the despatch of the Force were pushed vigour- 
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ously on. The Acting Colonial Secretary was hard 
at work from an early hour daily with a multiplicity 
of business, ranging from a Cabinet Council to an 
interview with a would-be full private ; while the 
Treasurer (Mr. Dibbs) and the Minister for Works 
(Mr. "Wright) undertook and vigorously discharged 
the duty of looking after the preparations and 
arrangements generally. To the latter Minister fell 
the matter of supplies ; and in his Minute to the 
Acting Colonial Secretary on the • subject, he was 
held, especially by the Force, to have distinguished 
himseK highly. The most important part of it ran 
as follows : — 

" The climate is a hot one, and the troops may possibly be 
called upon to do hard work, and I have therefore dealt with 
them most liberally, as will be seen from the list enclosed. The 
daily supplies are in excess of the rations issued to the Imperial 
troops, but I do not think the scale I have submitted is an 
excessive one. There will be sufficient to supply the utmost 
wants of the men, while at the same time it will prevent undue 
extravagance : — Supplies required for the troops for the Soudan 
— 750 men of all ranks, and 220 horses : Elations estimated for 
troops, 180 days' supply, and forage for horses, 90 days' supply, 
and 40 days on transport Daily rations : 1^ lb. bread, or 1 Sb. 
biscuit, and 1 fl). flour, 1 J tt>. of fresh meat, or 1 Sb. of preserved 
meat, and ^oz. of tea or coffee per day; 3 ozs. sugar, \ oz. salt^ 
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l-36tli oz. pepper and \ oz. mustard, 2 oza. rice, 1 oz. limejuice, and 
\ Ih. preserved vegetables ; rum at discretion of officer (not more 
than 1 gill per day each). In addition, lib. of flour and 2ozs. 
currants or raisins per week." 

This liberal military menu for our men gave great 
general satisfaction, and, supplemented with the mis- 
cellaneous supplies so largely contributed by leading 
business Firms and from other sources, certainly 
justifies the boast that, in the matter of commissariat, 
the Australian Contingent will be the best provided 
fighting force that ever took the field. On Thursday, 
the 23rd, all preparations for the embarkation were in 
full swing. The horse contingent, an admirable lot 
of animals carefully selected by some of the best 
judges in the Country, were being trained at the 
Agricultural Society's Ground, and the human con- 
tingent was being steadily drDled at the Barracks. 
Captain "Willows, head of the Veterinary Staff, was 
busily completing all final arrangements for the 
former, and numerous Officers of every grade for the 
latter. There had been some further weeding of the 
ranks, and, on the earnest representation of all arms, 
and the public as well, that important feature in any 
military force, a Band, had been enrolled. The two 
troopships, the "brave Iberia'* and the happily- 
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named "Australasian," painted wMte in proper 
transport fashion, were declared ready for Sea, and 
all arrangements were completed for the embarka- 
tion on the very day (Tuesday, 3rd March) originally 
named by Mr. Dalley when he made his oflfer to the 
British Government. 

The Review. 

The natural desire of the public to see their 
gallant countrymen in full martial array before 
leaving was gratified by the order for a parade of 
the full Eorce before His Excellency the Governor, 
in Moore Park, on Saturday afternoon. Long before 
the hour named (3 p.m.) every thoroughfare leading 
in that direction was thronged with vehicles and 
pedestrians en route to the scene. It might have 
been a popular Randwick race- day, only that no 
race meeting ever held ever drew together so vast 
and various a crowd. The tram-cars carried their 
thousands, and by 3 o'clock there was a thick fringe 
of people all round the great green — an eager, 
ardent crowd, some twenty or thirty deep, each man 
striving for a front place, while "those behind cried 
'forward!' and those in front cried ^back'!" The 
ground was kept by eighty Mounted Police — a 
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splendid looking troop of heavy cavalry, the cream 
of the Country Police, under their several Superin- 
tendents — and 100 foot-men, the whole under 
Inspector-General Fosbery, who might well be 
proud of his little Army, looking more than a 
match for all the combined larrikin legions of 
the land. Presently martial music announced the 
coming of the heroes of the day, and, preceded by 
the band of the Permanent Force, the Contingent, 
consisting of a battery of Artillery, and four com- 
panies of Infantry, in all six hundred and odd strong, 
marched steadily on to the ground and took up 
position — Artillery on the right, the Infantry on 
their left, and the Ambulance Corps, comprising 
four Medical Officers, twenty men, and six ominous- 
looking ambulance waggons in the left rear. The 
whole Force was under the command of Colonel 
Bichardson, with his Staff consisting of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wells, Lieutenant-Colonel Paul, and Cap- 
tain Bartlett, Adjutant, and as the particulars were, 
probably, very much as they will be when the Con- 
tingent takes the field, they may be given here : — 
** A Company, in command of Major Norris, with 
Lieutenants Aireyand Owen, 1 colour-segeant, 4 
sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 buglers, and 108 privates. 
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or a total of 122 of all ranks. B Company, in 
command of Captain Mulholland, with Lieutenants 
Keating and McDonald, 4 sergeants, 6 corporals, 2 
buglers, and 109 privates, or a total of 124. C 
Company, in command of Major Jekyll, w ith Lieu- 
tenants Bumside and Wrench, 1 colour-sergeant, 3 
sergeants, 4 corporals, 3 buglers, and 94 men, or a 
total of 108. D Company, in command of Captain 
Kyngdon, with Lieutenant Sparrow, 5 sergeants, 5 
corporals, 3 buglers, and 100 privates, or a total of 
115. The ArtUlery Force was under command of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Spalding, the other Officers being 
Major Airey, Lieutenants Nathan, H. P. Airey, and 
Bouverie, and consisted of six guns with six horses, 
six gunners, and three drivers to each gun, and 60 
dismounted men, a force altogether of 110." 

By this time the vast crowd had increased to at 
least 50,000 — nothing, of course, to the tremendous 
multitude of the following Tuesday, but still, as the 
swarming people hemmed in the little Force, and 
covered every hill and point of vantage in the 
neighbourhood, proving the intense public interest in 
the movement, and forming for patriotic or even non- 
patriotic eyes a very memorable sight. Shortly after 
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3 o'clock, the Governor, accompanied by Mr. Dalley, 
and followed by a large number of distinguislied 
visitors, consisting of the highest Civil and Military, 
Legal and Parliamentary celebrities, drove on to 
the ground, and after a General Salute made an 
inspection of the Troops. His Excellency in his 
day has seen many troops, but it may be doubted 
vrhether the proudest ranks of Bussia, Germany, 
Austria, or Prance, or even his own brave 
land, that ever moved his breast, much surpassed 
in general soldierly appearance the little band 
whose brave bearing and splendid physique were 
that afternoon the surprise and admiration of 
every one. Many of the men, of course, were 
old soldiers, and there were probably few, if 
any, without some sort of previous training; but 
the week or ten days drill, which was all they 
had had together, must have been put to excellent 
purpose, and in any case it was satisfactory to find 
that whether our army was a real army or not, 
according to law, or our soldiers real soldiers, it 
certamly looked like one, and every man in it every 
inch a soldier. There have been many more impos- 
ing Reviews on that ground in point of numbers, but 
none half so impressive, for, with the near approach 
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of the Contingent's departure, there was something 
about this one aknost of the reality of battle itself. 
The several battalion evolutions were admirably 
gone through, and specially with the advance of the 
famous " thin, red line," and the lately stiU more 
famous " flame-fiitiged square,'* came that feeling 
of grim reality — ^that this bright scene was not a 
Review but a rehearsal, and that a month or two 
might see those brave fellows charging in line or 
fighting in square, with very different surroundings, 
with no admiring spectators around them, but only 
the fierce foe, and with no brave cheers but their 
own. Doubtless this was mainly the reason why, 
as, headed this time by their own Band, they marched 
off the ground, they were so enthusiastically cheered — 
men and women (especially the women) surging 
half -franticly round them as though Sydney her- 
seK had been a beleaguered City and they her brave 
defenders — ^the feeling that for many of those fine 
fellows there might be no more Reviews on that ground 
or any other, and that in any case this was no holi- 
day show, no playing at soldiers, but grim war in 
earnest itself. That night and the following Monday 
were the last the men of the Contingent had to 
spend with their families and friends, or in their 
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old haunts in Sydney. Most of them had leave tiU 
10 p.m., and the bright " Norfolk jacket " was every- 
where ; but those last moments should be sacred, 
and whether in his Club taking his very last, which 
never is the last, "doch-an-dorisch" with his friends; 
at the Theatre with his sweetheart, or at home with 
his wife, the gallant fellow who wears it must be 
left to make his last adieux as he pleases. 

The Consecration. 

On Sunday, the 1st of March, the Churches 
had resolved, by common consent, to perform that 
work of consecration which was their plain, pleasant, 
and solemn duty. The Anglican Primate, and the 
Homan Catholic Archbishop, had expressed their 
intention to preach in their respective Cathedrals and 
to deliver to those about to take part in the expedition 
those words of counsel, warning, and sanction, which, 
carefully remembered, should be as true a bulwark 
to the soul as discipline and skilful command to the 
body. Nor did the Bishops stand alone. From 
Wesleyan, and Presbyterian, and Independent 
pulpits, and even from the learned Rabbi, in the 
Synagogue, strong and cheering words were spoken. 
'* Free-thought" stood aloof, as might have been 
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expected, and also some unattached Christian bodies; 
to whom any symbol of authority appears an en- 
croachment upon their realm of so-called liberty. In 
St. Andrew^s Cathedral a special Service had been 
arranged, and as the body of military worshippers, 
under command of Major Norris, filed into the seats 
allotted them in the nave of the sacred building, 
the Organ pealed forth that most magnificent air, 
" Disdainful of Danger,'* from Judas Maccabceus. 
The Kttle patch of colour in the centre of the dense 
crowd of citizens in their ordinary attire shone as a 
new-bom blossom of the land, the first as the fairest 
brought for actual consecration to the altar of God, 
and inexpressibly solemn, as filled with the spirit 
of consecration, was the whole body of the Cathe- 
dral; the full light of afternoon taking rich, soft 
harmonies of colour from the painted windows, the 
white stoles and surplices of clergy and choristers, 
very numerous about altar and choir, the snow- 
white hair of the venerable Dean of Sydney, as a 
halo about his brow, and presently the very noble 
figure of the Bishop in the pulpit. 

Dr. Barry had given himself deeply and earnestly 
to the composition of his sermon, being well aware 
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that the task nms complex and difficult, and that a 
little slip or a single ill-judged phrase would cer- 
tainly form a text to many malicious sermonizras^ 
and literally giye cause to the enemies of God to 
blaspheme. But it would be exceedingly difficult 
for any critic acknowledging the Ghristian yerity, 
to point to one word of the eloquent and practical 
deliyerance which could adyisedly haye been omitted. 
The text was appropriate, taken from the prayer 
of King Solomon, in the First Book of Kings : — 

*' If thy people go out to battle against their enemy, whither- 
soever Thou shalt send them, and shall praj unto the Lord, then 
hear Thou in heaven their prayer and supplication, and maintain 
t^ir cause.'' 

Very early in his discourse the Bishop was careful 
to explain that neither the Pulpit nor the Church 
was a proper place for controyersy ; that his mission 
was as that of St« Paul, at Miletus, to commend 
those true hearts beneath him ' to Gk)d and to His 
grace'' ; and secondly, to interpret, as far as God 
had giyen him light, the true meaning which f (»r 
all underlie the busy action and the strong emotion 
of the present time. And first, the Bishop called 
upon all present to confess, nay, with all impassioned 
earnestness to declare that war was, in itself, an 
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wTmittgn and an nndmstian thing. And further, 
he said, — 

^^ It k a great peqtlezing c<mtradktioiiY felt all the more as 
mere barbarism xeeedes^ and modem ciTiliaatioD, bj oortain noble 
inoongniitie% tempera^ as balf in sbame^ the nnreleDting eon- 

mskeosij ol sayage war. It is a oontradiction, and, like all otbor 

contiadictions in life, it has its root in tbe power of evil in the 

world — folly, injastice, oppression, anarchj, the idolatry of glory, 

and the insatiate greed of power. It is because these exist, and 

as long as they exist, that war will be. Peace is the beginning 

and the end of all tme humanity. Peace over the cradle of battle 

and the broken tomb of the first Easter was the beginning and the 

end of the message of Christ to the world. Bat of the interme- 
diate state of struggle and imperfection, He Himself said with all 
sadness, '' Not peace, bat a sword," and the saying belongs alike 
to the temporal and spiritual conditions of life, to the world and 
to the Church. The real question in the world as it is now — and 
it is a question of the deepest moral significance — ^is, whether in 
struggle we are on the side of right or on the side of wrong ; 
whether we wantonly and sdfishly proYoke war, or whether 
we enter it with sad, reluctant seriousness j whether we give way 
to what has been called " the joy of conflict," and trifle with the 
wild beast fury which lies hidden and chained within the soul, 
or whether like the great Duke of Wellington, we hold that 
victory is only less sad than defeat, and watch out of the darkness 
of conflict for the first sweet dawn of peace. On this question it 
depends whether to ask for God's blessing on our cause and on 
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ourselves is a reasonable prayer or a blasphemous mockery.* The 
reply to this question was only to be found in the hearts of the 
men who went forth to the war, and the hearts of the people who 
sent them forth, and the intent of the nation of which all were 
part "Were the motives pure ? What were they ? A genuine 
loyalty, an honest love of Fatherland, a fixed belief in the 
glorious mission of tho English-speaking people, and firm resolve 
to perform all duties attached to that mission. There was not 
room for much argument on the matter. Dissent would imply 
rather a narrow mind or profound ignorance than any real critical 
acumen. 



Sanctioning with his whole heart the cause and 
the voluntary self-sacrifice it had brought forth, the 
Bishop made an opportunity to point out another 
cause and other foes lying nearer home, but none the 
less terrible than Soudanese fanatics, whom he would 
desire to see attacked with a similar valour. The 
Sermon concluded with the following weighty and 
kindly and comforting as pathetic words : — 

And now to you, dear brethren, who are to go forth from 
among us, here in the sight of God, we bid farewelL In your 
hands will rest in some degree the honor of the English name, in a 
higher and closer sense the honor of this Colony, which by its present 
action has challenged for itself a place before the eyes of the world. 
But in your hands will rest more than honour — the opportunity 
of aiding in the fulfilment of a great mission for humanity and 
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for God. Great is the glory, great the responsibility, of those 
on whom this is laid. There can hardly be need to speak of 
bravery in action, of patience and indurance in labour, of calmness 
in danger, of quiet acceptance of duty. It is no vanity io say 
that from English soldiers these things are looked for as matters 
of course. But suffer me to remind you that more than these, far 
more, will be required, if the service to which you go is to be 
fully dona There must be these yet higher qualities which made 
up the ideal of the Christian knighthood of old. There must be 
the spirit of temperance and purity, which is the one secret 
preservation of your own higher nature. There must be, in 
relation, not only to your comrades, but to those enemies, free and 
gallant enemies, against whom you are to fight, the spirit of 
generosity, righteousness, mercy, which is the truest chivalry of 
the soldier. Inhere must be, if you would have the highest and 
mightiest strength, the spirit of faith consecrating your warfare, 
as the red cross which marked the knight of old still shines in the 
banner of England — feeling a Divine strength, recognizing ^ 
Divine call ; knowing that, whether in life or in death, your soul 
is in the keeping of God, and that nothing can pluck it from His 
hand. It was this highest inspiration (as you know) which wc^s 
the inmost strength of that heroic life — brave and noble beyond 
the ordinary standard of nobleness, loving and loved, trusting and 
trusted, in relation to all among whom he moved — over whom, it 
is not too much to say, that all civilized humanity mourns. It is 
in these that now he has passed to a higher life through the gate 
of what the world calls death, God grant that something of his 
spirit may spread through the hearts of those who go to finish the 
work for which he died ! So, insensibly from the words of fare- 
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wqU we glide at last to that with which we began — \x> that 
vttotuioe of prayer which I ask you to remember will rise again 
and again for you in onr churches and our homes when you are 
traversing the silent sea, toiling on the march, watching at your 
posts, or plunging into the battle. '^ Finally, brethren, pray for 
us," are the words which rise always to the lips c^ Christians in 
the hour of parting ; for they believe, with our great living poet, 
that "more things are wrought by prayer than the world wots o^** 
and that by it, beyond all other means, " the great world," in all 
its confusion and turmoil and sorrow, is yet " bound by golden 
cbains around the feet of God." Tes, we shall pray for you ; but 
our prayer will be especially that the implied conditions of the 
text may be realized — ^that the cause of England may be kept 
dear of ambition and selfishness and vain-glory, nerved by the 
strength of duty, tempered by mercy and consecrated by faith ; 
and that you, catching the inspiration of such a cause, may be 
worthy of the name of Christian soldiers, of God's people. For 
^en we know that our prayer for England and for you will rise 
to God in the Peace of Heaven ; and that, not for our sakes, but 
for the sake of all humanity, and for the sake of the true Son of 
Man^ who is the Son of God, He will " hear our supplication and 
maintain our cause." 

At the Roman CathoKc Cathedral, Archbishop 
Moran took his place upon the Altar, and delivered 
an address which will long be remembered by those 
to whom it was specially addressed. The Arch- 
bishop wore the magnificent robes of his high office. 
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and backed by the siio'vr-white altar, upon which 
the tapers burned pale and dim in the full flood of 
afternoon light, presented a most noble and im- 
posing appearance. As is customary in his Church 
he did not choose any text, but spoke from his heart 
the words that were called forth by the occasion : — 

'< Dearly beloved Christiaa soldiers^ — you are assembled before 
the Altar to pray that the strengthening hand of God may be 
with you in the enterprise in which you are about to engage, and 
at the same time to receive a few words of instruction from me, 
and to arm yourselves with the blessing of Holy Church. * * 
« « « r[^Q sacred Scripture teaches us that God, so 
merciful, so good, is nevertheless the Lord of Hosts and the God 
of Battles. If his providence permits wars, yet all shall redound 
to his praise. But even in the ways of this World there is no 
surer guarantee for peace than that the citizens of a free State 
should be disciplined for war. In this great Colony, so rich in 
its treasures, so ezhaustless in its resources, so smiling in its 
sunshine^ so fair in the peerless loveliness of its material features, 
we enjoy the blessings of freedom, with free laws, free institutions, 
free government, free people. There can be no more solid founda- 
tion to maintain this freedom, no more secure defence to repel 
every assault upon those free institutions, than that our Citizen 
Soldiers would be strong of arm^ and brave of heart, and disciplined 
of mind, ready at a moment's notice at the call of duty to enter 
the lists against every foe, and with a pure heart to invoke the 
aid of the God of Battles. It is not numbers — it is not wealth — 
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it is not resources — it is not extent of territory that makes a 
nation truly great ; the true source of the greatness of a State is 
its Christian civilization, resting on free institutions and free laws, 
and sustained by the brave, intelligent resolve of an earnest and 
devoted people. Thus, beloved soldiers, though engaging in war, 
you are the champions of peace, the sure guarantee that the 
blessings of freedom and of peace shall long be the inheritance of 
this smiling land. *♦**♦♦ 
Were I to choose from the heroes of old a model for your imita- 
tion, I would tell you to emulate the heroic courage of the Spartans, 
the bravest chosen band of the armies of Greece. They were 
renowned for their love of temperanca When they found a 
drunken man, they set him upon the stage to show their chil- 
dren what they were to guard themselves against In battle 
they were fearless, yet moderate and prudent and united. As a 
result, they were always victorious, and in some of their greatest 
victories as few as eight Spartans fell, whilst the slain of their 
enemies were counted by thousands. But I would wish rather 
to set before you as your model the Christian Knights of the 
middle ages, the most chivalrous soldiers in those days of chivalry, 
the bravest of. the brave, and as religious as they were brave. 
Before engaging in battle they sanctified themselves by approaching 
the Sacraments, and then, like lions, they rushed upon the enemy. 
It was their rule to keep the face ever towards the foe, even 
though they should be only one against ten thousand. Like them 
you too will lead a bright, stainless, perfect life — ^a knightly life. 

And then, drawing all the threads to the one 
supreme local and present interest, His Grace spoke 
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some few noble words which, should sink into the 
hearts not of the Contingent only, but of the whole 
Church Militant here on earth : — 

It is the first time in the World's history that the blue flag, of 
Australia, gemmed with the Southern Gross, will take its place 
on the battle-fields of Nations. It must give us all no small 
reason to rejoice that thus unfuled for the first time it shelters the 
best interests of civilization and peace. It is not in any inter- 
necine struggle that you engage, nor do you champion any cause 
that could bring the blush of shame to those who love justice, 
truth, religion, and fatherland. Long may it be so, and ever may 
such be the proud eulogy of Australia's unsullied flag ! Egypt 
has . been for 4,000 years the battle-field of conflicting Nations. 
Perhaps the first Country that was famed for military prowess 
and aimed at universal sway, it was for centuries the great 
emporium of the World's commerce, the centre of civilization, of 
science, of literature, of the arts. Since then on its pages of 
history, palimpsest-like, every Empire that has risen to fame has 
inscribed its deeds of heroism; and if in comparison with the 
wars that have been carried on in past ages the present struggle 
may appear at first sight trifling and insignificant, yet any one 
who looks beneath the surface of events cannot fail to recognise 
that, whatever may be our judgment as to the origin of the war 
and as to the manner in which it has been carried on, the 0am. 
paign at the present moment yields in few respects to the most 
memorable of former times in that it is linked with the vital 
interests of many Nations, with the hopes of civilization and the 
blessings of lasting peace. It is in such a glorious cause that you 
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now unfurl yonr Goimtry'H flag. You "will guard it f aithfullj on 
Egyptian soil, and returning in triomi^, yon will consign it to your 
children, wreathed with laurels and emblazoned with victorieB. 
But whilst our brave fellow-citizens march to the battle-field, what, 
beloved brethren, is the duty that devolves upon us ? It shall be 
ours to pray that the Campaign may be a short one, that it may 
be a happy and glorious one, and that peace may crown their toil ; 
and may this peace be the harbinger of a new era of Christian 
civilization to the continent of Africa, so long enslaved amid the 
humiliation and sorrows and darkness and vices of barbarism. 
For these devoted men themselves it shall be our fervent prayer 
that they may hold their place around the Australian flag without 
stain, without reproach, without dishonour. May they be brave^ 
may they be wise ! Our prayers shall be with them when they 
face their enemies in the battle-field, with them when the danger 
is their own wayward will, when the enemy whom they face is 
not death but temptation. May each one return to his home 
with redoubled energy and redoubled vigour, jubilant, disci- 
plined, virtuous and brave ! May they be triumphant over 
every foe that dares to oppose them in the path of duty, and 
may they be triumphant also over everything that would 
enslave the heart — those hidden enemies that would turn them 
aside from the course marked out by honour, justice, rectitude, 
and virtue. 

After the sermon His Grace gave the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and at its conclusion the 
organ thundered out the War March of the Priests 
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from Mendelssolm's Aihalie, as the soldiers led the 
way to the crowded street. 

In the Bourke-street Wesleyan Church, attended 
hy a large number of the Contingent under Colonel 
Paul, special services were held morning and even- 
ing, the Reverends George Brown, Samuel Wilkin- 
son, and B/, P. Clipsham delivering practical and 
stirring addresses. The last-named gentleman 
said: — 

That the presence of so large an audience on that occasion sug- 
gested two thoughts. One was that the spirit of patriotism ex- 
isted in a great degree amongst them ; ilie other thought was that 
having a great patriotic spirit they also had a special desire that 
God's blessing in all its richness might attend those going to join 
in the Soudan Campaign. All of them who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ prayed that God's blessing might go with their soldiers, 
and that the expedition might be a successful one. There were, 
no doubt) many sceptical people in this city who would ridicule 
their praying for God's blessing on this cause ; but he was sure 
most of those present could point to occasions in their personal 
history when God had, in answer to their prayers, granted them 
the desires of their hearts. He was sure he need not argue in 
favour of the utility of prayer, which was as natural as breath. 
13ie question which occurred to him was : Was this an 
oeeasion on which they could ask God's blessing ? Was there 
a fitness in asking Grod's blessing on this war, and in this cause % 
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He felt convinced that they miglit with as much propriety 
ask God's blessing on this Campaign as Moses and his 
friends could when fighting the Amalekite& This was not a 
war of conquest — it had been undertaken for a wise 
and merciful purpose; and when the great and good man, General 
Gordon, crossed the desert to Khartoum, it was that he might 
rescue the inhabitants from wrong, and establish law and order ; 
and now England could not withdraw from the expedition until 
that object had been achieved. They were not asking God alone 
to protect the lives of their soldiers, for many of them would 
leave their bones in the Soudan. But the man who was not will- 
ing to die for his country was not worthy of the name of man. 
They were met to ask that the souls of their men might be made 
right with God, and if so they would give a good account of them- 
selves. The success of the expedition meant the abolition of 
slavery and the advancement of the cause of humanity. 

The National Anthem concluded the Services at 
this Church, and the last Sunday was at an end. 
There was very little excitement or stir in the streets 
at night. At the Barracks the lights gleamed, the 
tramp of the sentry was heard, and an occasional 
challenge. In many homes also there were lights 
burning very far into the Monday morning, and 
prayers were prayed, and noble resolutions taken, 
plans of the future sadly yet carefully completed, 
and that fortitude built up which inevitably follows 
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a consciousness of heroic sacrifice freely and faith- 
fully made. 

The Departueb. 

The announcement had heen made that oh Tues- 
day, the 3rd of March, the emharkation would take 
place, and, in addition to the quarter of a million 
of ordinary population, a hundred thousand country 
folk had by train, and steamer, and road, in all 
manner of vehicles, and often over weary dis- 
tances on foot, streamed into Sydney, The City 
was full — was densely packed ; not a house had a 
spare bedroom — ^not a couch but on Monday night 
had an occupant. Many hardy miners and bush- 
men, unable to find accommodation in any dwel- 
ling-house, or disliking the heated air of the narrow 
streets, camped out in the Domain, to the confusion 
of the lazzaroni of the City, who usually occupy the 
ledges and caves and comfortable or convenient 
nooks of that free quarter ; and very early on the 
Tuesday morning the whole body of the people 
began to converge upon a line extending from the 
Barracks in Paddington to the Circular Quay. By 
Oxford to College-street, thence by Park-street to 
the central avenue of the City, George-street, and 
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by Hunter, Pitt, Spring, and Gresliam Streets, and 
Macqnarie Place the route ran ; and if a map of the 
City be studied it will be found to be pretty fairly 
divided by this line. The Paddington, Waverley, 
WooUahra, Woolloomooloo, and Barlinghurst for the 
most part lie to the right ; Bedf em, Darling Harbour, 
and all the Kailway suburbs to the left. It might 
have been supposed on Tuesday morning that 
one half of the City was moving upon the other, in 
such common order were they advancing ; but all 
halted at the line marked by the cessation of through 
traffic and the splendidly mounted patrol of Police, 
and began to look about for positions. Windows 
were no more to be had than front seats at the 
Theatre upon the first appearance of a World- 
renowned star ; convenient boughs of trees had had 
occupants since daylight. The rising ground of 
Hyde Park was held by ever-thickening crowds of 
men, women, and children ; and from the walls of 
the houses to the very edge of the space kept clear 
for the marching troops people crowded and waited 
in good humour if not in perfect patience. 

About noon, without the Victoria Barracks a 
crash of military music was heard, and following it 
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came the men of Her Majesty's ships, 650 strong, 
into the square. They trailed six machine guns, 
these stalwart fellows, and swung them into position 
with a smartness and energy that made some con- 
fusion and a great clearance amongst the crowd 
who had occupied the Barrack yard since early 
morning. Pollowing the sailor men in fine order 
came the Sydney Light Horse, our baby Cavalry 
Corps, which, if it fulfil the promise of its infancy, 
will in very few months be so sturdy a bantling as 
to stand a stubborn tussle for the cause it is sworn 
to defend. The Sydney Light Horse consists chiefly 
of the 61ite of the rising generation. The gilded 
youth have taken to the notion of a patriotic service 
tliat is not without some pleasant display, and, 
splendidly mounted, formed the Guard of Honour 
to His Excellency the Governor. The escort of 
mounted troopers under Captain Batty e followed. 
The Governor was accompanied by the Honorable 
W. B. Dalley. The other members of the Ministry 
were also present. Ten minutes after their arrival 
the bugles sounded the assembly, and then the first 
deep pathos of the Sacrament was observed. Wives 
and sweethearts had been freely admitted to the 
ground, and knowing that now the parting hour had 
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come, hurried hither and thither, making farewell 
embraces. Indeed, we may say that — 

Then and there were liurrjings to and fro, 
And choking tears and tremblings of ditstress, 
And cheeks all pale that but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loTelincss ; 
And there were sudden pangs, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
That ne'er might be repeated. 

It never can be repeated in the City of Sydney 
or any other City of the "World. It is the comple- 
tion of life, the coming of age, the w^edding of the 
maiden heart, which happens but once in the life 
of any human being, or the history of any Nation. 
From every City of the old World troops have gone 
out before, trumpets have called before for assault, or 
for defence, and weeping maidens and matrons would 
be cheered by memory or tradition. Examples would 
be pointed out of men who had gone and who had 
returned, and hope would be fed by experience. 
But until this Tuesday, the 3rd of March, no war 
trumpet had ever sounded in Sydney; girls were 
giving their lovers and women their husbands to 
an unknown and uncertain destiny. It was the 
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very realization of the sentiment of Goetlie's 
verse : — 

The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 
We march right thorough, 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us — Onward! 

At a quarter past 12 o'clock bugles sounded, 
the men fell in, the rolls were called, and no man 
was found wanting, the drums beat, and the march 
to Egypt began. The following is the order in 
which the procession marched out of the Barrack 
gates : — 

Mounted Troopers. 

Toot Police. 

Sydney Light Horse. 

His Excellency the Q-orernor and Suite. 

Sydney Light Horse. 

Bear-Admiral Tryon. 

Mounted Troopers. 

Members of the Ministry. 

Blue-jackets from Ships of War. 

Marine Artillery. 

Marine Light Infantry. 

The Contingent. 

Permanent Artillery Band. 

Commandant Bichardson. 
Acting Commandant Boberts. 
Sir Edward Strickland, K.C.M.G, 
Foot Police. 
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There was a roar of applause as the Governor 
passed out, a roar that passed as a wave over all the 
streets dedicated to the procession, and announced 
effectively as a salute of Artillery to those gathered 
on Circular Quay that the march had begun. And as 
the head of the column reached Oxford-street, where 
from the high close waUs the troops could easily 
be not seen only but reached, a rain of flowers began. 
The Governor with Mr. Dalley were the principal 
targets for heavy bunches, and it was observed that 
His Excellency shifted a little nervously at times ; 
his many Russian memories suggesting possibly the 
probability of dynamite amongst some of the lustrous 
heaps of bloom. But when the fighting soldiers 
came, the thick and heavy rain began, and by the 
time College-street comer was reached there was 
scarcely a bayonet that had not spiked a bloom. The 
Park roared as the Sea as the splendid array passed 
along, and when George-street was reached the police 
guard were seen almost as white caps upon turbulent 
waves. There was not room for the people. They 
had gathered since the dawning, they were rising as 
the tide, and the central space of roadway seemed as 
a rock occasionally broken upon, and presently to 
be submerged. 
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George-street, as the main artery of the City and 
the longest line traversed, deserves a little special 
notice. Early in the morning carpenters were 
seen busy at the windows of the principal houses 
arranging temporary platforms and providing means 
for the utilization of every coign and comer of 
vantage ; and as noon approached each seat found 
an occupant. The ladies, dressed for the occasion 
in splendours of muslins, silks, and laces, held 
flowers ready to shower down upon the warriors as 
they passed. It was more than a carnival, the 
cheers and the flowers and the fluttering ribbons 
and laces and feathers were not for sport or show 
only. There was a jubilant sentiment abroad. The 
cheers were continuous and loud, and it may be said 
the whole waUs of the houses rippled with smiles, 
but through the smiles were tears, as September 
showers upon all the glory that bursts into life 
under September's sun. The full significance of 
the ceremony was grasped even by the women and 
children . A very charming manifestation of popular 
local sentiment was made in an establishment near 
the Post Office, by the hanging out of cornstalks, 
lusty, weU-tasselled fellows, from 6 to 8 feet high, 
whose long flag-leaves rustled as they waved, and 
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caught the attention of the inarching Columns. It 
was not exactly as the waving of the green leaves 
of Ardennes, for these were not dewy with Nature's 
teardrops, but warm and lustrous with all the effect 
of the summer's sun; strong, warm, robust, yet 
graceful, as the manhood, affection, chivalry, and 
devotion of the people who have chosen them as 
popular insignia. Her Majesty, it is understood, 
will present Colours to our Regiment, but if the 
designing of these Colours were left in our own 
hands it would hardly be possible to suggest any- 
thing more appropriate than three tall cornstalks 
upon a field of azure, with the Southern Cross 
above. Banners were hung out freelyin this usually 
busy street, and every door of every establishment 
whereat business is usually transacted was religiously 
closed. 

No better view of the procession was obtained 
than from Hunter-street, at and about the inter- 
section with Pitt-street. The scarlet, blue, and 
white columns were there seen wheeling from 
George-street, enfilading the masses of citizens, and 
sweeping round the corner into Pitt-street. Very 
difficult, indeed, was it for policemen to keep the 
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ctannel clear, but when the Blue-jackets came with 
Gatlings in advance and solid column following, the 
crowd divided, as the waves before an ironclad's 
prow. Very heartily were they cheered, these Blue- 
jackets, and very well they deserved cheering, but 
the loud hurrah was left for the Contingent, who, 
with white helmets, steady tread, and resolute 
rather than jubilant countenances, came along to 
the familiar and marvellously appropriate tune of 
" England, home, and beauty." Poets have told us 
how, at the stroke of winds and waves, the pillars 
and clefts of the granite walls of the Sea " rang like 
a God-swept lyre." It may be said that the high 
walls of those great commercial establishments 
about Pitt and Gresham Streets rang also like a 
God-swept lyre, echoed and rang with the shout- 
ing of an enthusiasm whose sudden creation and 
wonderful universality seemed indeed to have sprung 
from a divine impulse. The broad spaces about 
Gresham and Spring Streets and Macquario Place 
were all densely thronged, and, from the entrance 
upon the Quay to the barriers kept by a strong 
guard of police, there seemed such a mass of people 
that it might have been supposed the ground could 
not afford standing-room for one more. The great 
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skeleton of scaffolding about the additions to the 
Customs Office was more than specked with people, 
it was covered as some river belt of Riverina by the 
flocks of screaming galahs. There was a little 
trouble with the multitude, but no cause for strong 
repressive measures. The crowd was uncomfort- 
able, and thus turbulent, but it seemed fairly 
infused with the spirit of patriotism, and a genuine 
patriotism is always good-humoured. An apple- 
man who endeavoured to ply his trade was hustled 
and jostled, but rather because he ventured to 
offend against the occasion and the day than 
from any ill-will towards himself, or designs against 
his stock ; and a few women had to be lifted over 
to the enclosure for greater safety and comfort. 

'Within the enclosure a sight was presented which, 
once seen, could never be forgotten. The troopships 
lay alorgside the Orient Wharf, the "Australasian" 
having the leading position towards the Harbour 
gates. A cordon had been drawn around these 
vessels by Inspector Donohue, of the Water Police. 
Next to them, shoreward, lay the "Namoi," chartered 
to convey a Parliamentary party down the Harbour, 
and the ship " Centurion," with a large number of 
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distinguislied guests on board. Right opposite was 
the " Shannon/' of the P. and O. line, and about 
all the wharfs were passenger boats chartered to 
accompany the Transports down the Harbour. A 
space of the wharf, 600 yards in length, and about 
60 in width, had been secured by barriers kept by 
a guard of police, and within this the troops, as 
they entered, were halted. There was a Guard 
of Honor of 2,300 volunteers and cadets, and 
in front of these the Soudan Contingent were 
drawn up as three sides of a square, in order that 
His Excellency, mounted upon a bench beside the 
Orient goods-shed, might read them an Address. 
The scene was absolutely unique to those only 
familiar with Australian experiences, and wonderful 
even to men familiar with the displays made on 
frequent occasions by the great Nations of the 
World. Within the square was such a force of Arms 
as had never been mustered in Sydney before. An 
Army which, with three months' drill, would fight 
successfully any force that any Foreign Power 
might dispatch for our molestation ; and without the 
square a potential army of twenty or thirty thousand, 
and it may indeed be said an army available at despe- 
rate need of fifty thousand men. A Sergeant who 
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had seen war and much, service through times of 
peace, said, "I know the military spirit and the 
symptoms of a recruit as well as any man hreathing, 
and I know that I could enlist 10,000 men to-day 
wherelmight haveworked hardfor ten a month ago." 
Nothing less than a hird's-eye view from a balloon 
could give a fair idea to one who was not present. 
The people stretched in an unbroken mass from the 
shoreward barrier to the inner side of the Quay, 
covered all the decks and shrouds and masts and 
spars of the ships, one man sitting on each truck 
of the "Centurion," enduring more than St. Simeon 
Stylites, surely, though perhaps with a better com- 
pensation therefor. And far away up Macquarie 
and Phillip Streets balconies and roofs were thronged, 
and people clustered like bees about the big dome 
surmounting the Lands Office. Immediately in rear 
of the troops towered aloft numerous wool stores, 
every window of which was packed with friends and 
relatives of the members of the Contingent about to 
take their departure. Beyond this the Tarpeian 
"Way was literally swarming, and up to the highest 
point of Government House grounds was a similar 
dense mass. Across the quay the steamer, with at 
least 2,000 people on board, and every boat about 
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the A.S,N, Go's. Wharves packed from deck to 
masthead. * 



Dawes* Point had more occupants than were ever 
seen at a Regatta, and across the water Milson's 
and M^Mahon's and Kirribilli Point seemed to have 
afforded temporary accommodation for all the 
inhabitants of the North Shore. 

Within the enclosure as a Guard of Honour to 
embarking heroes were the following corps: — 
Volunteer Artillery, 207 ; Engineers Corps, 41 ; 
Torpedo Corps, 42 ; 1st Uegiment Volimteer Infantry, 
262; 2nd Regiment V.I., 220; 3rd (Western) 
Eegunent V.I., 240 ; 4th (Northern) Regiment V.I., 
252 ; Public School Cadets, 276 ; Vernon boys (four 
companies), 210 ; Naval Volunteer Artillery, 118 ; 
Naval Brigade, 250. The Naval Volunteer Artillery 
bore the colours, a blue ensign, having in the upper 
left-hand comer the Union Jack, and in the lower 
right-hand comer a white disc, traversed by a cross 
bearing a lion and the Southern Cross. The Brigade 
forming the Guard of Honour consisted of the 
Volunteer Artillery, commanded by Major Owen, 
the Engineer Corps by Lieutenant CansdeU, the 
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Torpedo Corps by Captain Walker, tiie 1st Regi- 
ment V.I., "by Major Richards, the 2nd Regiment 
V.I., by Lieutenant-Colonel Goodlet, the 3rd Regi- 
ment by Captain Byrnes, the 4th Regiment by 
lieutenant-Colonel "Wilkinson, the Public School 
Cadets by Captain Strong, the Vernon boys by 
Captain Neitenstein, R.N., the Naval Volunteer 
Artillery by Lieutenant liCe, and the Naval Brigade 
by Captain Hixson. The whole under the Com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Raymond. 

The following Bands were included in the Column : 
Head-quarters, Volunteer Artillery, 1st regimental 
(drum and fife), 2nd regimental (drum and fife), 3rd 
regimental (Goulbum), 4th regimental (Northern 
districts). Public School Cadets, Vernon, Naval, 
Volunteer Artillery, Naval Brigade. The total 
number was 2,242. 

His Excellency mounted the bench ; round about 
him stood some members of the Cabinet, Judges of 
the Supreme Court, the Primate, the Mayor of 
Sydney, and many Members of Parliament. The 
Soldiers stood to attention, but all about the people 
roared so continuously that any fair hearing was 
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impossible. It was like speaking from the shore to 
the occupants of a boat upon a roaring beach. 

His Excellency said : — 

Soldiers of New South "Wales, before addressing you in the 
terms which I contemplate using, let me inform you that I 
received on Monday, from Sir H. B. Loch, Governor of Victoria, 
a telegram congratulating me on the successful manner in which 
the arrangement for the despatch of troops from the Colony to 
the Soudan had been carried out. The telegram runs as follows : 
" Monday, March 2, 5*30 p.m. On the eve of the embarkation 
of your troops for foreign service. I ofEer my sincere congnitula- 
tions to your Excellency and to your Government upon tho 
admirable promptness which characterized the arrangements for 
their departure, and that has thus enabled such an early effect to 
be given to the proffered aid which your Excellency's Government 
placed at Her llilajesty's command. I wish the officers and men 
and all coucerned with the Force every success and God speed. 
(Signed) Henbx B. Loch, Governor of Victoria." (Applause.) 
Now, I have deemed it my duty, as the Eepresentative of Her 
Majesty the Queen, to say a few words to you at this solemn 
moment before your embarkation. For the first time in the 
gceat history of the British Empire a distant Colony is sending, 
at her own cost, a completely equipped Contingent of troops, 
who have volunteered with an enthusiasm of which only we who 
have witnessed it can judge, to assist the Imperial Forces in a 
bitter struggle for the suppression of unspeakable cruelty, and for 
the establishment of order and justice in a misgoverned country. 
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(Hear, hear.) Countless as have been the occasions when the 
blood and treasure of England have been poured out freely to 
protect the feeble, to shield the defenceless, and to maintain the 
right, there has never been one in which humanity is more deeply 
interested in the triumph of the arms of England than the cause 
which you have heroically resolved to uphold by your valour. 
You will be greeted in Egypt by the hearty welcome of thousands 
of chivalrous soldiers who have never yet looked upon such an 
action as yours — (cheers) — the eyes of your gracious Queen will 
bo bent upon your exertions — and in every part of the world 
where our flag floats, men and women and children will eagerly 
read of your exploits and pray for your success. Soldiers, you 
carry in your keeping the honour of this great Colony, which has 
made such splendid sacrifices to send you to the front with an 
equipment of which nations most practised in war might have 
been proud ; and you will have the glorious privilege of helping 
to maintain the honour of the Empire. (Applause.) In your 
ranks are numbers who are voluntarily leaving the paths of 
fortune, worldly advantages, the comforts of home, and the 
sweetness of domestic life, for heroic service in a bloody war, in 
which already many brave men have been stricken down. You 
are doing this to show to the world the unity of the mighty and 
invincible Empire of which you are members. Your country 
charges itself with the care of those dear ones whom you leave 
behind. All that generosity, tenderness, and gratitude can do to 
care for them, to succour and console them, will be looked upon 
as a labour of love by the nation. (Cheers.) Soldiers, you leave 
us amidst the acclamations of your fellow-citizens, whose hearts 
will be with you in your camps and your conflicts — amidst an 
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enthusiasm of admiration and sacrifice unexampled — \vith the 
sympathies of every true citizen of the Empire— with our earnest 
hope that it may be your glorious privilege to share in the 
triumph as in the service, and to come back to us crowned with 
England's gratitude, as you are now encompassed with her 
sympathies. Soldiers, — On the part of your fellow-citizens, I 
now say to you — Parewell ! and may God ever have you in lUs 
holy keeping. (Loud cheers.) 



Very few indeed could have heard these words, 
but every one knew that something had been said, 
and took it on trust that it had been the right 
thing, and cheered lustily and long. And then, 
very spare and thin, and trained as to endure the 
Egyptian desert, the Colonel-Commandant rode to 
the front, and having saluted, delivered himseK in 
brief and soldierly fashion : — 

My Lord, — On behalf of the OflRcers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Soldiers of the Contingent, I beg to return my 
sincere thanks for the inspiriting and kind Address which you 
have given to us this day. If anything were wanting to com- 
plete our loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen, it has been done 
by your Lordship's speech this afternoon, for every man who 
has volunteered in this serWce is determined to do his duty, not 
only to Her Majesty the Queen, but for the honour of the 
Colony. I again thank you on behalf of the Officers, Non- 
commissioned Officers and men. 
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Upon wliich it is needless to say there was a good 
deal more cheering, and through it, a general cry 
for Mr. DaUey, but Mr. DaUey, controlled by a 
proper sense of propriety, did not appear, at least 
as a speaker. The Acting Colonial Secretary, with 
other Ministers, might have been seen immediately 
the speech-making was over paying a final visit to 
the Troopships, and receiving assurance from the 
OflScers in charge that everything was ready, which 
assurance having been given, the embarkation was 
commenced. The Governor, !Mr. Dalley, two Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and some members of the 
Ministry, took up positions near the gangway, and 
the men advanced by sections of tens. It was a 
strange and soldier- like and yet a pathetic scene : 
the Officers were prompt and efficient, the men 
ready and willing. Most of the women had with- 
drawn, but some, mastered by an uncontrollable 
impulse, would dash forward for a final hug or 
squeeze, and retire in torrents of tears to the arms 
of sympathising friends. All were on board by 3 
o'clock, and then, on the gangway, the Commandant 
bade farewell to the Governor and Mr. Dalley. 
The bell rang, announcing that the time had 
come for all strangers to retire, and at a quarter 
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past 3 o'clock the gangways were drawn in, and 
in twenty minutes more a gap of blue water 
began to broaden between the great white hull 
and the wharf, and then the enthusiasm that 
had seemed at boiling-point all the morning 
broke out as a volcano spouts at fullest power 
and strength. It seemed indeed as if there 
had been absolute silence before, so tremendous 
was the sudden roar. Farther and farther from the 
shore, louder and louder the cheering. Handker- 
chiefs waving wildly ; sober and reverent, and sage 
and venerable men with eyes alight and faces 
aglow ; women in varied phases of ecstatic suffering, 
and wider and wider and higher and higher the 
roar of the multitude: over the grounds by 
Government House, away down the shores of the 
Harbour, from the throats of unseen multitudes. 
On board the " Iberia," the red-coats manned the 
rigging like man-of-war's men, and cheered back 
lustily as their powers would permit. Very 
wonderful, very strange indeed looked the great 
white ship out there in mid-stream, bearing such 
a freight as ship from Australia never bore before, 
and about her, as people eager to view some monster 
newly discovered, began to crowd all manner of 

E 
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Ocean and Harbour-going crafts ; while slowly the 
large passenger steamers drew out and steered 
their difficult way through the mosquito fleet that 
fairly covered the face of the waters. 

At twenty-five minutes to 4 o'clock the 
"Australasian" also cast off, and then the cheering 
on and about the Quay died away. But what new 
light was revealed as the Squadron drew out abreast 
of the Gardens and Lady Macquarie's Chair ! All 
the people hitherto seen seemed as lakes to the Ocean 
by comparison with this. That great promontory 
whose extremity bears the name of " The Chair" was 
packed as the pit of a Theatre on the first night of 
the Pantomime, and over all the acres of the lovely 
gardens you scarce could see the grass — not for 
flowers but people. It was then for the first 
time perhaps that it was understood how 
fihoroughly the heart of the people had gone out 
toward the expedition. We had seen crowds at 
festivals of all kinds before, but we had never 
seen such a multitude as this. It is impossible 
to estimate the numbers. The strength of the Colony 
was there, and over the waters rolled their cheers to 
the heart of the Colony going out to the war. The 
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"Iberia" moved very slowly down the northern chan- 
nel, with the "Namoi," "Inflexible," "Brighton," 
and "Burwah" in close company, bands playing 
lustily and handkerchiefs waving, so that it might 
have been anticipated that they would return to 
Sydney tattered and torn as Australia's maiden 
Colours when the war is ended. 

The "Australasian" was some considerable time in 
getting fairly on her course, and came booming 
down towards Bradley's Head comparatively un- 
attended. The Men of War in the cove crowded the 
rigging and cheered her as they had done her con- 
sort, and from Port Macquarie a salute was fired ; 
but about the Light-ship she came through and 
received her quota of cheers and farewells from 
the steamers who cleared the way for her outward 
passage. 

Hereabouts the " Iberia" was detained awhile, 
owing to a painful accident which to those who 
witnessed it brought a shuddering close to the day's 
festivity. It is unnecessary to deal particularly 
with the circumstances of the sad business, the 
facts being that from some cause yet to be ascer- 
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tained the " Nemesis" collided with the " Iberia," 
with shocking and fatal results, two women being 
killed and one child most cruelly injured. The 
"Iberia" lost a boat and suffered some trifling 
damage. While she was detained in the process of 
disentanglement her consort passed out through the 
heads, and was shortly seen riding gracefully upon 
the long slow swell that ^d been rolling in from 
heavy seaward gales. 

Five o'clock saw the "Iberia" fairly between the 
two bold headlands, and then, through comparative 
silence, came to every man upon saUing-boats and 
steamers, the cliffs of the south headland, and the 
broad peninsula of the other side, such a supreme 
sensation of farewell as but seldom visits any human 
life. The smoke of the innumerable steamers drift- 
ing westward had caused a mellow light as of later 
evening. The breeze had almost died away. The 
horizon was clear to seaward, and upon huge lazily- 
rolling waves about the Ocean gates the convoy of 
boats were drifting. The music of the Bands had 
ceased, the shouting also. Every woman's eyes 
were wet, every man's face was calm with a 
mysterious sorrow. Judges and statesmen were seen 
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gazing silently outward, with no words of comment 
or reflection. And ever faster and faster the great 
white Transport Ships went southward and away, the 
bold crimson still upon their decks, — crimson, all 
crimson, it looked to some eyeis tear-blinded and 
dreamful; crimson, all crimson indeed, the bold red 
blood of Australia poured forth in noble sacrifice 
upon the altar of the "World. May God accept the 
sacrifice ! was the pious and noble wish of the truest 
and most patriotic hearts, and may God give us 
abundant blessing for this our offering, abundant 
harvest for this our sowing. True sowing was it 
of the dragon-teeth of mean and miserable selfish- 
ness, which had grown in us from our birth, which 
threatened to dwarf, to stultify, to impoverish, and 
abase us; which, wrenched not without a pang, 
and scattered not without suflfering and loss, shall 
return, not the harvest of armed men alone, but of 
armed sentiment, of manly pride, and national spirit 
and grand devotion to duty. Glide onward great 
ships 1 we launched more than some few hundreds 
of men and horses with you ; more, far more, than 
any armament or panoply of war. Our maiden 
honour, our virgin fame are with you. It is them 
we have enlisted, it is their progress, their fate 
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we watch; their glorious return we anticipate 
wreathed and crowned^ as thinned and shattered^ but 
perfect in unsullied repute as on the day of their 
departure. 



Amongst the many noble utterances the memor- 
able day brought forth there was none more worthy 
or more directly and exactly interpretative of the 
sentiment of the people than the leading article 
of the Sydney Morning Herald^ which journal 
rose nobly to the spirit of the time, and expressed 
itself with a vigour and wisdom in which the 
Colony may well feel both satisfaction and pride : — 

It is natural that an unprecedented excitement should possess 
the city to-day, for the occasion which calls for excitement is 
new in the record of Australia, and almost unique in the history 
of the world. It is a direct response to an appeal not of neces- 
sity, but of duty. There is no danger driving our army out ; we 
are not called into the field to check an advancing foe ; but we 
have conceived it to be a proper thing to express our sympathy 
with England at a vexatious rather than a critical time, to make 
display in an hour of transitory trouble of a sample of the force 
we could easily raise, and would gladly send forth in a time of 
actual need. Our troops marching out to-day are practical, 
tangible proof of sympathetic relationship, and acknowledgment 
of the obligations of national duty. So regarded, our action in 
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Bending them out is one which can as well be taken into our 
memories, and recorded in our traditions, as upheld in the 
present applause and continuous esteem of the world. It can 
never beget shame. Our Contingent may be killed to a man, 
and even then honour would be gilt with glory. They may 
return without striking a blow. In that case their action will 
testify to their willingness to have pushed their enterprise 
through to any close. They may, probably they will be, brigaded 
with the most renowned regiments of the Imperial Service, have 
full opportunity to keep their maiden colours in the front, and 
to give evidence not only of the will but the power of the young 
Australian chivalry to stand amidst the shock, as to march in the 
orderly procession of nations. 

This last is their probable destiny ; upon this last their 
thoughts, doubtless, are firmly fixed, and all advice and en^ 
couragement given to them should have this last clearly in view. 
In scriptural phrase, their master duty will be " having done all, i 

to stand." To stand as men and as heroes into whose hands ^ 

have been given in most unreserved and absolute fashion the 
honour of their country. Never went Prince, Premier, Governor, 
statesman, or millionaire from our shores with so full a share of 
the highest reputation, the most sacred possession of the Colony. 
Our honour is in the hands of our little army, to be maintained, 
uplifted, burnished and enshrined in a new-won casket of fame, 
or to be cast down and trodden under the feet and buried beneath 
the contempt of the world. It would be most gratuitous insult, 
most suicidal folly, to insinuate that the latter of these were for 
a moment possible, and yet, that the former may be more fully 
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thougH not more surely accomplished, it is not unwise or unneces- 
sary to point out a few precautions which may be taken, a few 
dangers which may be avoided, not by those in command so 
much as by each man in each company making up the little 
Contingent. 

There are many virtues absolutely necessary to successful war, 
firat amongst which perhaps is obedience^ instant, uncompromis- 
ing, willing obedience, and therewith patience. It is harder at 
times to wait than to advance, and to learn to wait may be a 
most difficult lesson to not a few of our enthusiastic but inex- 
perienced recruits ; to wait in camp, to wait in trenches, to wait in 
the face of the enemy, possibly amid rain of bullets and showers 
of spears. All these have to be learned ; and as they must, in the 
case of some at least of our men, be very hurriedly learned, it is 
well now at the commencement of the march to fix them in mind. 
But beyond these, and more important to each individual of the 
Contingent, perhaps, are the minor duties whose performance is 
not ensured by bonds of rigid discipline. Each man has his own 
life, and therewith his share of his country's honcur, largely in 
his own keeping ; each one, by strictest application of the broad 
principles of temperance, soberness, and chastity, must aid to 
keep and to save himself. It may be assumed, perhaps, that 
there will not be much opportunity for indulgence in the vices 
which are the opposites of these virtues ; but the histories of all 
wars point to many opportunities, and to fatal results of sins of 
omission and ' commission in connection therewith. The nature 
of the climate must be remembered, and the precautionary in- 
structions be carefully followed ; a trifling exposure, a reckless 
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quencHing of a painful thirst, might cost the army a life and 
the Colony a leaf in the laurel wreath she hopes to win. Further, 
the natural desire of individual prowess must be kept in restraint, 
though not put out. Each man must be a hero ; but never for 
one single moment at the cost or risk of his fellows or his 
countrv. 

m 

There are already, in the brief history of this most disastrous 
war, examples of what will be required of our men as of what 
must be avoided. We have seen discipline, courage, and efficiency 
in arms and in their handling achieve miracles almost in the way 
of resistance and of conquest, and we have seen a matchless 
chivalry and indomitable courage valueless and powerless when 
associated with force that had not learned to stand. A better 
model of true soldierly action could hardly be desired than is 
afforded by the battle of Abuklea, which by each one of our 
soldiers should be carefully studied, and treasured in memory 
when thoroughly understood. Never in the world was a better 
stand made than by those gallant 1500. Harassed by an inter- 
mittent fire through all the previous night, they marched out in 
the morning, under a hail of bullets, men dropping from the 
ranks right and left, but none replying till a good position was 
taken up, and the order of battle formed ! Then, at the provo- 
cation of a few skirmishers, the whole strength of the enemy 
came on, from 7,000 to 8,000 men charging furiously. Then was 
the time to stand, and then and later was the courage and deter- 
mination shown which our men may emulate, but can hardly 
hope to excel. The history of that battle tells how at one point 
the square was actually broken, how the fate of the day hung in 
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the balance, but how steadily, as if on parade, the men fell back, 
re-formed, poured in their deadly volleys, and fought with their 
ready bayonets, and not one of those who broke and entered the 
square ever went out again. Their temporary success was their 
certain doom, because they opposed but a rash valour to a 
disciplined fighting nature, or, in other words, barbarism to 
civilization. And with the battle of Abuklea the fateful El 
Obeid may well be remembered. There was a little ring of 
heroes at El Obeid, each man a giant in prowess ; but associ- 
ated with a multitude lacking in that one quality of stanchness, 
they perished most miserably, and dying gave the world nothing 
more than a dismal warning. 

The best advice to our men is to put on the whole armour of 
civilization, its discipline, its self-control, its temperance, its 
staunch good-fellowship, its cultured valour, its worthy pride ; 
and the truest encouragement that can be ofEered is the assurance 
that the highest civilization of the world has done all that is 
possible for their equipment, maintenance, and control. Never 
an army went into the field better provided or better led, nor 
ever, we earnestly believe, an army with firmer resolve to accom- 
plish all that duty requires. We realize to the full the value of 
the charge that has been placed in their hands, and we know that 
it is safely held and will be nobly performed. The shouting of 
the city is as much in acquiescence as encouragement, in satis- 
faction as in hope. The hearts and the confidence of the whole 
people are with the marching army, and yet as a parting charge 
there is nought better than that of the Spartan mother, " With 
it, or on it"; and though we pray God that it be the former of 
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these, shall accept the latter without crushing sorrow, because 
we know it will be beneath a pall of glorj, and unbesmirched by 
the slightest touch of shame. 

Somewhat sad was the journey homeward, and 
sad was all the evening of that day. Strangers and 
relations may rejoice on the evening of a wedding, 
but parents' eyes are always wet — and were we 
not all parents in the events of that great day? 
The banners rustled sadly in the twilight, not as 
blossoms of the festival, but as some few poor 
dead leaves a winter's blast had not yet swept 
down. The streets were very quiet, the theatres 
poorly attended; the people were weary and sad, 
though in no sense regretful. They would all 
have gone down to worship had the churches been 
opened, for it is a world-old fact that the beginning 
of battle begets the desire of prayer. What other 
desires, hopes, dreams, projects, lofty ideas of duty, 
and generous resolutions of performance will by the 
same beginning be begotten it would be impossible 
now to predict. 
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The Public Voice. 
The Metropolitan Monster Meeting. 

"How was the news received in Melbourne ?'* 
was asked the Mayor of Melbourne, Mr. Carter, on 
a late visit to this city, and the answer was " Well, 
I only know I hoisted the old flag at the Town 
Hall, and sent you a message of congratulation, 
and every one said I did well." And so the Mayor 
of Melbourne did do well, but, of course, from his 
position, the Mayor of Sydney did better. At the 
requisition of a large number of citizens he at once 
called a public meeting, for the purpose of 

Expressing sympathy with the action of the Government in 
offering to send troops to assist the British arms in the Soudan, 
and to provide funds for the purpose of assisting the relatives of 
those who go to assist in Egypt the honour and loyalty of New 
South Wales — 

and had the satisfaction of seeing his call res- 
ponded to as never before was Mayor's call in this 
or any other Australian city. If, as of old, the tocsin 
had been sounded, summoning the brave burghers to 
the defence of their hearths and homes, their counters 
and their tills, there could not have been more 
eager enthusiastic response. The great heart of 
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this proverbially loyal city — ^more English than the 
English — was moved to its depths, and no proudest 
show or most brilliant entertainment ever so crowded 
that old Exhibition Building as did the summons 
of Sydney's Chief Magistrate to the Citizens to 
"roll up" for the honor of old England and their 
own. Long before the appointed hour, the great 
hall was cranmied in every part — centre, aisles, and 
gallery — ^with an eager audience of at least 12,000 
people ; and when Mr. Mayor Playf air (himself an 
old " man-of-war's man," and the beau ideal of a 
sturdy Briton) took the Chair, he was surrounded 
on the platform by a "brilliant staff," including 
the Chief Justice, the President of the Council, the 
Speaker of the Assembly, and many of the leading 
public men of the Country. A brief manly address 
from the Mayor, declaring the fact that — 

Fifteen thousand miles from England a Colony, containing 
hundreds of thousands of people who had never seen the Old 
Country, was sending the flower of its people (for the brave men 
going were the flower of them all) to fight for the Empire — 

to be the greatest event that had ever happened 
or could happen in our history, opened the pro- 
ceedings, when His Honor the Chief Justice, Sir 
James Martin, came forward, and in a long and 
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eloquent speech moved the first resolution. After 
vindicating his presence there, to which some objec- 
tion had been taken, " in his character of a citizen 
of New South Wales, of which his office as a 
Judge did not deprive him," the learned gentleman 
justified the action of the Government as a " noble 
example of patriotism and loyalty to the Empire, 
which would have its weight, not only with the 
statesmen of England, but also with the states- 
men of the continent of Europe, as a strong proof 
that when the necessity arose the Empire could 
depend upon the assistance of her Colonies." A 
feeble attempt at interruption by a few easily 
recognized people evidently there for no purpose 
but disturbance was denounced by the speaker, 
with his usual vigour of phrase on such occasions, 
as "wretched and contemptible." "They might 
depend upon it," he said, " that no amount of small 
babbling on the part of an insignificant minority 
would at all impede the progress or the magnitude 
of the movement, any more than the true unanimity 
of that meeting would be affected by the exclama- 
tions of the few who had attended for the sole 
purpose of creating a disturbance, and who were in 
reality nobody, and of no account whatcT er in the 
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estimation of the community." The "estimation 
of the community" was quickly shown by the 
ringing cheers that followed this characteristic little 
outburst, and theli this once-famous wielder-at-will 
of the Senate, thoroughly roused, like old war- 
horse, almost to his best old form, passed on to the 
following eloquent peroration : — 

The day when the troops of this Colony shall embark for the 
Soudan will be for ever memorable in the history of New South 
Wales (cheers), for on that day they would raise themselves from 
Colonial to Imperial rank. (Loud applause and interruption.) 
In after times the story of this movement would be told by many 
a fireside throughout the wide lands of Australia, and their 
children and children's children would look back with pride upon 
the action of their fathers in thus throwing in their lot with the 
grand old home to which they owed so much. (Applause.) 
Hitherto they had been merely tacit sharers in her triumphs, but 
now they had shown their readiness to uphold her renown. 
(Cheers.) Long might the spirit which was now mamfested 
preserve and strengthen that Imperial federation — (applause) — 
which they were about to cement on the battle-field, where they 
might well hope that their sons would prove themselves worthy 
to be the companions in arms of those famous warriors who had 
fought and conquered in all lands and on every sea. (Loud 
applause.) 

The Chief Justice, whose rare appearance on a 
public platform, always welcome, was never more 
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so than on this occasion, concluded by moving the 
following E/Csolution : 

That this meeting endorses the prompt and patriotic action of 
the Government of this Colony in placing at the disposal of the 
Imperial Government a contingent of troops for service in. Egypt, 
and accords its hearty approval of the same. (Continued applause.) 

It was seconded by Sir Patrick Jennings, M.P., a 
speaker both of considerable force and rare coolness 
and self-possession, who, after declaring that he was 
as "sure as he stood there" that he was representing 
the feelings of the people, and cared nothing for 
interruptions, went on to say, — 

He was glad that this Colony was first in the field — (loud 
cheers) — ^not from any feeling of jealousy against any other Colony, 
but because the obligations and responsibilities were cast upon the 
Colony of being always first to come forward. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) So far the history of this Colony had been a peaceable 
one, and in following the arts of peace it was Sydney which 
invited the Nations of the World to come here to the first Austra 
lian Exhibition, and which took front rank in that peaceable and 
noble attempt. (Applause.) Although it was a great thing to 
cultivate the arts of peace, he would say that " the surest way to 
preserve peace was to be prepared for war." (Applause.) There 
was one aspect of the case which he wished to put before them. 
It was not alone that the people of this Colony had come forward 
at this critical juncture, but they had come forward at a peculiar 
time, at a crisis in their own history. (Hear, hear.) They had 
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in the natural course of events, in the very gi'owth of this Empire, 
been brought to entertain a foreign policy in regard to New 
Guinea, the Pacific Islands, and the Bill to allow criminals to be 
transported near our own shores. In the growth of Nations like 
this one, the time must come when they should have relations with 
Foreign Countries ; and now that Australia had been brought 
prominently before the Courts at Paris and Berlin, it was a fine 
thing for them to be able to say that they were not alone prepared 
to take part in the great question of Imperial federation, which he 
hoped was to be — (applause) — but they would show, whether they 
had cause or not, that they were prepared to take part with the 
Mother Country — that they had got the men, they had got the 
means, the power and the capacity, to assert themselves in the face 
of the whole world. (Applause.) It was quite competent for 
England to carry on this war without a shilling from New South 
Wales ; but this Colony's ofier was a generous thing, and showed 
goodwill to the old Mother Country. (Applause.) He believed 
that this little gift of a few men would strike a chord that would 
make the heart of every patriotic citizen vibrate with hope for the 
future welfare of the Australian Colonies. He congratulated New 
South Wales on the action taken by the Government. He was 
there to approve it, he was there to endorse it — in Parliament as 
a Member, out of Parliament as a private citizen. (Applause.) 
All up and down the Colony — ^wherever he might go, wherever he 
might have an opportunity of delivering his sentiments, he would 
speak of their wise, noble, and generous act — and that it was — 
(cheers and counter cheering) — and that their action and our 
action — ^because he knew that those present at that meeting would 
be almost unanimous — -had thrown imperishable glory not alone 
H 
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on the Administration, but equally on the people, and that it 
would always form an epoch — we being now nearly upon the 
hundredth year of our history — ^the starting-point in a new history 
for New South Wales. (Loud cheers.) 

A " forest of hands," held up amid deafening cheers, 
was the instant answer to the putting of the 
Resolution, and though an excited gentleman on the 
platform rushed forward gesticulating wildly to 
supposed partisans in the hall cried out repeatedly, 
" Amendment 1 amendment 1" his appeal met with 
no response, and amid further cheering and some 
feeble counter-cheering the first Resolution was 
declared carried. The second, moved by Mr. Bad- 
gery, M.P. (a native of the Colony, whose ancestors 
here date back to the last century), and seconded by 
Mr. Copeland, M.P. (an excellent specimen of the 
genuine John Bull), in bold, outspoken speeches, 
was simply to the effect that the Mayor, on behalf 
of the meeting, should convey to the Government 
the previous Resolution, and amid much cheering 
and some little uproar, caused by the ejection 
from the platform of a noisy dissentient, was also 
declared carried. 

At this stage the " disturbing element " of the 
meeting, stung probably by some remarks, more 
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vigorous than polite, as to the quality of their British 
blood, by the last speaker, Mr. Copeland, became 
somewhat more pronounced, and on the Speaker, 
the Honorable Edmund Barton, coming forward to 
move the third Kesolution, which he declared was 
one which every one not a coward without sense of 
shame must support, he was met with the most 
formidable storm of hisses of the evening ; but the 
Honorable Gentleman was quiteequal to the occasion. 
Pirst reading the E/Csolution, which ran as follows : — 

That by way of manifesting the undoubted loyalty of the 
Australian Colonies to the Crown and the integrity of the Empire, 
and of strengthening the hands of the Government of this Colony, 
a fund to be opened, to be styled the New South "Wales Patriotic 
Fund, such Fund to be for the aaeistance of the wives and families 
of the members of the Force who embark, and for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of those who may fall in battle or die during 
the Campaign : 

he turned straight upon his late sibilant assailants 
and at once had them " on the hip" in the following 
vigorous fashion, — 

Does anybody hero (said the Honorable Gentleman in ringing 
tones), hiss at the word loyalty % Now sir, I will call upon the 
meeting, in the name of the widow and the orphan, to hiss me. 
(Cheers.) I call upon those who are not loyal to hiss at this Keso- 
lution. (Cheers.) I call upon those who would take away the 
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livelihood of the widow and orphan to hiss me. Who is there 
among you who will not support the widow and orphan ? I draw 
a great distinction between this E<esolution and those which have 
been dealt with as to the policy of the Government, taking them 
as carried, seeing that the Chairman has pronounced them to be 
BO. (Cheers and uproar.) I abide by the judgment of the Chair- 
man that the meeting has dealt with the policy of the Government 
of New South Wales, as a Government ; I put that aside. I ask 
you, whatever your opinions may be as to the policy of sending 
the troops to Egypt, not to deny to the wives and children of your 
fellow-colonists who are leaving us that sustenance which is owinjg 
to them. (Cheers.) 

The bold appeal had its natural effect. The " poor 
hissers,"as he afterwards termed them, were silenced, 
and, warming with his brave work, the Honorable 
Gentleman went on to denounce another *^ craven 
cry" in connection with the movement, in a speech 
which, in manly spirit and direct force and effect, 
must certainly be said to have been "the speech" 
of the meeting. 

I ask, is this a question between the Government of this Colony 
and the Government of England ? Is it not a question between the 
people of this Colony and the English Nation ^ It is not a question 
between this people and any Government. (No, no.) Probably 
there is not a man in this assembly who bas any fascination for the 
foreign or colonial policy of England. This enterprise has the beaxt 
of tbe great English Nation with it, and I want to know whether 
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we waait to consider ourselves En^ish or not. Do not be carried 
away bj any spurious or idle cry that England does not want our 
help. If her quarrels are not to be ours, when are our quarrels 
to be hers 1 (Cheers.) "When the time of trouble comes, and we 
do not stand shoulder to shoulder with our fellow-subjects of 
Great Britain, can we expect them to do so for us % Is the good 
Old Country always to be succouring us and not to expect succour 
from us ? What craven cry is this, that whilst we are fruitful we 
will do nothing for the Empire, but when we are unfruitful we 
want all its. resources ? I want to ads you whether we regard our- 
selves as a portion of the English Nation, or as mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. (Cheers.) If we are going to do the 
former we will rally round the old Flag, and we will recollect that 
the cause of the Empire is our own. (Cheers.) We will enter 
into no abstruse question as to whether this particular course of 
action is sound, but when we find that the heart of the Nation is in 
it^ we will say we are part of the Nation. What poltroonery is 
this that animates those poor hissers ? Are we a Nation of men, 
or & Nation of hissers like these ? I take it that this cause is that 
pronounced among us to be the cause of the Empire. We thought 
it just when Gordon was alive, and we think it juster now. 
(Cheers.) Are we to enter upon this matter and let it be known, 
not only to the people of Australia, but to the whole World, that 
we belong to the greatest Empire tliat ever the sun has risen on? 
(Cheers.) We know that this Campaign cannot be conducted 
without loss, and that some will fill untimely graves, and are we 
going to let their families be charity children ? We know of " the 
widow's tears, the orphan's cares, the dead men's blood, the pining 
maiden's groans, for husbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers that 
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shall be swallowed up in this controversy." Are not these brothers 
of ours, blood of our blood, who are going to fight this battle? 
And what are we going to do for them ? Will the greatest coward 
here hiss now % I do not believe there is a coward here who is 
going to button up his breeches pocket because he does not agree 
with the policy of sending the troops. If there is such a man, 
show him up and let us have a look at him. (Laughter.) 

Of course the interesting individual in question 
did not "show up," and the Resolution was 
carried, not only unanimously, but with the most 
enthusiastic acclamation. The announcement from 
the Chair of several large contributions to the 
Fimd was hailed with loud applause, and, with ring- 
ing cheer after cheer for the Queen, was brought 
to a close the largest, loyalest, most enthusiastic 
public meeting the City of Sydney, or any other 
Australian City, has ever seen. Thus did the Metro- 
polis of the Colony — in a sense, it may be said, of all 
the Colonies — set the seal of her approval on the 
bold action of the Government, with no uncertain 
sound, with an emphatic, virtually unanimous voice, 
which has since been as emphatically and unani- 
mously taken up and repeated by 

The Country. 
Every schoolboy and every man who has not lost 
the heart of youth which is amongst manhood's 
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most precious possessions, remembers tliat noble 
fragment of verse by Macanlay, descriptive of the 
approach of the Spanish Armada to the shores of 
England. How, on Mount Edgecumb the beacon 
shot up its ruddy flame, and how, point by point, shire 
by shire, that flame was answered, how, answering, 
the bells rang out, the drums were beat, the stan- 
dards planted. How grey-beards and beardless boys 
hurried out faster and faster, arraying themselves 
for the battle they had not courted but did not 
dread, how in fact the heart of the Nation by one 
common impulse broke out in a blood-red blaze of 
war, ready to leave its ashes upon the national 
hearthstone or to maintain that sacred inviolability 
which, thank God, has not for well-nigh a thousand 
years been intruded upon. 

Now it would be madness to say that the enthu- 
sism in New South "Wales following General 
Gordon's death even approximated the intensity of 
that fierce glad time — the cause was infinitesimal 
by comparison. Pro avis et focis could not be 
written upon the Banner, but " England, home and 
duty" might have been most appropriately borne. 
Harold, last of the grand and fatherly old Saxon 
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Kings, said before Senlac — " If I die, lay bare my 
breast and there you shall find written the name of 
her I loYe the best." And when they found him 
dead they did as he had commanded, and there was 
the name of — ^England. "We are good children of 
Harold, we Saxon men of this new "World; the name 
of England, with all that it implies, is graven on our 
heart of hearts, as the thrill which stirred us into 
action upon receipt of that memorable telegram 
most plainly shows. We have passed beyond the 
time of beacons and of pikes. The lightning bears 
our message now, and lightning-swift, as the news 
flashed from town to town, throughout the Colony, 
from city to city, along all the coast, the people sprang 
to arms readily as though the f oemen were really at 
th^ gate. Take the prosaic record from the tele- 
graphic news columns of the daily papers of the 
enthusiasm of Bathurst — that slow but comfortable 
and prosperous City, where the third generation of 
Australian-bred men are holding and tilling the soil 
their fathers received — ^hadthey forgotten England ? 
Read the report : — 

A hurriedly called public meeting was held last night at the 
School of Arts Hall, in connection with the movement to despatch 

troops to the Soudan. The object was to form a branch of the 
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New SontK "Wales Patriotic Fund. Though only a few hours' 
notice was given, 800 or 1,000 people were present, many ladies 
being among the number. The Mayor, Mr. E. T. Webb, was in 

the Chair, and on the platform were Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, Aldermen, and other leading citizens. A number of 
young men and boys were also present. It was noticeable that 
the meeting was thoroughly representative of all classea The 
Mayor having opened the proceedings, Dr. Spencer moved the 
first resolution, — " That it is desirable to establish at Bathurst a 
branch of the Patriotic Fund for sending troops to the Soudan." 
The Hon. W. H. Suttor seconded the resolution, and the Revs. 
Dr. Geekie, Dean Marriott, and Mr. Hopkins, supported the pro- 
position. The Hon. E. Webb moved an addition to-the resolution 
to the effect that " the meeting desires to express its approval of 
the prompt action of the Government in offering troops uncondi- 
tionally to the British Government." Mr. Lewis Lloyd, M.L.A., 
seconded, and the motion as amended was passed amidst great 
cheering. On the motion of Mr. T. G. McCarthy, seconded by Mr. 
L. Lloyd, a Committee was appointed to manage the Fund. It 
was decided, on the motion of Mr. W. C. Greville, seconded by Dr. 
Cortis, to entertain the Bathurst Contingent of the troops before 
their departure, if circumstances should permit. Subscriptions 
were then taken in aid of the Fund. Lieutenant Webb promised 
£100, and the Hon. E. Webb £100 a year so long as the war 
lasted. The Hon. W. A. Suttor and Mr. Lewis Lloyd promised 
£50 each, and Messrs. F. B. Suttor, M.L.A., E. T. Webb, and 
Captain Curtis, £25 each ; Dr. Spencer and Dr. Cortis, £20 each. 
Others gave smaller amounts, making a total of over £450 from 
about a dozen people. Dr. Machattie stated that the medical 
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faculty agreed to give their professional services free of cost to the 
families of the volunteers during their absence, and an old citizen 
(Mr. R. W. Waters) offered to support the family of any one of 
the men for twelve months. 



And from Bathurst to Blayney, that hamlet of the 
high bleak mountains, where the winter's cold bites 
keenly as in the Highlands of Scotland, came a 
voice of response hearty as loud. The people ran 
together and resolved so promptly to perform their 
duty that three days after, the following news came 
down : — 

Over 300 people assembled at the railway station to have a last 
look at the men who had volunteered to go to the Soudan. The 
Blayney Volunteer Company, which has only just been formed, 
numbering about fifty men, marched to the station, headed by the 
Blayney town band, and was drawn up in line as the train drew 
up to the station and the red-coats came in view. Deafening cheers 
went up, which were responded to by the Orange volunteers. At 
the request of Mr. Wharrie, who was in command of the 
Blayney company, the Orange volunteers drew up in line on the 
platform, and a few appropriate remarks having passed, three 
cheers were called for the Queen and the Orange contingent, 
which were heartily responded to. Mr. J. Braine, a son of th^, 
station-master, left with the others. As the train passed out 
from the station the band played "The girl I left behind me,' 
and the crowd cheered to the echo. 
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And Orange, English City, farther on, from amid its 
wheat-fields and wooded hills replied also ** I come 1" 
And from the hot plains of Duhho there was a voice, 
^* We are with you," and from Bourke also, and 
every other town, to where on the horders of the 
great lone land the towns cease and the people are 
spread as ships upon the limitless expanse of outer 
Ocean. It was the same throughout the Colony. 
Coal-miners of Newcastle sent up a few and cheered 
them as they departed, though at a later date New- 
castle seemed to. have lost the first warm impulse, 
and to have taken to counting the cost and the profit 
and loss of the husiness. And heyond Newcastle, 
sugar-growers of the Clarence and Kichmond, of 
Chatsworth and Lismore, farmers of the high 
New England Downs, and townsfolk of Tamworth 
and Glen Innes flashed forth hearty replies. The 
popular enthusiasm caught readily as the beacons 
of old. Kiama blazed, and "WoUongong and 
"Wagga, and Albury from amongst her vines, 
and Hay far down in the fat Southern pastur- 
ages, and Grenfell and Eorbes on the Lachlan, and 
Goulburn and Maitland, by their majorities. But 
just as in the old time, there may have been beacons 
damped by various influences, to which the torch 
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would have been applied in vain, so in our Colony 
there were two or three localities where the blows 
were struck, the match applied, but neither spark 
nor flame followed. They were chiefly towns and 
districts represented by Members of the Opposition, 
to whom local politics were nearer and dearer and 
higher and holier than Imperial requirements or 
demands of patriotic duty. Young was amongst 
these, and Morpeth and Burrowa, though the latter 
cheered lustily enough when at a public meeting 
there the Acting ^Premier announced the receipt 
of the English telegram of acceptance. The right 
of these various boroughs to take their own view 
of the matter is indisputable of course, and it is 
not proposed to make an attempt to rob them 
of any portion of the glory they may have won 
by their independent action. Still to count a small 
minority is consoling, as to sum up an overwhelm- 
ing majority is cheering, and when an effort 
is made to count this minority in any way, its 
smallness, insignificance, actual meanness by com- 
parison to the forces opposed to it is instantly 
perceived. Parliament has given a direct vote upon 
the whole breadth of the matter, but it is not pro- 
posed here to discuss Parliamentary majorities or 
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minorities. Let any man howeyer reckon amongst 
his own friends the numher for and against ; let him 
look to the representative men of the Colony, and 
reckon their numbers, and the sides they haye 
chosen ; let him look to the Churches ; and last, to 
the voices of the World, as discovered in all the 
great newspapers of all the Cities of Europe. 



The "World's Approval. 

It is easy in the light of latest received infor- 
mation to justify this heading. The news of the 
gratitude of England, the impression in Germany, 
and the general surprise of Europe, flashed across 
in necessarily brief messages, was in many quarters 
treated with contempt; but those best versed 
in the history and most familiar with the senti- 
ment of Europe, and best able perhaps to judge of 
the broad effects of such a movement, held their 
peace, content to await the justification which the 
earliest Mail would surely bring. They did not 
wait and trust in vain. The " Khedive," arriving 
with English files up to the 20th Eebruary, puts 
the Colony in possession of the fully recorded English 
mind up to that date. And how does it stand ? 
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W.e can search many files ; we can take organs of 
all parties — ^the voices of all Nations ; and upon no 
other movement of the century perhaps has there 
been so general a chorus of approving opinion. Two 
" ultras" may just be noted. The Morning Foat^ 
organ of the Conservatives, that has the Bourbon 
disability to learn any ordinary signs of the times, 
can see the significance of the movement, and says : — 

At a time when many persons are puzzling their brains to devise 
a scheme of Imperial Federation, it is gratifying to find that some 
of our Australian Colonies have recognized in a very practical form 
the common bond of union which in the hour of peril to the 
British Empire unites them to the Parent Country. The Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, through their Premier, telegraphed to 
their Agent-General in London, a few days since, their desire to 
send a substantial contingent to the expeditionary force about to 
be massed at Suakim ; and this example was immediately followed 
by the Government of Victoria, a telegram of a less specific, but 
of an equally satisfflictory character having been received on 
Saturday from Mr. Service. In this message the Victorian Prime 
Minister asks the Agent-General to assure the Imperial Government 
that if England values the assistance of the Colonies in the Egyptian 
campaign, Victoria is ready to do her part as an integral portion 
of the Empire. We have reason to believe that this attitude of 
the Australian Colonies has been fittingly recognized by her 
Majesty's Government, that these spontaneous offers to co-operate 
with us in the war in the Soudan will be accepted, and that the 
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Queen and Empress will in her individual capacity intimate lier 
appreciation of the readiness evinced by her Australian subjects 
to grant their assistance in protecting the interests of the Empire. 
"We must frankly admit that there is very much more in these 
proposals made by the Governments of New South Wales and 
Victoria than is to be measured by the exact amount of help 
which they will give us, or of which on the present occasion we 
could possibly stand in need. Whether the Australian Contingents 
be large or small is of little importance compared with the great 
fact to which their presence in the Soudan will testify — namely, 
the community of interest shared by the United Kingdom and by 
our distant Colonies at the Antipodes, and the unshaken allegiance 
which, notwithstanding all that has occurred during the past two 
years, the Australian Colonists maintain to the British Crown. 
This is the reply which they make to the selfish, ignorant, and 
hesitating policy which has had the effect of handing over territory 
to foreign annexation, the possession of which by others the 
Australians believe to be a source of peril to their shores. But 
Australia can be magnanimous. She is ready to bear her share 
of the burden of retrieving the blunders committed by the 
Government which has treated her interests with such cynical 
contempt. 

Being in magnanimous mood however, and not 
disposed to quibble or to squabble, we will not 
linger over the ^^ cynical contempt" which may, 
perhaps, be a slight mistake, but will set up in con- 
tinuous affirmation, and in some sense in reply, the 
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organ of ultra-radicalism, the voice of Dilke, 
Chamberlain, and Laboucliere, the Daily News : — 

Oar Australasian and Canadian fellow-subjects may depend 
upon it that these most practical expressions of sympathy, whether 
we can avail ourselves of them all or not, will never be forgotten. 
They are the best proof which could have been given that the 
British Empire is one and indivisible, and that wherever the 
British race ha,s spread, the interests of the Mother-country are 
dear to the hearts of her sons. Liberals used not infrequently to 
be accused of neglecting the Colonies. There was never any basis 
for the charge, except the very flimsy one that the Liberal party 
always desired to give our Colonists the fullest measure of self- 
government. It is worthy of notice that these convincing demon- 
strations of hearty attachment from beyond the Atlantic and the 
Pacific have occurred under the Administration of Mr. Gladstone, 
and not under that of Lord Beaconsfield. " The alienation of the 
Colonies " will have to disappear from the stock catalogue of mis- 
deeds attributed to the present Ministry in the resolutions of 
Conservative caucuses. 

Thus spake the class papers, and now the 
organs of the people, the Standard and the Daily 
Telegraphy each with its 250,000 of subscribers 
and millions of readers. 

The Standard says : — 

The Queen's message will go to the hearts of the loyal men of 
" Greater Britain" in all parts of the World; and we sincerely hope 
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that it will not be accompanied by any refusal of the assistance 
ofiered, if acceptance is in any way possible. Unquestionably a 
great opportunity will be lost if a distinct effort is not made to get 
the Colonial troops into line with those from Home. In any case, 
the sight of these men, and the knowledge that our " Reserves," of 
the same sort in our Colonies are increasing year by year with 
rapid strides, will be a wholesome one for Nations which have been 
induced by our recent behaviour to suppose us powerless or ener- 
vated. So, too, the thought that our brethren beyond the seas are 
ready to stand by us in case any blow should be struck at the heart 
of our EmpirQ should serve to brace up pur nerves at Home, and to 
dispel, once for all, the foolish notion that Colonies are a source of 
weakness and n©t of strength. On the contrary, our Home re- 
serve of strength should be encouraged to pour itself into this vast 
Imperial domain, which is the real inheritance of Englishmen. 
Action like that taken by the Colonies in the present instance 
tends to bring about the desired confederation in the best possible 
way, namely, by assuming it to be already in existence. With this, 
as with so many formidable problems, the best way to find out 
about it is to do it. A few more such spontaneous acts of brother- 
hood between various parts of the Empire, and we shall begin to 
discover some method of consultation as to how co-operation for 
the welfare of all can best be elevated into a system. 

And the Daily Telegraph says : — 

For the first time in the history of the Empire our Colonists will 
stand side by side with the regular soldiers of Her Majesty, front- 
ing the common enemies of Queen and Country. Australia falls 
G 
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into line with England, and gives her not merely sympathy, good 
wishes, and cheery messages, bat aid which is tangible and sub- 
stantial The event is most striking, however, when seen from its 
political and Imperial aspect. It affords a magnificent evidence of 
the solidarite of the Anglo-Saxon race owning the sovereignty of 
the Queen, under whatever star they may happen to find them* 
selves living. Never was there a more emphatic repudiation — 
made in facts and not in words — of the theories of the political 
pessimists who are always talking about the imminent disruption 
of the ties which bind together the component parts of this great 
Empire. Those who deny the practicability of any working 
scheme of federation are never tired of telling us that the moment 
the Colonies are asked to bear the smi^lest porti(m of the labours 
of the Empire they will eschew the whole project ; that they desire 
the advantages without the duties of real union. To this un- 
generous calumny a sufficient answer is given in the action of 
Australia at the present moment. 



It must be recognized that in those few quotations 
we have the voices of the Tories and the Radicals of 
England, and of the two papers always striving to 
interpret the sentiment which lies nearest to the heart 
of the multitude. And it may be mentioned that 
Fall Mall and St Jameses, thoughtful papers, always 
keen in comment on the morning news, are in 
perfect agreement with each other and in accord 
with all who have gone before ; and that Advertiser 
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and Globe and Tlcho and Observer^ with Birming- 
ham and Manchester and Liverpool and Glasgow 
voices, speak all unanimous in general sermon upon 
the text happily telegraphed by Lord Rosebery — 
** Well done ! " Yet to thinking Englishmen no 
summary of journalistic opinion that ignored The 
Times would be complete. We must note what the 
Times says, and, as might be expected, we find 
that great English voice speaking out of a full 
knowledge, a comprehensive view, a matured 
consideration — taking a wide outlook and making 
many comparisons. This is the pith of the 
earliest comment of John Bull*s own paper : — 

There is no more hopeful sign for the future of the Empire, no 
clearer proof of the vigorous manhood of the English race, than 
the willing offers of military service which have come to us from 
Australia and Canada. While Germans emigrate to avoid the 
obligations of the conscription, Englishmen voluntarily enlisted 
for Colonial service only are willing to come forward and face hard- 
ship and danger for a cause which is distinctly Imperial. This 
willingness on the part of our great Colonies to stand by the Flag, 
and its practical realization in the movement of an Australian 
Contingent to Suakim, will not only serve to make it clear to 
Europe that the small regular army of England is after all only a 
portion of the military strength at the disposal of the Empire, but 
it will materially add to the popularity and efficiency of all the 
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Colonial Forces. The Australians will be warmly welcomed by the 
whole British Force soon to be concentrated on the shores of the 
Red Sea, and when Colonial and Imperial troops stand side by side 
in the hour of danger, a real advance will have been taken towards 
the military federation of the Empire. 

And then having looked abroad, remarked 
farther : — 

There is no denying that the spontaneous and unanimous offer 
of the Colonies has created the best impression both in England 
and on the Continent of Europe. The opinion which we quote 
from the Ind^pendance Belge^ to the effect that the offer has shown 
that Prince Bismarck's colonial adventure has only succeeded in 
drawing closer together the bonds between Great Britain and her 
children beyond the Sea, is a fair expression of the view of a 
neutral observer on the Continent. The voluntary request to be 
allowed to share the burdens of the Mother-country is the answer 
of Canada and Australia to the ill-will, the jealousy, the malevolent 
rivalry that has inspired the garbled White Books. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the feeling that has been called forth in this Country 
by the Colonial offer. Canada had sent her skilled voyageurs to 
Egypt, where they had done excellent service ; but that was not 
the same thing as furnishing, unasked, a Contingent to fight side 
by side with our men in a difficult, an exhausting, and, at best, an 
unsatisfactory Campaign. Australia has sent a formidable body of 
representatives to oppose us in the national game ; and the feats 
of Murdoch and Spofforth, ranking side by side with those of our 
own Grace and Steel and Shaw, had given to tens of thousands of 
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Englishmen a new idea of the physical prowess of the Colonists. 
But to send a team of Cricketers to play at Lord's is one thing ; 
to volunteer to help us on the battle-field is quite another. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the offer has given a solid meaning 
to the phrase " Imperial Federation." It has shown that such 
federation would not be the one-sided affair which some have 
believed that it would ba To the opponents of the federal idea it 
has seemed that the scheme was merely one for enabling the 
Colonists to command with more effect the defensive forces of the 
Mother-country. The proposed Colonial Council, sitting in White- 
hall, has been regarded as a skilfully devised machine for taking 
much from England and giving little in return. To that view the 
action of the Colonies at the present crisis has given a severe blow. 
Moreover, it has shown Imperial federation in its most practical 
lightb Commercially there are very great difficulties in the way 

of realizing the programme of its advocates ; for while some 
Colonies are vedded to protection, and others, like Great Britain, 
are declared free-traders, a ZoUverein seems impossible. But 
military co-operation is a different thing. Here artificial distinc- 
tions or differences of policy do not exist ; the Colonies feel that 
their help may be valuable to the Empire, and they seize the 
opportunity of coming forward to offer it in a way that all the 
World can appreciate and understand. The moment is well 
chosen. It needed some such proof that the ties of blood remain 
strong and real between ourselves and our kinsmen. The proof 
has been given, and the World will not be slow to realize its 
significance. 
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Is the general chorus of approval in England 
borne out by those quotations ? Is the statement 
that a profound impression had been created in 
Berlin established? Even critics who put all 
Colonial papers aside with the plea that they have 
nothing to gain from or no time to read them, will 
not laugh lightly at the Times. Let them then note 
carefully these words of the Times. ** The voluntary 
request to he allowed to share the burdens of the 
Mother-country is the answer of Canada and 
Australia to the ill-will, the jealousy , the malevolent 
rivalry that has inspired the garbled White JBooks.^* 
And if the "garbled White Books" cost a great 
effort in Berlin, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the sudden crashing down by our practical 
answer of all their intended effect might well 
produce a profound impression? But we are 
indebted to the strong and staunch old English 
paper for yet further corroboration of the profound 
impression. Under date February 19th, the Times^s 
special at Berlin sent the following by telegraph to 
London: — 

The sterling patriotism eyxnoed by Canada and Anstlralia in 
offering troops to the Mother-country lias produced a marked im- 
pression here. Despite certain sneers at the smallness of the 
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Forces which are to be despatched^ it is felt that the tie which 
binds her Colonies to England is as strong as it ever was, and 
that in the hoar of need she could rely on valuable assistance from 
her children in every quarter of the Globe. Such a demonstration as 
that we are now witnessing will go far towards dispelling the 
unfortunate effects produced of late by a weak and vacillating 
policy. I have heard expressions of hearty satisfaction at the 
course which the Colonial Governments have spontaneously 
adopted, and it is to be hoped that the lesson will not be lost on 
one Power whose restlessness has, daring the past few days, been 
the theme of so much speculation. 

With which we may leave the German case as 
fairly established, and turn to France, where thus 
spoke the Fran^xis : — 

The chaimel steamers are crowded with English Officers of all 
ranks, Cordon's avengers, about to retrieve the prestige of English 
arms in the Soudan. All their comrades remaining in England 
envy them the honour of having been chosen for this perilous and 
toilsome mission. This generous emulation has reached the colo- 
nies; Canada, Nova Scotia, New South Wales, and all the 
Australian Colonies are in tarn eagerly offering co-operation, 
battalions and batteries. The New South Wales Contingent will 
embark by the end of this month, and will have the honour of 
being the first to set foot in the Soudan. It must be presumed that 
Mr. Gladstone's Government will not commit the blunder: of 
thwarting this movement^ but will accept the Colonial reinforoer 
ments from all parts of the World, even if they must arrive too 
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late to take part in the expedition. They will not, indeed, arrive 
too late, for decisive blows at the Mahdi cannot be hoped for 
before the Autumn Campaign. Even, moreover, if the presence of 
Canadians and Australians under the Mother-country's flag before 
the enemy served merely to show the ties uniting all the children 
of " Greater Britain," and to testify to the unity of the British 
Empire, such a demonstration would be well worth the cost of 
transporting the Colonial Volunteer Battalions. 

But yet another voice must be noted : it is of 
Italy. The Rome correspondent of the Sydney 
Morning Herald writes, under date February 21st : — 

In the midst of the sorrow shared by every loyal English heart 
at the recent evil tidings from the Soudan, it was no small pride 
and consolation to hear of Australia's generous proof of affection 
to the Mother Country in offering the assistance of her sons in this 
time of trial and danger. In Italy, as in every Country of Europe, 
the moral impression is very great ; because the idea was very 
much abroad in Europe that the tie between the Australian 
Colonies and England had grown slight, and the allegiance merely 
nominal. When I have sometimes in past years had occasion to 
assert that they would rally round the parent Empire in such an 
emergency as the present, I have been listened to with a Emile of 
incredulity, now giving place to expressions of admiration at the 
aolidariti of the British Kace. But Italy herself has been also ** up 
to the mark." She has shown gratitude towards England as a con 
stant old ally in the founding of her unity, and is most anxious to 
continue the policy which sent the Piedmontese Contingent to the 
Crimea. Although the British Government has not asked nor 
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Las Italy offered troops, the small expeditions to the Bed Sea ports 
have been steadily organized, and the third detachment will sail in a 
few days from Naples. The Italian Officers show great interest 
in the Soudan war, and not a few are either brushing up what 
English they already know, or betaking themselves to the study 
of the difficult northern tongue in earnest. 

Do we require anything more ? Probably we 
have not the Muscovite approval, and it is not 
likely that the "unspeakable Turk" has spoken 
good or bad ; but we have the voices of the free 
Nations and the voices of the free men of the world ; 
and surely the little party of oppositionists in New 
South Wales will, if they look around, feel some- 
what ashamed of their associates in the World, and 
become possessed of a salutary and healing longing 
to join with the vox popul% which in this instance 
may indeed be taken as the voice of God. Two 
ringing voices from the old World may be permitted 
to close this record of approval. They come as a 
benediction. The first is Mr. Andrew Lang who 
speaks, in the Daily News of Pebruary 16 : — 

Sons of the giant Ocean isle, 

In sport our friendly foes so long, 
Well England knows you, and we smile, 
When yon outmatch us many a while : 

So fleet you are, so keen, and strong 1 
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Yon, like tiiat fairy people set 

Of old, within the circling sea. 
Far off from men, might well forget 
This elder nation's toil and fret : 

Might heed not anght save game and glee ! i 

But what your fathers were you are, 

In lands the fathers neYcr knew, 
'Neath skies of aUen sign and star. 
You rally to the English war : 

Your hearts are English hearts, and true t 

Ay, now when first the shadow falls 

On England, and the touch of Fate, 
Yon answer ere your Mother calls ; 
You leave your ocean- girdled walls, , 

And face our f oemen in the gate t 

i 

The second, by Mr, Theodore Watts, in the 

AthencBUMy in the following noble sonnet : — 

AUSTRALIA'S MOTHER. 
(<' England stands alone : without an ally.") 
" She stands alone : ally nor friend hath she,'* 

Said Europe of our England, her who bore 

Freedom's own captains — ^Warrior Queen who wore 
The glaive of conquest but to make men free. 
Then out from Summer's home came o'er the sea, 

By many a coral isle and scented shore, 

An old-world cry Europe had heard of yore 
From Dover clifiEs : " Ready, aye, ready we !" 

And England smiled : " Europe foigot my boys— 

Forgot how tall, in yonder golden zone 

'Neath Austral skies, my youngest boys had grown 
(Bearing brave swords and bayonets iiow for toys)— 
Forgot, 'mid threatening thunders — ^mainly noise — 
The «07M with whom old England '* stands alone." 



i 
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And last, accompanying a magnificent cartoon in 
London Ptmchy these verses, wliich also must be 
pleasant reading to all Australians : — 

MY BOYS. 
Leo BrUaamcus loquitur : — 

Wlien and how I may have to meet them. 

My banded foes in a mighty fray, 
Where I shall have to face — and beat — them, 

I know not, but 'twill come some day. 
But what care I whilst I see around me, 

Mustering up with a manful noise, 
The lads who in love-links fresh have botmd me. 

Those whom I look on, my Boys, my Boys ! 

Long I have dreamt of them, growing greatly. 

The lads I love, getting big and bright ; 
And the way they have shot up and strengthened lately 

Must fill a father with fond delight. 
And we are all proud, from our Boyal Lady 

To the humblest hind who the sight enjoys. 
To see them loyal, alert, and ready 

To do their devoir ^ my Boys, my Boys ! 

Croakers chilly and melancholy 

Prophesy ills to the Isle I love. 
But genuine Britons, highborn or lowly. 

Have pluck such a puling spirit above. 
And m trust my home to their stalwart keeping. 

But, upon my honour, it swells my joys, 
And sets my blood through my veins swift leaping. 

To see you coming, my Boys, my Boys I 
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Look at them, look at them gaily trooping 

Up to the Standard, the old, old flag I 
Slips of the stock there is no up-cooping. 

Talking the tongue that no tyrants gag» 
Like young lions, to help the old one. 

Swift of footfall, and firm of poise. 
By Jove, that foeman will be a bold one 

Wholl face us banded, my Boys, my Boys I 

They fancy, do they T Old England's slighters, 

My claws are cut, and my eyes are dim^ 
That he aforetime the first of fighters 

Is slow of spirit and slack of limb ? 
Well, well, they maybe will find their error, 

And needless roaring is empty noise : 
But they'll hardly strike me with abject terror. 

When I see you round me, my Boys, my Boys I 

Who was it said I was fond of snubbing 

The stalwart slips that should be my pride ? 
Duffers I The war-drums rub-a-dubbing 

Soon find us ranged on the self-same side. 
Here's their answer I Such Volunteering 

As this should shame them. My heart it joys 
To see you muster, to hear you cheering. 

Best thanks, and bless you, my Boys, my Boys I 
I'd trust my honour to your stout keeping, 

I'd — ^well, on manhood gush quickly cloys ; 
But chill in my heart must the blood go creeping, 

Ere I cease to love you, my Boys, my Boys I 
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The Sanction of Parliament. 

Immediately on the departure of the Contingent, 
with the promptness that has marked the conduct 
of this matter throughout, a Proclamation was 
issued convening Parliament for the despatch of 
business on the 17th March, and on that day 
what may be called the first War Session of this 
or any other Australian Legislature was opened 
by His Excellency the Governor in person. The 
"sole purpose'* of the Session was declared by His 
Excellency, in a brief Speech, to be to afford 
Honorable Gentlemen the " earliest opportunity of 
considering and taking the necessary steps to 
give Parliamentary sanction to the course recently 
adopted by Ministers in despatching a Contingent 
of Australian troops to assist the Imperial Forces in 
Egypt." It was necessary. His Excellency was 
further made to say, that under the critical circum- 
stances in which the offer was made it should be 
of help that was immediately available; that to 
have postponed the offer till Parliament had been 
consulted would have necessarily had the result of 
rendering it useless ; but at the " earliest period 
after the despatch of the assistance it had been 
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deemed essential to submit the action of the 
Government to the consideration of Parliament.'* 
Honorable gentlemen of both Houses were con- 
gratulated on the admirable effects of the action 
already, both in the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, and gentlemen of the Assembly were 
invited to make Parliamentary provision for 
the necessary expenditure, and to take such 
other steps as might be expedient. Probably 
the shortest Governor's speech on record, it never- 
theless of course raised the whole question as to the 
Government's action in anticipating the authority 
of Parliament, and it was agreed in both Houses to 
take the issue on the Address in Reply. This was 
moved in the Upper House by the Honorable Mr. 
King, in the following terms : — 

We desire to express our hearty approval of the conduct of the 
Ministers in despatching the Australian contingent to aid the 
Imperial forces in Egypt ; and we regard their action as manifest- 
ing the loyalty of the Australian people to the Crown, and as draw- 
ing more closely together the various portions of our great Empira 



" There could be no doubt," he declared, " that 
the inception of this noble and patriotic idea of 
helping the Old Country marked an epoch in the 
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history, not only of Australia, but of Great Britain — 
even of the World, To do a great right perhaps a 
little constitutional wrong had been done ; but we 
had leaped from infancy to national manhood at a 
bound, and he prayed that the House would approve 
of the action with acclamation." He was followed 
to the same effect by another very old Member 
of the House, the Honorable George Thornton ; and 
then Mr. Dalley traced the history of the movement 
from the moment when it first "came into his 
mind on the morning of the 12th of February last,'* 
to the hour when he proudly claimed for it " the 
heartfelt approval of the country.*' 

Mr. Dalley may be permitted to speak his own 
mind in his own words here :— 

« When the news of the death of the illustrious man upon whose 
fortunes and forlorn heroism all eyes had been fixed for the past 
twelve months, and for whose relief England had made at last the 
supremest efforts, was received in this Country, I felt that the time 
had arrived when we in these distant Colonies might do something 
to help the Empire. It seemed to me that when an expedition so 
elaborately and thoughtfully planned for the accomplishment of 
an object in which not merely the military prestige of the Empire- 
was involved, but the interests of humanity itself had failed to 
attain its end, that a struggle had necessarily commenced which 
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would strain the powers and resources of the Imperial Government. 
I was not foolish enough to suppose that our aid was essential, 
but I believed it would be at least acceptable. I did not think 
that England required our help, but I indulged in the ambition 
that she would be pleased at our tendering it. I felt that the 
time had arrived when a great opportunity was afforded of 
showing in the first place to England herself, and in the second to 
the World, what were the true relations of the Colony to the 
Empire — that we were not a weight upon the arms of England and 
an encumbrance of her glory — that the Colonies were not the 
impedimenta of her triumphant march, but that they could give 
substantial and immediate and valuable assistance in moments of 
disaster and difficulty. It seemed to me that this would be a 
great thing to do in our own interests, in those of the Mother- 
country, and in those of the World. I dismiss the firat consider- 
ation at once; though if the policy of our action had been 
ignominiously dictated by mere selfishness and the hope of 
immediate and permanent national advantage, I think nothing 
could have been more sagacious than its audacity; for it has 
given us a place in the World's opinion which years of wise 
legislation and unheard of prosperity could never have procured 
for us. But its effect upon the Mother Country and her relations 
with other nations I thought would bo instant and beneficial It 
would immediately disturb the calculations of those who subtracted 
from the sum of England's strength the forces necessary to protect 
her Colonies, and required such calculators to add the immense 
resources — the swiftly-growing populations — the intelligence and 
the patriotism of the Colonies to the fighting forces of the Empire. 
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These were fche considerations which came into my mind on the 
morning of the 12th February last." 



After a rapid sketch of the progress of the moye- 
ment, which he declared could not have been 
carried out at all if it had not been done promptly, 
** as all such work must be done or be left undone," 
the Honorable Gentleman concluded with the fol- 
lowing appeal to the approval of the Parliament 
and the country : — 

We have undoubtedly strained the law ; and of course we knew 
it. We now come to give Parliament the opportunity of approving 
of or condemning our proceedings — of indemnifying all concerned 
against injury — and of making the necessary Parliamentary pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the expedition. We have taken 
this course at the earliest moment after our labour has been 
accomplished. I shall not attempt to conceal my opinion that the 
course which we have taken was a daring one; and that the 
powers which we have used might in some hands be dangerously 
exercised. It is for Parliament to determine whether we are to 
be censured or supported. For my own part I may be permitted 
to say that I think our action has been stamped in terms more 
unmistakable than have ever before been employed on any question 
with the heartfelt approval of the Country. If we have in a 
moment of gloom and disaster succeeded in inspiring the confidence 
of the Mother-country in our undoubted loyalty and in the 
practical value of our connection — if we have drawn the great 
H 
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Australian Colonies more closely together — ^if we have shown to 
the World under a new light the strength which England may 
command in a great struggle — if we have repaid, at so trifling a 
cost, but a small portion of the vast debt which we owe to the 
Mother-country for our guardianship, for the total cost of our 
help will be but little more than a year's imperial naval expendi- 
ture for our protection — ^if we have done these things, I venture to 
submit that we are not to be condemned because we have done 
them without the direct authority of Parliament. If, on the other 
hand, the danger of our proceeding, as an evil example, is greater 
than our immediate service, I shall not personally complain if we 
are censured and punished for an act which I shall always proudly 
and fondly regard as one of the greatest in its beneficent conse 
quences to the Empire that the Colonies of England have ever yet 
had the glorious privilege of performing. 

The debate was well maintained for two evenings, 
with a large preponderance of opinion on the side of 
the Government. An amendment moved by Mr. 
John Stewart, to the effect that the House declined to 
offer any opinion until informed of the circumstances 
w^hich induced the action of the Government with- 
out the authority of Parliament, met with but one 
supporter ; while public men of such standing and 
repute as the venerable ex- Chief Justice, Sir AKred 
Stephen, Mr. Darley, Q.C., the veteran constitu- 
tionalist of the House, Mr. Piddington, and others, 
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vied in praise and admiration of what one of tliem 
termed "this noble Australian movement.'* "I feel/' 
said Mr. Darley, "that last. month witnessed the 
dawn of an Australian Nation, and when the 
history of the time is written many years hence one 
name will stand forth as that of the person who has 
given birth to the Australian nation, and that will 
be the name of William Bede Dalley." In similar 
strain Sir Alfred Stephen declared that " if honors 
and rewards were any object to his honorable and 
learned friend the Attorney-General, he might 
address to him the words which were on another 
occasion addressed to a distinguished man — 

Semper honos nomenque tuum laadesque manebnnt ; 

and that, " if he had any other feeling in connection 
with the course taken by his learned friend, it was 
simply that of a not ungenerous envy that he 
had not the good fortune to perform such an act 
himself." As to the constitutional objection, both 
these eminent lawyers held that it was abundantly 
covered by the expediency, if not emergency, of the 
case. " I hold that to be very much of a technical 
objection," said the late Chief Justice; while the 
learned Queen's Counsel went further, and declared 
that " as for those who could not feel proud of such 
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little illegalities in so gre'&zt a cause, he pitied them.'* 
It is true another Queen's Counsel, Mr. Gordon, 
" could not understand what little illegalities of 
this kind were" ; and admitting that he admired 
and was proud of the Government's action, was 
nevertheless constrained to condemn it as an un- 
justifiable breach of the Constitution. He ' was 
well answered by, perhaps, the greatest stickler 
for the rights of Parliament and the Constitution 
that ever sat in either House, Mr. Piddington, that 
" there was nothing in his arguments beyond a 
highly- wrought technical view of the question, and 
in what the Government had done not a scintilla 
of danger," and, to the credit of the Council, at the 
close of the second night's debate the Address was 
declared carried " on the voices.'* 

In the Assembly it was scarcely to -be expected 
that matters would run quite so smoothly, and 
they did not. " I did hope," said the mover of the 
address, Mr. Badgery, " that the House would be 
unanimous on this question. I did hope that the 
Government would be in a position to send Home a 
cablegram to the effect that Parliament was as 
unanimous in its approval of the course taken as 
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the Country was, or seemed to be, at the commence- 
ment of the movement." It was a hope natural 
enough, doubtless, to an Honorable Gentleman 
whose feelings prompted him, as Mr. Badgery 
declared, to " sink party feeling altogether on this 
occasion," and in his own loyal enthusiasm to give 
credit for similar feelings to his fellow Members. 
But it was soon clear that if the fact of tho 
Address being moved by an Honorable Gentleman 
who had been a pronounced member of the Oppo- 
sition was, in his own opinion, a compliment to 
the whole House, as proving the absence of all 
party feeling, it was by no means so regarded by 
the Opposition itself. It is true that body had 
lost for the occasion its proper leader, the venerable 
Knight, whose brave heart and true British spirit 
impelled him to the side of Australian loyalty 
and honour^ and that none of his more prominent 
lieutenants seemed disposed to take his place. That 
difficulty by some means was got over and a sub- 
stitute found to move an amendment to the 
Address, in the Member for Eden, Mr. H. Clarke. 
This Honorable Gentleman moved an amendment 
to the eflfect that the House disapproved of the 
despatch of the troops without the sanction of 
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Parliament, and the question was discussed through 
a week of debate. ' 



It would be impossible to follow here the whole 
course of that long and devious, but never doubtful, 
debate. The occasion was a great one, the greatest in 
all our Parliamentary annals, and Honorable Mem- 
bers, fully recognizing the fact, did their best to 
rise to it. The attempt, of course, was not always 
successful, but there was an inspiration in the sub- 
ject which, while it gave fresh force to eloquence 
always powerful, seemed to transfigure even dul- 
ness, and transformed some of the least ambitious 
speakers almost into orators. It was as though 
the very spirit of the Country, as shown so 
strongly in its magnificent response to the late 
appeal to its patriotism, had entered into its repre- 
sentatives ; for though differing as to the action of 
the Government, it is difficult to say from which 
side of the House came the more eloquent protesta- 
tions of loyalty to the Crown and devotion to the 
Empire. Prom the first speech to the last, public 
interest ia the debate thronged with an eager crowd 
every lobby and gallery. The sacred precincts 
behind the Speaker's Chair might have been, in its 
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bright display of beauty and fashion, the dress-circle 
on an Opera night ; and if with such an audience and 
such a subject an Honorable Gentleman could not 
speak well, it may surely be said he should never 
try to speak more. And very well several Honor- 
able Gentlemen on both sides did speak after their 
several fashions; as, on the one side, Sir Patrick 
Jennings, calm and cool, with thorough knowledge 
and grasp of the whole question; Mr. Melville, 
with a loyal feeling and vigour, sufficient to cover 
a multitude of sins ; Mr. Baker, with a very 
impressive effect ; Messrs. Copeland and Loughnan 
as only true sturdy Britons can speak; the Minister 
for Mines, massive and masterful as ever, and 
a host of worthy others. On the other side, 
though the task must have been infinitely harder, 
the effect was scarcely less. Not to mention 
here Mr. Wisdom, to whom with other leaders 
of the debate, there were Mr. Suttor, Mr. Abigail, 
Mr. Cameron, each excelling after his kind; the 
eloquent Mr. O'Connor in a carefully prepared 
oration, more eloquent and, if possible, more 
discursive than ever; Mr. Garrard, painfully 
sacrificing his feelings as an Englishman to 
his scruples as a Constitutionalist, and notably 
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that promising young Member, Mr. O'Mara, in a 
speech as racy and brilliant as any one of his name 
and race could desire. If on the one hand it was 
painful to find any dissension where it was hoped 
there would be noiie, on the other it was pleasant 
to find it not only numerically so weak but con- 
fined mainly to one point, and that the comparatively 
insignificant one of the constitutional sin of the 
Government. As to the main point — the Country's 
duty to the Empire in case of need — there was little 
or none worth notice ; and here then was the spec- 
tacle of the Legislature of the Country, comprising 
and representing all sorts and conditions of men, as 
earnest and ardent in its duty to old England as the 
Government or the Contingent itself. 

One Member only made use of expressions that 
savoured of disloyalty, but the idiosyncracies of the 
particular Honorable Member in question are well 
known ; and, after all, his vehemence had its use. 
It compelled the Opposition distinctly to disavow 
him. Protesting their own loyalty, they were 
compelled, as man after man they rose to oppose 
the motion, to repudiate their fellow-opponent's ex- 
pressions, as if themselves conscious of the natural 
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suspicion attaching, if not to their conduct, at 
any rate to their company. It is not to be 
said, of course, that their protestations were not 
as genuine as they were certainly emphatic. The 
natural objection alone of any commonly manly 
mind at such sentiments might well have impelled 
them to disavow the slightest sympathy with an 
associate holding and expressing such objectionable 
opinions. 



Sir John Robertson had never any doubt as to 
the propriety, or advisability, or necessity, or glory 
of the movement. 

Neutrality ! (said the brave old man), who says that we have 
lost our neutrality by the action of the Government 1 I should 
like to know when were we ever neutral 1 When in our history 
did we stand by in cold neutrality, knowing that the blood of our 
fellow subjects in another part of the World was being spilt 1 
We were never neutral It is not in our nature to be neutral. It 
is not in the nature of man or boy to be neutraL Even school- 
boys when a fight is going on are not neutraL There is no 
neutrality in the World. I claim that this Colony is the oldest, 
foremost, and wealthiest of the Colonies of England in these 
Seas, and are we to remain passive lest we should disturb some- 
body's idea of neutrality ] Thank God, I never had any neutrality 
in me. 
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The effect of this utter repudiation by their own 
leader on the ranks of the Opposition was immense. 
How with a few breaths of manly indignation he 
blew to the four winds all their flimsy fallacies of 
broken laws and an outraged Constitution, the 
newspaper reports but very feebly tell. It is not 
only tliat the Honorable Gentleman is hard for 
the quickest ear or fastest pen to follow; but 
what report could give any full idea of the swift 
turns and changes of tone and expression, the fire 
both of phrase and of manner, or the emphasis that 
in this case gave often to a single sentence the effect 
of an epigram, or to a single word the force of a 
blow. It was a speech which those who heard it 
will never forget; and when the grand old man 
concluded with the declaration that in all his long 
life never had his blood so thrilled with emotion as 
when he saw our soldiers marching down to the 
ships on their way to help our brothers in the 
Soudan, the crowded house rose almost to a man 
and cheered him to the echo. 

This was undoubtedly in more than one sense 
the speech of the debate. It marked the clear line 
in dealing with the question between patriotism and 
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party ; and contrasting as it did so decidedly with 
the action of the Opposition, of which he had 
hitherto been the recognized head, left those honor- 
able dissentients without even the poor excuse of 
being true to themselves. Perhaps the next speech 
in patriotic fire and effect to that of the Leader of 
the Opposition was the admirable effort of the 
Honorable Grentleman representing the Government 
on the occasion, the Treasurer, Mr. Dibbs. Referring 
to this party aspect of the matter, the Honorable 
Gentleman very vigorously said : — 

I vainly hoped that it would be possible to take the debate on 
this question to-night, and that there would be no division. I 
vainly hoped that, as the Honorable Member for Monaro (Mr. 
Badgery) put it to-night, the whole House might, by an act of 
unanimity, carry the Address to his Excellency the Governor on 
broad national lines, and that the paltry spirit of party for once 
would be forgotten I was sanguine enough to believe that ; but 
I must be content I presume, with the outcome of this debate. 

Sir John Bobebtsok : There is no party action in this matter 1 

Mr. DIBBS : I know there is one gentleman — ^the gentleman 
who leads the Opposition — who will not treat it as a party 
question. To his honor be it said, he will not treat it as a party 
question ; because it is a broad and national question. That 
honorable gentleman will lend himself to no party ; but there are 
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some gentlemen on the other side of the House, and there may be 
some deserters from this side for all I know. 

Sir John Bobebtsok : I don't call that party 1 

Mr. DIBBS : Of course it is party. What induced the speech 
of the Honorable Member for the Hunter but party ? What 
induced the criticism we have heard about the unconstitutional 
action of the Government but party spirit 1 I believe that the 
most prominent Members of the Opposition will not make this a 
party question ; and I believe that to their honor, and to the honor 
of the Country, they will give their vote on this occasion from a love 
of the country in which we live, and upon broad national grounds. 
But there are some Members whom we have heard to-night who 
would vote against any Government, and, as a public advertise- 
ment in the papers the other day told us, would ^•ote alone on the 
occasion if companions were not forthcoming. I should like to 
see one individual standing by himself on this particular occasion. 
We have been told out of doors that the Government by its 
action has placed New South Wales, and in fact the Australian 
Colonies, outside the respect due to her as a neutral, the position 
which she before occupied — that we, a dependency of England, 
under the protection of England, a portion of England, have lost 
our neutrality by reason of the act of the present Government, 
and that we have exposed the Colony to attack. I have read 
letters in the newspapers from distinguished men, in which we were 
accused of having made war with a Foreign State, and thus lost our 
neutrality. To attempt to argue against such a charge I believe 
the House would consider absurd. Let us believe, and let it go 
forth to the world, that, as long as we are under the English flag, 
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we are a portion of the British Empire, are prepared to- rejoice 
with her in her joys, and to bear our full share of all her troubles ; 
that we are not unmindful of what she has done for us, and that 
whether for weal or for woe, any country that stands by England 
in her wars will perish with her doom. Even if we perish with 
the doom of England, let us stand by the Country to which we owe 
so much, and let us hear no longer the voice of any traitor in 
Sydney, or within the walls of this Chamber, attempting to create 
sedition and disloyalty. 

Again, boldly defending the action of the Govern- 
ment, the Treasurer said : — 

Let any person take a calm view of the position of affairs in 
Europe when our offer was made to the Imperial Government, 
and he will find that England was in a position in which she most 
needed help, although she was quite strong enough to do without 
it. At no time in her history was she more beset by enemies. 
She stood at that particular moment without one ally in Europe — 
without one ally on the face of God's earth save her own Colonies, 
That was the position of England on the 12th February, 1885, 
when the Government Of this Colony took upon themselves a 
responsibility the exercise of which they well knew would in a 
few days bring them face to face with Parliament. They exercised 
this responsibility boldly for the good and honor of Australia and 
for its protection. We are here to-night face to face with Parlia- 
ment, and I do not fear the result. I do not for one moment 
doubt the loyalty of the people of this Colony, although there may 
be some disaffected persons, even within the walls of this House, 
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claiming to represent Englishmen, who talk of separation from the 
Old Country. Out, I say, upon such men who would so disgrace 
the name of a representative of Englishmen, who would ignore 
the very name of Englishman or Scotchman, and who would come 
here and talk about separation from the Mother-country at a time 
when she never stood more in need of aid. My blood almost froze 
in my veins to-night as I listened to the Honorable Member ; but 
I knew perfectly well that his language would meet with no 
response in this House, and I believe that if it be published 
in the newspapers to-morrow, not one man will be found to 
indorse it. 

That knowledge and belief were at once confirmed 
by the cheers with which these ringing sentences 
were greeted from all parts of the House, and the 
Honorable Gentleman concluded his very spirited 
speech in the following words : — 

The Government gauged public opinion, and we claim that 
by our act we have done the Country a service, for which, in 
lieu of censure, we ought to receive the approbation of this 
House. "We believe that by this simple act performed on the 
12 th of February, the Q-overnment have done more to bring 
about the federation of the Empire than could possibly have been 
done by any other means. Having given the House the reasons 
why the offer was made to the British Q-overnment, why it was 
accepted, how it affected the Empire, and where the interests of 
New South "Wales are bound up with those of the Empire — hav- 
ing done this, I am certain that the House will, by a very large 
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majority approve of the action of the Q-ovemment. We have 
not diminished the power of the Colony to defend itself. "We 
have, within two or three hundred men, the same number of 
soldiers that we had in February; but we have educated the 
people, and aroused in their breasts a deeper love for their 
Country, and excited a deeper patriotism tban they ever before 
possessed, and by so doing we have stirred their hearts, and 
made them understand the necessity of an adequate military 
preparation. "Whatever the act has cost, the result will be that 
the defences of the Colony, and of the whole of Australasia, will 
be placed upon a footing which will render attack from without, 
if not absolutely impossible, yet at all events absolutely hope- 
less. If that be the result, then the Government have done their 
duty. 

He was replied to by Mr. Wisdom, Attorney- 
General of the late Government, in a speech of great 
vigour. The Chief Justice's patriotic speech at the 
public meeting was denounced as a " disgrace and a 
shame to him"; the loyal offer of aid to the Empire 
described as a show of ^^ spread-eagleism^^ "the 
screeching of the Australian cockatoos to terrify the 
European eagles" — ^while our brave countrymen 
themselves were generously and patriotically spoken 
of as "that tag-rag and bob-tail whom the Govern- 
ment picked up in the streets." This eloquent, if not 
exactly elegant invective, was justij&ed " on the ground 
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of an infinite regard for the Constitution f or whicli our 
fathers bled and died.'* It did not matter, of course, 
that for the mere written Constitution under which 
we live no one had ever either bled or died ; that as 
Sir John Robertson afterwards clearly put it, we 
have rights far beyond our written Constitution 
under the law, and one of them, this very right of 
the Government to override the law in the interests 
of the Country. It was contended that it was not 
for the interest of the Country that she should be 
uplifted into the ranks of chivalrous Nations by this 
great deed, that it was better that she should 
remain secure in her insignificance within the four 
comers of her Constitution Act which, indeed, with 
so many dangerous detractors led by a "play-acting 
Colonial Secretary," should be to her as the very 
ark of her political salvation. It is fair to say that 
the Honorable and Learned Gentleman protested 
that he could be as loyal and patriotic as any one ; 
but then it must be on due cause and occasion 
shown, which he maintained against the "full 
Court" of the Country, the Press, and a large 
majority of the House, had not been done in the 
present case. On this point, all of them, and it may 
be said the British Empire with them, were politely 
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informed that they were all wrong. They would 
know better or change their minds presently when, 
the splendour of the play-acting Minister's pageant 
having faded, the true patriots would be recognized 
in the valiant few who had the courage to oppose 
this outrageous act; and the Honorable and Learned 
Member might have added, in the familiar Shake- 
spearian sense, " not till then." 

Arguments of this kind were listened to, it is 
almost needless to say, with impatience. Certainly 
there was little fear of the House being con- 
verted from the error of its unconstitutional ways, 
when every day told its fresh tale of enthusiasm — 
crowded public meetings in favour of the move- 
ment and noble contributions to the cause. But 
there was a danger that the moral effect of the act 
might be lessened, the full value of our sacril&ce 
somewhat discounted in the World's eyes by the 
fact that it was not made, as at first appeared, with 
the unanimous feeling of the Country, or at least 
that there were those amongst us whose hearts, from 
whatever cause, were not with the movement, either 
from the point of view of a lofty patriotism, or 

any other. Happily this was largely obviated by 

I 
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the better counsels that finally prevailed with the 
Opposition themselves, of whom it must in justice 
be said that they fought a hopeless battle fairly, 
and if unable to share in the generous action of 
their fellow-countrymen, at least refrained from any 
direct attempt to spoil or impede it. Even Mr. 
Wisdom admitted that the Country having set its 
hand to the work must go on with it ; and Mr. 
rietcher, notwithstanding his virtuous abhorrence 
of the whole Egyptian or Soudan business as a vile 
pandering to the powers of cruelty and slavery, was 
still Englishman enough to believe that his coun- 
trymen being there would fight well, and to hope 
that at least some of them would come back again. 
The motion was carried by a majority of sixty-four to 
twenty-three, when, on the happy thought of Mr. 
Loughnan, three cheers were called for Her Majesty 
the Queen, and instantly given by the whole House 
rising to a man. Only two Members, Messrs. 
Buchanan and Gibbes, were found opposing the 
Indemnity Bill, the passing of which measure 
through all its stages in one day in both Houses 
brought to a worthy conclusion the first War 
Session of Parliaments and satisfactorily proved the 
perfect accord in the great matter of the immense 
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majority of the Legislature with the Government 
and the Country. 



Australian Results. 

A [Federated Australia will be the work of 
impulse rather than resolution, and the work that 
creates an impulse is much greater than the debate 
or counsel that brings about a resolution. It may 
appear to surface observers that great men speak 
and a certain thing is done, that they command and 
it stands forth ; but a very little clearer knowledge 
and closer study will show how long the commanders 
have laboured, how constantly they have watched, till 
every condition had been perfected, every circum- 
stance arranged, and nought was required but the 
spoken word to combine the elements eager to run 
together and take the desired shape. Impulse is the 
material from which federation will grow ; impulse 
to act together in this way and that ; a common 
impulse to move together in a common cause, which 
movement accomplished will bring about common 
understanding and regard. One common ground 
we have held, and amid all* our petty jealousies 
and notions of selfishness, a very rock of salvation 
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it has been to us, — one common groimd in an 
undivided loyalty— an unchanging love to our 
mother land; another we have acquired by the 
movement whose visible result has been the 
despatch of our Contingent. There have been — 
we may as well confess these facts, being assured 
that the time of their departure is at hand — 
jealousies amongst various Colonies, bom of con- 
flicting interests, and designs not planned with a 
Continental radius ; the Victorian has desired to 
push his goods and gear a long way over our border, 
and to draw our substance to his capital, and the 
New South Welshman hai? been eager to secure a 
boundary which was not ordained by Nature, and 
could only be held by much craft and force. There 
was much on either side that was very strictly 
provincial, and very little that was in any sense 
Australian ; but always there was in every province 
and in every town that deep true love of England, 
always .the filial sentiment, and down deep, but 
firmly rooted, the patriotic heart. It was one of 
the few great things common to us all. Our boast is 
that we have added to it a common purpose and intent. 
We have done many things together before — ^appeals 
made to our common humanity have never gone 
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unanswered, but this appeal was not exactly made to 
her humanity ; it was not said, .do this because you 
are men, and certainly not because you are New 
South Welshmen or Victorians, or Queenslanders, 
but because you are first Britons, and secondly 
Australians. The appeal kindled a British and 
Australian sentiment, — ^it rose clearly above all 
local prejudice or pride, — it struck the second 
chord of being (for if philanthropy be the first, 
patriotism may well be second), and made music 
that passed from border to border, from province to 
province, from north to south and east to west, 
without a break or jar. Is there a doubt of this ? 
Let us see. What said Victoria, wherever the news 
reached her ? Take the telegraphic messages from 
the journalistic record of the day. Thus then, we 
find under date of Priday, 14th February : — 

When information relative to the offer of New South Wales 
to send a body of men to the Soudan reached Mr. Service on 
Thursday evening, he telegraphed to Mr. Dalley, stating that he 
awaited with interest the answer of the Imperial Government to 
the patriotic offer of Now South Wales, which he believed gave 
practical expression to the general Australasian feeling, and that 
if Mr. Dalley's offer were accepted Victoria would be glad to 
follow suit To-day Mr. Dalley forwarded Mr. Service a copy of 
the telegram which he received from the New South Wales 
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Agent-GeneraL Mr. Service then despatched the following mes- 
sage to Mr. Murray Smith, the Victorian Agent-General : — " If 
England valueH the assistance of the Colonies in the Egyptian 
Campaign, assure the Imperial Government that Victoria is ready 
to do her part as an integral portion of the British Empire." The 
idea of Victoria contributing a hody of men has been considered 
by Colonel Sargood and the Defence Officer. Colonel Sargood 
states that offers of assistance have been received from all sides, 
and he feels confident that a force of 5,000 efficient men could be 
raised in the Colony in three weeks. Mr. Shackell, M.L.A., wrote 
from Echuca to Mr. Service, stating that that district would unite 
in sending its proportion of 5,000 men. Colonel Smith, M.L.A., 
wrote to Mr. Service from Ballarat, stating that a strong feeling 
exists in Ballarat that Victoria shoxdd send a Contingent to serve 
in suppressing the Soudan rebellion, and he believed that a large 
body of first-class men in Ballarat would join at once. Mr. 
Service sent his thanks and suitable relies to both offers. 

And the same day from Queensland : — 

A meeting of Volunteer Officers was held this morning to 
discuss the action of Kew South Wales in offering to send troops 
to Soudan. Colonel French, who presided, said that he thought 
Queensland should not be behindhand, and he thought that 
Queensland might send some men if required. He also pointed 
out that the 9-pounder guns would be very serviceable in Egypt, 
lieutenant Drake, B«.N., offered his services as instructor of a 
naval brigade, and said that he could procure 100 men willing to 
go to Egypt iQ a week. Messrs. Bicardo and Gannon also pro- 
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mised 200 mounted infantry wLo would go to Egypt if required. 
Eventually it was decided that Colonel Prench should wait upon 
the Premier to lay the matter before him, and ask if tlie Government 
would encourage the project. Colonel French afterwards saw the 

« 

Premier on the subject, when Mr. Griffith said that the Govern- 
ment would consider the matter. 

The Government of Queensland did consider the 
matter, and were aided in their consideration by the 
offer of Mr. J. S. Lyster to give £1,000 towards ex- 
penses, and, on certain conditions, to provide 600 men 
and 400 horses within fourteen days. Whereupon 
the word went home immediately, — " We are ready 
if required." And in Adelaide, upon Monday, the 

« 

Government held a meeting to consider the desira- 
bility of sending troops to assist the British Govern- 
ment in the Soudan, when it was decided to wire to 
the Agent-General to inform the Home Government 
that South Australia would send 250 infantry, with 
officers, at her own expense, for service in the 
Soudan. At the same time it was decided to 
telegraph the determination to the other Austra- 
lian Governments, suggesting that Major-General 
Downes, as Senior Officer, should be placed in com- 
mand of united Australia's Brigade, which would 
be preferable to different Contingents from the 
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separate Colonies. The same evening about fifty 
Officers of the Volunteer Military Force met, and 
unanimously carried the following resolution: — 
'' That the Officers of the V. M. F. view with satis- 
faction the action of the Government in ofEering the 
services of the Volunteers for duty in the Soudan." 
Afterwards twenty-four Infantry Officers and one 
Artillery Surgeon volunteered. The Artillery 
Officers intimated their readiness to join should the 
Artillery be required. 

Surely there is unanimity enough in that, fair 
evidence of an interest which was in no sense 
provincial ; and as it is impossible to gather up all 
the voices of all the villages and towns of all sister 
Colonies, and a long telegraphic report, even from 
acknowledged leaders, may not be regarded as 
affording full satisfaction, it may be as well to give 
at some length a speech deliberately made by a well- 
known politician of Victoria charged in some sense 
with a diplomatic mission to this Colony. Mr. David 
Gaunson, a Member of the Opposition in the Parlia- 
ment of Victoria, was (so sure was the trust of the 
Premier in the support of all parties in this matter) 
commissioned by the Premier, Mr. Service, to visit 
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New South Wales, and, if opportunity offered, to 
speak the mind and express the sympathy of his 
Colony. Mr. Gaunson witnessed the Festival of the 
3rd, and the day following, at a Railway opening at 
Bungendore, being called to his feet by the unani- 
mous voice of the assembly, he spoke in this 
fashion : — 

Mr. Gaunson (after saying a little about Bungendore) said he 
was very glad to have that opportunity of publicly speaking to 
Her Majesty's subjects resident in New South Wales. He con- 
gratulated them most heartily and most sincerely upon, in the first 
instance offering, and in the next place promptly getting ready and 
despatching in the most perfect manner possible, as gallant a little 
body of men as ever went to fight for the honour of the Old 
Country. He told them frankly that the only thing that attracted 
him last Tuesday to Sydney — of which place he, as well as his 
dear old mother of 70 years, was a native — was the opportunity 
afforded him of showing his hearty sympathy in that very glorious 
performance. He would ask every man in this Colony whether, 
if he would do himself the justice of thinking upon the subject, 
he would come to any other conclusion than that England could 
claim in this matter, that those who were not with her must be 
against her. Germany was to some extent nibbling at our doors 
in the Pacific. The French were not exactly entertaining that 
enierde cordiale which we might hope, and the Bussians were 
threatening England in regard to India. With all those things 
in view, he thought they had done a thing of which they might 
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be pxH>ud, by proffering help to the Mother-country. They had 
grown into national life, and had advanced themselves in the eyes 
of the World a quarter of a century at least. He did not regret 
that the Country of his birth, and as a loyal British citizen he did 
not regret, that the Colony of New South Wales had taken the 
premier position amongst the Colonies. Who that was a loyal 
man amongst the whole of the Australian subjects of Her Majesty 
could regret it % They might tell him that some amongst their 
number had doubts as to the propriety of that act. Well, he for 
one would be sorry to quarrel with any other brother-Australian 
who chose honestly to differ from him upon the subject ; at the 
same time, how could any one with anything like enthusiasm for 
the name of England, and recollecting the object of that war, 

and that grand hero of romance, Gordon, who went out to the 
Soudan for the purpose of bringing off those Egyptian garrisons, 
come to any other conclusion than that it was a most humane and 
most noble act. He thought it was a grand thing that Creneral 
Gordon had died in order to inspire us with motives and incai- 
tives for duty. They would never have felt their duty had not 
Gordon died. They might tell him that Gordon had not performed 
his work, but he would tell them that had it not been for the self- 
sacrificing, single-minded services of that man, this Colony would 
have never experienced the extraordinary thrill of enthusiasm 
which had just passed through it ; and they might depend upon 
it that without enthusiasm nothing genuine was ever accomplished. 
He was proud of the action of Mr. Dalley in that matter. Mr. 
Dalley had placed the colonists of the whole of the Australian 
Colonies in the position of posing before the world as true-hearted 
sons of noble-hearted sires. They should not be ashamed of their 
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action, bat abould rejoioe in it The people of Yictoria^ as well 
as the residents of the whole of the other Colonies, although not 
taking part, oongratolated them. The inhabitants of the other 
Colonies did not envy the people of New South Wales but felt 
proud of them, and that they have reflected honour and credit 
upon the whole of the Australasian Colonial. 

Before he sat down he wished to convey to them, through the 
medium of the Press, that he stood there in part as the accredited 
^Representative of the Colony of Victoria, being a Member of the 
Opposition in the Victorian Parliament \ but the Premier of that 
Colony had done him the very high honour of asking him, if he 
had an opportunity, to express the hearty goodwill Victoria 
extended to New South Wales in the action she had taken. He 
had seen the troops as they had been sent to the battlefield diilled 
together, and although it would be an exaggeration to say they 
were perfectly trained, yet for the short time they had been 
together their drill was wonderful, while in point of physique 
they could scarcely be excelled. It was said that one volunteer 
was worth two pressed men, and they therefore could be said to 
have sent 1,400, and with the glorious well-wishing of yesterday 
fresh in their minds, each man would feel that the existence of 
tiie Empire depended on him, and that feeling would. render each 
of the brave soldiers in that band equal to three men, so that the 
effectiveness of their army might be said to be equal to 2,500. 
It was a happy augury yesterday that the "Australasian" was the 
first to clear the shore, and it would be in the name of Australasia 
that the men would be welcomed ; and a feeling of sympathy 
would go out to them from every English-speaking race. He had 
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no doubt that when they arrived on the scene of action they 
would do their duty and be equal to any post of honour that they 
might be called upon to fill ; but should their position be compara- 
tively inactive, let them remember the well-known words, " They 
also serve who only stand and wait" ; and slightly altering the 
words of Shakespeare, if that honour should be given them to be 
in the post of danger, he would say : — 

Their honour is their life ; both grow in one ; 
Take honour from them, and their life is done. 
Then my dear hege, their honour let them try ; 
In that they live, and for that they will die. 

Mr. Gaunson represents more creditably than any 
otiier public man perhaps the " native" element in 
Victoria. In that speech he was the mouthpiece of 
the native element no less than of the Government, 
and native cheers followed it wherever it was heard, 
from the Murray to Victoria's southern border of 
Pacific waves. 

But yet one other class of intercolonial critics 
must be considered. They are these who say, "It 
should have been Australian; the Contingent should 
have been fairly representative of the Continent." 
Beyond all doubt it should have been so represen- 
tative, had it been possible; but there existed 
difficulty. There was only a given time — only 
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nineteen days. The harvest of our Colony was 
fully ripe and could be garnered in those days, 
while in every other the grain was soft and the 
stalks were green. The offer was no sooner made 
than the news was flashed along all the wires 
of Australia, and every other Colony had every 
opportunity to follow it without a moment's delay, 
to gain the acceptance which would doubtless have 
been given. This gained, they might have pushed 
preparations along, and have gathered the Queens- 
land, the Adelaide, the Victorian troops, who, brought 
together upon the common battle-field, would, 
under an adequate Imperial command, have formed 
a true Australian Contingent, and have founded a 
joint Australian Military Porce. New South Wales 
flung open the door, and gave space for all who 
were ready to march out abreast and array them- 
selves beneath the Imperial standard. She did all 
that was possible to form the Australian Contingent ; 
and had every other Colony acted with a similar 
promptitude that much-desired deed would certainly 
have been accomplished, and thus the truest band 
of brotherhood have been forged the world has ever 
known. It would have been good and great and 
glorious to have seen not one but four Australian 
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Regiments in the field — good to hare had back 
bushmen from the northern downs of Queensland, 
with their nearly allied brethren of our own 
hot northern towns, broad-chested giants of the 
Hawkesbury, stout watermen of Illawarra, hardy 
mountaineers of Gippsland, and miners of Ballarat 
and Bendigo, with the eager chivalry of all the 
capitals of the Continent, standing in Zarebas, march- 
ing in squares, suffering in Hospitals, and it may be 
dying on the Desert sands together. That it cannot 
be so is not the result of any action or lack of 
action in this Colony. We were ready then — ^we 
shall be ready again whenever the time calls. And 
surely, if slowly, as the shadow on the dial, events 
move towards that time which is only to be indi- 
cated by the hand of fate. Arrogantly and impu- 
dently upon the frontier of India, as half a century 
ago at the gates of Warsaw, the Muscovite 

Pealfl his loud dram and twangs his trumpet horn, 

and prepares and proposes to ride rough-shod over 
all existing treaties, to take and to keep in virtue 
of his imagined strength, and to close in the death 
grapple with the only foeman he both hates and 
fears. If the leaven the English arras and hearts 
supply is not enough for the swart legions, Bajahs 
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and Princes will lead out, Australia may feel if 
she does not actually receive a message, and then 
let every other Colony be prompt in reply as New 
South Wales, and the Australian Contingent will 
assuredly march forth. 



Some Broad Effects and Distant Influences. 

The effect most deplored by those who deprecated 
in rational fashion the despatch of the Contingent 
was the destruction of what had been fitly and aptly 
termed "The strength of our isolation.'* It had 
been argued and held that we need not of necessity 
become involved in England's wars ; that our ports 
would be safe from assailment so long as we com- 
mitted no acts of oppression ; that, having no share 
in the provoking of England's quarrels, the "World 
would come to see that we could not justly be 
reckoned as belligerent ; that by-and-bye it might 
be necessary to make proclamation of our non- 
belligerent attitude ; and that although this might 
imply a formal separation from England, it would 
leave us free to grow as America has grown — ^unim- 
peded and unfettered by any great naval or military 
armaments, and free from the attack of any Eoreign 
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Power. Critics of this order pointed to the military 
oppression of the Great Powers of Europe, to the 
terrible war taxes, to the harassment of this per- 
petual condition of defence, and said : All this 
you have imposed upon us; henceforth we must 
labour as fight in armour ; we have departed from 
our pleasant, peaceful, comfortable ways, and for 
evermore must clank about with iron gloves upon 
our hands and iron pots upon our heads, never 
heeding the discomfort, so imperative is the neces- 
sity for safety. There was a shallow ground of 
reason bearing up argument of this sort, a shallow 
ground of superficial fact, which would have cracked 
at the first pressure of the heavy wheel of prac- 
tical experience, and let those who had trusted in it 
down to a depth of disappointment and despair 
whence they would with difficulty have been re- 
covered. Por what was the surety against the 
attack of any foreign enemy — what the reason 
which should prevent England's enemies from 
assailing England's Colonies? Has it been the 
traditional policy of England to spare the foreign 
possession of her foes ? Has England been in the 
habit of saying to her Admirals, Spare Canada, 
for you know that Canada's advice was never asked 
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at Paris: do not molest the Cape, for the poor 
Boers of the Cape had nought to do with the 
arrogance or impudence of Amsterdam. Has it not 
rather been the unvarying custom to strike every 
enemy at the most vulnerable poiut, and to recog- 
nize outlying possessions as chances of easy con- 
quest ? A very little study of history will afford 
an affirmative reply to these questions. Then, how- 
ever, comes the crude suggestion, But our conditions 
differ from those of any other colonies — of any other 
nations. We are free people, making our own laws, 
actually dealiog in independent fashion (as witness 
our tariffs and anti-Cbiuese legislation) with other 
negative powers. All hollow and empty when fairly 
considered. The sanction of the British Grown is 
required to every law we make ; and we are just 
as surely bound to Britain as the branch bank 
at Bourke to the parent institution iu Sydney. 
There is only one logical ground of argument upon 
which those who deplore the strength of isolation 
can stand, that is, the strength which might grow 
from total separation^ of which say all true Britons 
of Australian or of English birth, may God forbid. 
Nevertheless we will examine it. What is it — 
the strength of isolation which would follow 

K 
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a complete separation, a national existence, a 
national flag ? The fathers and followers of such 
an idea have but one argument — it is a vast one — 
America. They point to that New World in all its 
tremendous and progressive strength ; they say who 
has dared or who will dare to molest her ? She 
stands unarmed, yet recognized as equal amongst all 
armed and crowned nations of the World. She has 
grown thus from the time she sheathed the sword 
the crabbed conservatism and royal imbecility of 
England forced her to draw ; she has never been 
asked to point a gun against any invading enemy 
of alien birth. She has grown from one to sixty 
millions thus. She sent her ships out to all Nations 
and her Ambassadors to the ends of the World. The 
hundreds of millions that European Powers have 
expended in fortresses by land and sea, in armies and 
navies, chiefly to rust and rot away, she has used 
in sending railways through desolate regions, in 
building cities, in developing a continent — and so 
might we. 

Is it indeed so ? Let us again turn back a few 
pages of history ; let us compare the conditions of 
Nations in the beginning of the century and now. 
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What was Russia, Prance, Germany, Austria then — 
what are they now ? What desire of Colonies was 
abroad, what available power was there, to take or 
to make Colonies ? 

Is it not most common knowledge that through 
the twenty years wherein America was growing 
to the proportions of manhood, the Nations of 
Europe were so occupied with the task of watching 
the madness of Prance or of subduing her lust of 
conquest that they could not spare a thought for 
America, though El Dorado had beckoned at every 
port. There was no Germany in existence at that 
time, and the old Oestreich was so pent up between 
Magyar and Turk and Sclav, and so menaced by the 
all-prevailing Gaul, that all the Colonial possessions 
the World could afford would have seemed to her of 
less value than ten thousand lances ready at call. 
Prance was eager, but rather for war with eagles 
than the snapping up of callow ducklings, and 
Russia was rolling her tide of conquest eastward 
and holding her frontier against foes waiting to drive 
the iron ram of battle to the very centre of her 
being. Spain was in the condition of paralysis she 
is still enduring, and Italy was a handful of States 
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joined only in name. These conditions held wMle 
America grew, and thus America was left unmolested 
until so strong as to be absolutely impregnable to 
any Power of the world. And so might we grow 
perhaps, if conditions were the same; but look 
well at the ccmditions. Compare the France, the 
Germany, the £;ussia, the Austria, the Italy of 
to-day with the Powers that bore those names 
eighty or a hundred years ago. There is not a 
greater contrast between youths dreaming over 
books or dallying over sport, and strong men armed, 
mounted, perfected at all points and eager for 
fray and prey. It may almost be said that the 
two great Western Powers of the Continent have 
evolved themselves to the verge of possibility; 
all their mynnidons are armed, all their strength 
is put forth, they see no chance of becoming 
greater, the sphere of their proper being is com- 
plete — ^there can be no more expansicm. But just 
close beside the Continent, rival at all points equal 
in council, insisting upon a voice in the settlement 
of all Continental matters, is a power whose espan- 
sion is only to be limited by the limits of the World. 
All her home acres may be tilled, all her home 
bounds touched, but she 1ms said to Asia, be thou 
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mj ialieritance, aiid to Anstralm, be thou the 
portion of all my children ; she has set her foot in 
the great waste places of the World, and she rises 
now and through all the ages a Power of which the 
little home land £3 hut the glorious crown, and by 
comparison with whc^e majestic bulk France is a 
pigmy and Germany a cumbersome dwaarf. But as 
yet there are breadths of water and seams of clay 
between the various portions of this unprecedented 
Empire, there are opportunities of shaking it 
asunder, there is or there is supposed to be material 
existing wherefrom conditions of successful rivalry 
may be wrought ; and the powers whose jealousy or 
ambition is suddenly pricked into activity, are 
playing such a game at grab for eyery scrap of this 
material as the world has never seen before. Is 
not Germany swooping as an eagle upon every 
scrap of unoccupied territory in Polynesia and in 
Africa ? Is not Prance laying hands upon all weak 
places in all continents, fighting great wars for 
any inheritance in Madagascar or in Asia ? Is not 
Bussia spreading her wings and pushing her wheels 
of conquest ? And if each and all is so eager for a 
barren inheritance, what would prevent any one, in 
the event of an Australian separation from England, 
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from descending upon the north or west of our 
continent and setting up whatever inland bounds of 
latitude or longitude its rulers might approve? 
Jealousy of other Powers, unfriendliness to England ! 
Surely most recent history might teach us that these 
are shallow reasons indeed. Does German jealousy 
prevent Prance from founding an empire in Asia ? 
Does Prench jealousy prevent Germany from taking 
the greater half of New Guinea ? Does not the 
aggression of the one justify rather than retard the 
advance of the other, and is it not more than pro- 
bable that if we sent the standard of Britain fluttering 
backward to wiser lands beyond the seas, the Teuton 
eagle might descend upon the north and the Gallic 
upon the west, and both encroach perpetually upon 
the east. And where then would be the cheap and 
vaunted strength, — the strength of isolation ? Let 
us thank God that the foolish dream, the wretched 
delusion, has left us, and for ever — ^that the strength 
of our imity has taken root in our souls, and that 
truly as in sacrificial rite of old, we have laid our 
gift upon the altar of Patherland, have sworn our 
vow and are prepared to seal it with most precious 
blood. The strength of isolation was a tulchan to 
content the poor dumb cow while milked by the 
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hand of abominable selfishness. It is recognized 
now — ^it is kicked away — ^it will never deceiye any- 
more ; its destruction is the first great result of the 
patriotic movement. 

The next, perhaps, is a just and proper recog- 
nition of the duty of the Colony to the Mother-land, 
There is no denying the fact that through all our 
careless prosperous years a proper idea of that duty 
had been lacking. In a few high minds it lived 
land glowed, and occasionally they flashed it forth, 
to the bewilderment rather than the enlightenment 
of the multitude. But which question was asked 
more frequently — ^What has the Mother-land done 
for us ? or what ought we to do for the Mother- 
land ? The commerce we brought to her was talked 
about, the home we provided for her surplus people 
was enlarged upon ; but very seldom was the truth 
admitted, that her enterprise discovered and rescued, 
her arms took, held, and still hold the country we 
occupy and make profit by. Men's minds were not 
in a receptive condition for these important truths ; 
it was necessary to touch one responsive sentiment 
that all others might be unlocked. The trumpet 
which summoned the New South Wales Contingent 
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opened all the gates of the Australian understanding. 
For the first time men might speak of Australian 
obligation^ and obtain a patient and sympathetic 
hearing ; for the first time the general mind began 
to see that this Continent was not ours of right 
divine or by any right of inheritance, except of 
kinship with England, that all we had was a mag- 
nificent gift, bestowed by the mother who now 
did not look towards ns for help, but, hemmed 
in, and harassed and vexed on all sides, still stood 
as the mother of nations and the Empress of 
the world : calmly anxious may be, but serenely 
strong, waiting till her children should arise, but 
disdaining to summon them even by the feintest 
sign. Our trumpet call lifted our eyes, elevated 
our understanding, gave us clearer and broader per- 
ceptions ; did not, as has been crudely though kindly 
said, give us immediate status as a nation, but gave 
evidence of our true breeding and indissoluble 
alliance with the Nation of which our highest boast 
is to be part. 

And following the recognition of that duty came 
the strong resolve to perform it worthily, and as 
became our birth and blood. We have slept long. 
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-with ttas feeling we hare awakened at last, let ns 
testify, and not in words but deeds : " Oh, MothCT 
England ! have yon need of ns in truth ? Awake, 
then I open hearts and pockets, pour out the 
treasure and the blood of the land without stint or 
care." Such was the feeling from the Leeuwin to 
Cape York, from the moment the offer of New 
South Wales was known. There was an impulse, if 
not a cry, of " To arms ! " And what came and 
comes therefrom? In the first place each old 
warrior buckled on his belt, in the second in some 
thousands of breasts that heretofore had been desti- 
tute of one saying impulse arose the mastering 
emotion of war, — ^war, and in a good cause ! 

Now, with deepest sympathy towards aU apostles 
of peace and fullest convictions of the ghastly 
horrors of war, it is impossible to shirk the truth, 
world old and world wide, that no nation destitute 
of the impulse and lacking the experience of 
war has ever risen to any noble height. The 
fighting races haye been not only the conquer- 
ing but the civilizing races. March eastward 
from our Viking-founded Sovereign Isle, and surely 
as the fighting impulse is lacking or has been 
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permitted to decay, civilization will have been 
found to have lowered, industry to have declined, 
and honour and chivalry to have died. The 
culmination of baseness in this respect is found 
perhaps in China, where, cowering behind a stone 
wall instead of standing to a fringe of bayonets, the 
most populous Empire of the world has degraded 
to a condition of miserable and effete barbarism. 
There is no true civilization in China, for there is 
utter dearth of those truest fruits of civilization — 
honour and honesty, chivalry, courtesy, progress, 
and cordial relationship with humanity. With a 
most tenacious grip China has retained the strength 
of isolation, and to-day China rots in its coils. Do 
we desire a similar fate? The answer is in the 
response to the noble invitation. Honour and arms 
are for ever associated, they cannot be cut asunder ; 
and honour is felt to the life of a nation as honesty 
is its proper food. We owe not the birth but the 
quickening of honour to the impulse which led to 
our military movement. Honour and chivalry with 
all the gentle graces which follow in their train rise 
up before us now, becoming our willing lovers and 
accepted brides. We are conscious of a new grace 
as a new purpose in life. We shall have heroes. 
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and with sorrow be it confessed, we must have 
martyrs ere long. Mark the tide of emotion as 
it rolls along and you see man after man 
quickening with a new-born sense of devotion, 
putting on a new resolve of duty, and you know 
that, idle and worthless and effeminate before, he 
is almost noble now. Women, whose intuition 
is above all our philosophy, bow down to him, 
for they know that he has sworn to take his life in 
his hand and to give it if necessary to the com- 
mand of authority, which interprets to him the 
voice of duty. Prom the meanest cot in the land 
that sends a soldier forth, or welcomes a hero 
home, to the palace that wreathes itseK in flowers 
for welcome or farewell, the whole breadth of 
home has been blessed and disciplined. The next 
generation may have more of the fruit of blessing. 
They will have the full life of courteous chivalrous 
manhood, and truly and highly devoted womanhood, 
of which we sow the seed by our call to arms and 
to duty. We cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that our lives so far have been poor, colourless, and 
of the highest fruits altogether barren; that we 
have not worthily filled the place to which God by 
His bounty had called us ; that we had not bred 
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men so truly in the image of the Gods as our powers 
permitted ; that however we may haye excelled in 
the way of utility and progress, we have failed 
lamentably in the growth of highest human grace. 
This latest impulse begets in us the broad notions of 
the sacrifiee of the meaner self, which feed the high 
and gentle and lovely things of life. Is it good to 
be liberal at the call of patriotism, then good also 
it is to be equally liberal at the call of art, of cul- 
ture, of the broad service and worship of beauty in 
its innumerable forms. Following the liberal giving 
to the patriotic cause we shall see an equal liberality 
in many ways. If it is good to give blood and 
treasure in the service of the State, it is wise to 
make the State worthy of such expenditure. Uplift 
then those Cathedral walls, and set bells to chime 
in all the towers, build us palaces to overshadow 
our waters of more than Italian brightness, raise us 
galleries for our art. The Gods of honour and arms, 
of chivalry and devotion, have come down to us ; 
make the house worthy for their dwelling. 

And what have we been taught as to our destiny ? 
If duty has been made clear, let us gaze for a 
moment where duty leads. Suppose that the old dreaHji 
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of isolation could in any way haye been realized 
that adrift from England and unmolested by other 
Powers we had arrived at a full manhood; what 
place should we have filled in the World ? How 
should we have appeared in the eyes of all men ? 
Glance at the present tendencies of the various Colo- 
nies ; study whither they must lead. What of the 
peculiar feelings existing between certain sections of 
the people of this Colony and Victoria ? What of the 
directly opposed interests of tropical and temperate 
Australia ? What of the Great Colony rising slowly 
and surely upon the western ocean bounds ? Lack- 
ing the inspired tie, the common duty, the bond of 
relationship to the glorious whole of the Empire, 
ii3 there any assurance against shock and severance — 
State against State, and a continent whose division 
would be rigid as those of Europe, and whose strength 
no less wasted and divided ? America may again 
be set up, but we cannot forget that America was 
welded by an ill-begotten hate, effective for the pur- 
pose as the love we hope never to lose. Supposing 
however, and but for argument sake, that union 
prevailed in Australia, that provincial barriers were 
beaten down, that an Australian race grew mighty 
and tumssailable by any power of the Northern or 
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Southern world — what would be its chaxacteristics, 
what its influences ? What would be its mission 
but simply to save itself, and what grew ever from 
this miserable self-saving but a Mongolian condition 
of selfish ease, or of poverty, that claimed no 
sympathy because it had never recognized any duty 
in the world ? Linked to England we share Eng- 
land's mission, and marching with England we shall 
sanctify and glorify ourselves by its performance. 
Let us never imagine that duty is yet fulfilled. 
England, that peopled the West, will civilize the 
East. And the power England is building up in 
Australia will be the great factor in that work. 
Through years and through centuries, maybe, the 
power and the influence of England must fall, blow 
upon blow, shock upon shock, upon the heathen- 
ism, the barbarism, the devildom and the ignorance 
of Asia. English influence will yet meet Bussian 
tyranny upon a mightier frontier than that of 
Afghanistan, and by might and right in every 
meeting prevail, and Australia will be the right 
arm of England in all that glorious work. 

Is the vista long, the horizon broad enough ? Is 
the realm of possibility extended to a suflGlcient 
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breadth ? Then let us return to a most practical 
issue for a moment and answer the question, what 
had the trumpet sounded in New South Wales to 
do with it all ? We shall not for one moment 
shirk the question ; we shall make no claim to 
any creative power. Beyond the gathering to- 
gether of the little Contingent, and the starting 
of the impulse which developed into the Patriotic 
Pund, the trumpet call did, or more correctly 
created, nothing. But boldly, uncompromisingly, 
and without fear of just rebuke or logical refuta- 
tion we say, it pushed away the scales from the 
eyes of the world. Men of Australia awoke and 
saw duty. Men of England looked up and saw 
approaching to them an ever-increasing multitude 
of brothers and comrades, companions in labour and 
in arms ; and men of the world, with many varying 
emotions, beheld an expanding and yet a uniting 
England, so vast, so progressive, and so true to a 
parent genius, as to encircle and overshadow all the 
Powers and Principalities of the world. There had^ 
been doubt in the matter before, doubt in Berlin as 
in Sydney, in Paris as in Melbourne, on the plateau 
of the Deccan and on the border lands of Asia. 
The maiden lance, tossed in air in this our maiden 
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city, pierced to the heart of the dragon of doubt, 
and the pangs of his death were felt in every nation 
of the world. Our action by comparison with many 
recorded deeds of oth» cities is trivial, is ridiculous^ 
is unworthy of mention ; but its deep and broad 
and true significance will be felt, if not remembered, 
when record of many waars is lost, when tales of 
great battles are forgotten, when the memories of 
the statesmen and warriors of the time are dust and 
ashes as their bones, and when England one and 
indivisible takes the headship not of Europe but 
of the World, and executes judgment and justice, 
according to her charter, and the faithful service 
she will render to the all-prevailing influences of 
justice and liberty and the progress which makes 
no God wroth and no man ashamed. 



Me. Dallet in the Countuy. 

It was only natural that the main author of 
this great movement should take occasion, as 
opportxmity oflfered, to justify and defend, not 
himself, indeed, against charges whose sufficient 
answer was their own clear malevolence and absur- 
dity, not even so much his action itself, as to 
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the Country itself its own patriotic enthusiasm. 
There was little need for his eloquence to arouse a 
spirit which the mere offer of aid to the Empire 
sufficed to evoke wherever the brave news went, but 
there was need for a mouthpiece for the Country's 
great heart — ^an interpreter, even to themselves, 
of the new spirit which was so moving all men's 
minds — ^if indeed it may not be said that in these 
speeches the orator was, in a sense, the whole 
Empire's mouthpiece, interpreting not less the heart 
of the Old Country to us than our heart to her. In 
any case this record would be clearly incomplete if 
it did not include at least some specimens of these 
speeches, which, whether needed or not to stir the 
Country's heart, will live long in the Country's 
memory. 

The "note" of these speeches, it will be seen, is the 
same throughout — ^the indivisible unity of the Em- 
pire. It was in this end — the opportunity by one bold 
stroke at the right moment both of cementing and 
declaring to the world that "glorious unity" — that 
Mr. Dalley's genius found its inspiration, and his 
daring deed its unanswerable defence. Thus, in his 
speech at Orange, disclaiming the least personal merit 
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for having, as he modestly put it, •* availed himself 
of the accident of his position, which enabled him to 
express to England the thoughts of this great Aus- 
tralian people,'' the honorable gentleman said : — 

It was a simple act of dutj done at the right time and under 
the right circumstances. (Benewed applause.) I have been 
spoken of as one deserving great praise for its performance. 
(Hear, hear.) I feel only ashamed of this entirely undeserved 
eulogy. I knew well what would be the instant consequence of 
the act, but the glory of this rightly belongs to others. (Hear, 
hear.) It is the people who have shown to the World within a 
week or two the glorious unity of the Empire — (applause) — ^the 
force and capacity, of sacrifice of its most remote dependencies \ 
that its armies are to be found wherever its Colonies are planted — 
(cheers) — and that in moments of peril or reverse millions of 
armed men would rally round and uphold its standard. (Prolonged 
cheering.) True it is that our means of testifying our devotion 
are but limited ; but multiply our contributions by the numbers 
and resources and patriotism of the dependencies of England, and 
you have an army great and chivalrous enough to stand with 
calmness and dignity before the Empires of the World. (Bcnewed 
cheering.) It is not in what may be actually accomplished by our 
small and noble band, whose enrolment and service unfold a new 
page in the glorious volume of Imperial history ; it is not what 
they may do ; but what their enrolment and service teach to the 
World. (Hear, hear.) There were those who thought that the 
Colonies of England were her weakness ; that in great struggles 
the nation would feel them as helpless children clinging to her 
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neck and enfeebling the strong arms of the parent fighting for the 
sacredness of the hearth ; that their protection would imperil the 
fall exercise of Imperial strengtL Such alarms and apprehensions 
can no longer exist. The Colonies are the camps and barracks of 
Imperial forces, ready to die for the Empire wherever the foe may 
be found. This is the lesson we have, by a singular privilege 
vouchsafed to us, been enabled to teach the World. (Hear, hear.) 

That the " simple act of duty done at the right 
time," had exactly the "instant consequence" 
which its author intended and "knew well'* it 
would have is now matter of history, but it is 
worth noting how instantly its true significance 
was felt and acknowledged at home. 

Far more hopeful and encouraging (wrote the PaM Mall 
Gazette, the day after the despatch of the Colony's offer), as a 
sign of English brotherhood all round the world than even the 
felicitous quotations of the Prime Minister is the offer that New 
South Wales has made to despatch two batteries of Artillery and 
one regiment of Infantry fully equipped, from Sydney to Suakim, 
in thirty days from the receipt of the reply of the Imperial 
G-ovemment. That is a generous offer, nobly conceived and 
admirably timed. Not all the talk that there has been concern- 
ing Federation, useful and necessary as much of that has been, 
can compare in solid value to this spontaneous offer of Colonial 
help. The great mother of free Nations, still mourning for her 
best and bravest son, is encouraged in the midst of her sorrow 
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bj a cheery message across the seas from the most English and 
most thriving of the States that have sprung from her loins. No 
sooner does the Colon j learn the fatal news than the wire that 
brought the telegram of death, even on the threshold of victory, 
throbs once more with the message of sympathy and help. Is 
Gordon dead ? — then New South "Wales will hasten to despatch 
both men and guns to aid the old country in discharging the 
duties which she owes to civilization and mankind. More welcome 
message seldom reached us at a darker time, and " portentous*' 
indeed must be the " degeneracy" which permits such loyalty to 
cool and alienates the sympathy and the affection of these stout 
Englishmen beyond the Sea. 



But if to show to tlie world the glorious unity of 
the Empire was the main effect of the act, it was 
not the only one, and thus the " stout English- 
men beyond the Sea" are told what in doing their 
duty to the Empire they have done for themselves. 

What a spectacle this Colony has presented during the last two 
weeks 1 Among living public men of influence, of all kinds of 
opinion?, there Las not been a dissentient voice. (Applause.) 
Differences, both those odious and abominable ones, of sect and 
nation, and those harmless ones, of prejudice and opinion, have 
been forgotten, (Hear, hear.) Enmities have been extinguished ; 
rivalries, save in holy patriotism, thrown to the winds. The law 
of sacrifice and service has been adopted as the only rule of public 
conduct. What a noble national discipline for ourselves. In a 
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great modern book by a great scholar and a great teacher, himself 
a man of peace, of pity, and tenderness and love incomparable, he 
writes his hope for his nation, then as he thought — and thought 
rightly, as it proved — falling back in renown. And what was 
the hope of this cloistered scholar ? It was in his own words — 
" The sentiment of military honour ever renewed by our heroic 
traditions." " Many a one," he wisely says, " at the moment of 
fainting stops short, without knowing why, because he feels upon 
his face the invisible spirit of the heroes of our wars, the breath 
of the old Mag." " It is only," he says, " among those who hold 
that flag aloft, whose bayonets are gleaming without spot, that 
strength and mind, valour and right, these two blessings separated 
throughout the earth, go hand in hand." These are his words : — 
* Every time," he says, " I see these young soldiers pass, my heart 
bounds within me, and I pray that nothing may darken that glory 
impenetrable to every eye, now hovering above them." Gentle- 
men, when on Tuesday next our humble contribution to the 
chivalry of the Empire leaves our shores, it ought to be accom- 
panied with the benedictions and the best wishes of every man, 
woman, and child in the country. (Hear, hear.) Fortunate 
indeed are the heroic men themselves, upon whom the eyes of 
Englishmen,^ Irishmen, and Scotchmen all over the world are 
fixed in admiration, in hope and sympathy. The day of their 
departure will be the first in our heroic history. I shall take care 
that no material aid will be wanting to invest it with all the 
circumstances of a national festival and with all the grandeur 
of an historical epoch. (Cheers.) For the rest the soul of the 
people will be with these most favoured soldiers in their glorious 
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work. The grandest poet of our tunes was he who, meditating 
on warlike perils, and on the mightiness of his nation, said : — 

* * WxndB blow and waters roll. 
Strength to the brave and power and Deity, 
Tet in themselves are nothing I One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the sonl 
Only the nations shall be great and &ee. 

(Prolonged applause.) 

A still greater oratorical effort, perhaps one of 
the greatest in all his brilliant career, was his speech 
at the public banquet to Sir Patrick Jennings at 
Dubbo. By this time some voices of opposition 
had been heard ; Sir Henry Farkes, though out of 
Parliament, was making vigorous efforts in the Press 
to discredit the movement, and a certain section of 
the Assembly were rumoured to be very virtuously 
indignant at what was termed the Government's 
gross breach of the privileges of Parliament, and 
flagrant violation of the Constitution. This speech 
therefore, though still scarcely condescending to a 
detailed defence of the Grovemment's action, was 
doubtless intended as a general one; and as it 
covers pretty well the main Hne of attack and is in 
itself a very brilliant piece of oratory, it may be 
given here in full. 
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Mr. Dalley, who on rising to respond was loudly 
cheered, said :— 

Gentlemen, — You are aware I have accepted your invitation to 

dinner under peculiar circumstance& But a few hours will inter- 

Tene between this festival and the threatened Parliamentary 

impeachment of myself and all my colleagues — (No, no) — except 

my most fortunate friend, the Premier, who is providentially 

recruiting himself at the hot lakes of New Zealand. Quiet, 

respectable, hospitable country gentlemen like yourselves are 

necessarily unequal to the violent imaginative effect of realizing 

the sensations of a gentleman publicly dining so near to the period 

when banquets are no longer of any care or consequence to him, 

and can interest him no more. But it may be that, owing to an 

unconquerable levity of nature, I have not that seriousness which 

befits this occasion, and I am incapable of acting apprehension and 

disturbing your conviviality. I confess that lately I have felt 

now and then that some one must suffer for the magnificent and 

universally prevailing enthusiasm (flashing like an electric spark 

as it went through the community), but I did not realize that I 

was the man. (Applause.) I knew, of course, in the words of 

one of the greatest men, that 

When pride mountB high 
The watchers* axe is nigh. 

But then I was conscious of no pride except that which was 
inspired by actions of unexampled nobleness on the part of others. 
I little thought that in working night and day, with only one 
prospect of a not very remote reward in the unattractive form of 
a public funeral — (laughter) — that I might really have even that 
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melancholy gratification anticipated by a more imposing and less 
tran(][uil scene ; that I was a traitor instead of a patriot — (No, no) 
— a violator of the Constitution in place of a loyal subject, and 
that impeachment, not public gratitude, was the wages I was 
earning by labours never before surpassed in the public service of 
this Country. (Applause.) I could not realize all this — I can 
hardly do it now. And that is perhaps the reason why I am here 
at this moment, squandering in sinless amusement hours which 
should be more profitably employed in an exanjination of conscience 
and in the settlement of those affairs which lie outside the con- 
solations of physicians and the skill of attorneys. Gentlemen, 
what has been our offence % We have awakened in these Austra- 
lian Colonies an enthusiasm of sacrifice, of heroism — (hear, hear) — 
of all the nobler qualities which are to the loftier national life 
what the immortal soul is to the perishable body of humanity. 
We have lifted up remote Colonies to equal companionship with 
chivalrous nations. We have fixed the admiring eyes of the 
whole World upon ourselves. (Applause.) These are acts not 
usually, as you are aware, effected by laws passed by the Governor 
by and with the advice of both Houses of Parliament. They are 
sometimes done by straining the powers of Statutes ; sometimes 
even by failing to fijid strict constitutional authority for the 
actions. Well, gentlemen, what else have we accomplished by 
this action ? We have shown to the World that in a sense, and 
with a meaning of sacred patriotism, the watchword of disloyalty 
is the very motto of our devotion — that England's difficulty is our 
opportunity — (hear, hear) — that we have watched and waited for 
the moment when we could aid, however humbly, that Empire 
which, after all, is the guardian and depository of the noblest form 
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of constitutional freedom that the World has ever seen. We have 
acted from the ambition to stand before the World as a part of the 
great brotherhood of freedom, and under the inspiration of that 
weighty Norse proverb which says " Bare is back without brother 
behind it." When men and women give their gold without stint 
— their precious sympathies and prayers — their service and their 
lives, and give with gladness and with thankfulness at the privi- 
lege of giving — ^when they renounce the gratifications of life with 
the alacrity of men who are abandoning its vexations, and march 
to do battle in a distant land with eagerness and with an exulting 
happiness, their loyalty has a meaning which all the world can 
understand and admira (Loud applause.) This is what we have 
shown to the World by our action. As I have said elsewhere, the 
Statesmen who contemplate the disturbance of the World's peace 
will from this time not limit their calculations, so far as England 
is concerned, to her ironclads and her armies. They will consider 
the rapidly increasing millions of her colonial subjects, their 
boundless resources of all forms of material wealth, their capacity 
of swift and effective organization for purposes of offence as well 
as of defence, and above all, their triumphant resolve to stand by 
the great Empire in her troubles, and to spend and be spent in 
her service. (Cheers.) No ill-considered and uncalculated wars 
will be engaged in by even the most reckless of military despots ; 
and our joyful sacrifices will aid the cause of peace. Gentlemen, — 
Tou will not think for a moment that I am speaking as if all this 
would be the instant consequence of our single act in this Colony. 
But you know that which we were by our promptitude enabled 
to accomplish the other great Australian Colonies were most 
anxious to assist The great neighbouring Colony of Victoria 
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felt as deeply, aspired as nobly, was as capable of sacrifice and 
devotion, as oiir8elye& Nothing could possibly have been more 
honourable and gratifying than the conduct of its Goyemment 
and people toward ourselves. They have covered us with con- 
gratulations, even as our own citizens covered our departing 
soldiers with flowers in the streets of the city as they marched to 
the ship& Their Governor sent a last touching message of 
sympathy and admiration, which was read to our men at the very 
moment of embarkation. Their Premier did the same^ in language 
of heartfelt enthusiasm, which I caused to be sent after the men 
to Adelaide. Had an Australian Oontingent been accepted (of 
which I should have been proud if it were practicable), we could 
have sent a force of as many thousands as we sent hundreds. 
(Loud and continued applause.) And this will be known to the 
World. Our little noble band is but the advance guard of a 
glorious Imperial Federation. They will go on, and men will 
know what force is behind and is upon its march to the front. I 
have spoken of the sympathy of Victoria. It was manifested in 
another form. Several of the members of our Contingent came 
from that Colony to join it — (hear, hear) — and hundreds applied 
who could not be accepted. Only a few hours before the 
embarkation a young and accomplished OfSlcer, who had served 
with distinction in the Imperial Army, arrived from Melbourne 
and begged to be permitted to accompany the force as a private 
soldier. Our action has immediately drawn the Colonies more 
closely together. We feel the value of interchanged sympathies 
and the force of united effort We owe our acceptance of service 
not to a belief in our greater loyalty, but to the fact that we are 
ready at a few weeks' notice to embark. Our readiness has been, 
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aa yon are aware, charged against us as an offence. In sending 
help to England we haye, as it would appear, -violated the Gon- 
stituiaoii. (1^0, noi) in stimnlating heroism we have incurred 
the penalties of criminal offenders. It has been suggested that if 
I had a right view of my official duties and relations, I ought^ as 
Attamey-^neral, to file a bill against myself as Acting Golonial 
Secretary. (Laughter.) In helping the Queen's cause we have 
been accused of making war upon foreign countries without the 
sajiction of Parliament. And a number of other charges have 
been preferred against us of a similar character. Gentlemen, in 
sending military assistance to England in a foreign country, we 
were perfectly well aware that we were straining the powers of 
local provisions made for our own defence ; but we resolved that 
as members of the Empire we were defending ourselves and aU 
most dear to us just as much in Egypt as if the common 
enemy menaced us in this Golony. (Gheers.) The Queen's 
enemies were ours wherever they were; and this lesson, 
which we are now teaching those who are incapable of appreciating 
it, they may some day understand in their own persons. Their 
argument pushed to its legitimate extreme woidd prevent us, if a 
hostile force menaced Melbourne to-morrow, from sending a single 
man or gun to save the capital until we had summoned Parliam^it 
to authorize us — altered our law — and obtained the necessary 
provision from the public Treasury, and the regular constitutional 
authorization. The noble Gity of a neighbouring Golony might be 
in flames while we were drawing up proclamations, amending 
defective laws, and pursuing a strictly Parliam^itary course of 
procedure. Gentlemen, we prefer, thank God ! slight constitutional 
improprieties to the abandonment of duty, the neglect of great 
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opportunities, and the glory of giving noble examples. (Applause.) 
We have received historical warning from the times of the Stuarts, 
and the fate of their upholders. One li'V^s and learns, and' sees, 
history under new and strange and bewildering lights ; but I was 
not before aware that that ill-starred race, and its romahtic and des- 
perate adherents, perished on the scaffold from their devotion to 
the glory of England, their pride in her freedom, theit sympathy 
with her people, their hatred of her enemies. Th§i^e were not the 
lessons taught in our earlier days. . Gentlemen, who are with us, 
and- who are against us % The first, the ablest, the most patriotic, 
the most cultivated m*i in the Colony, are with us. The great 
body of the .worki»g-men of lh# Country are with us. (Hear, hear.) 
•This I say ^visedly, and with a thorough kno^'^edge. Nobody in 
the Country knows them better than I do, is prouder of their 
support and confidence, has deeper sympathies with them ; and I 
shall dare to say no man in this Country has more of their genuine 
attachment than it is my great distinction to possess, and which, I 
may remark, is the highest distinction which I prize. Who are 
against us ? Those, in the first place, who would have disposed of 
their souls (if purchasers for such extremely damaged articles could 
have been obtained in an overstocked market of such commodities) 
for the conception of our idea, and the means of giving it effect ; 
those who hate a generous action, and those who see and feel in a 
nobler and purfer public spirit the death-blow given to factions and 
intrigues ; these are our enemies ; but they are those also of the 
Empire. They deride our brave Australian troops; but they 
would mock also the chivalry of the Guards. They hold up our 
service to scorn, and ourselves to insult. Gentlemen, their day is 
past — (hear, hear) — and a brighter and more auspicious one is 
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dawning for peace, and freedom, and glory. We are ambitions of 
the sympathies -of great names and sovereign natures ; for as Hood 
beautifully says in his dedication of a poem to Coleridge, when 

ft 

We gain applause from the great in name, 
We seem to be partakers of their fame. 

At the conclusion of the Honorable Gentleman's 
speech the audience rose en masse and cheered him 
vociferously, and wherever, the next day, the report 
of that heart-stirring address went there is no doubt 
that, in spirit if not in f ac^ their countryi^ien did 
the same. It was his own strong patriotic feeling 
and the confidence with which he appealed tQ^ the 
same spirit in his countrymen that ensured the 
success of the movement from the first ; and, as we 
have said, in these speeches alone naight be found 
its sufficient record, so far af least as was con- 
cerned in it the general heart of the Country* 



In the Soudan. 

Considerably within the thirty days originally 
prescribed for the voyage of the Contingent it had 
reached its destination, Suakim, and met with such 
a reception from its gallant comrades and country- 
men, the British troops, as alone might have 
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eflfectually disposed of the objection that our aid 
was not wanted, or only accepted out of compliment. 
The passage is reported to have been a most enjoyable 
one, the necessary strict driU and discipline being 
pleasantly varied with many means of recreation, 
and the men arriving in splendid health and spirits. 
The march from the ships to the Camp is described 
as *' a most stirring sight/' The British and Indian 
troops lined the way, and as our men passed be- 
tween their ranks they were cheered continuously. 
Their fine soldierly appearance and the enthusiasm 
with which they seemed to enter upon their work 
were greatly admired, and on arrival at the camp, 
after being reviewed by General Graham, they were 
addressed by that gallant Officer in the following 
stirring terms : — 

In the name of the forces nnder my command, I give you a 
hearty welcome as comrades and brothers in arms, who have come 
hither to share in the perils and toils, and we hope also the 
glories, of this campaign. Those who are engaged in the present 
expedition are proud to bear with you the name of Englishmen, 
for you belong as much as we to that glorious nation upon which 
it has been said the sun never sets, and we hope that our freedom 
will shine for ever, as the sun upon our peopla The heart of 
every Englishman beats high at the magnanimous spirit of our 
Colonies — ^that spirit which knits us together as members of one 
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great Empire to maintain our lionour. We honour tlie feeling 
which led you to leave your pleasant homes, your wives, your 
children, and your friends, to share the penla of this dreary war 
against the desert and its savages. We know you will cheerfully 
submit to those privations that all your comrades here have had 
to do. You must know that severe discipline is absolutely neces- 
sary to the safety of an army in the field, and you will submit to 
that discipline as much in the work you will have to do as in 
actual fighting. The eyes of all English-speaking races, and 
indeed those of the whole civilized world, are upon you, and I am 
certain that you will uphold the honour of the Empire. I feel 
proud to command such a force, and am sure it will do the 
greatest credit to New South Wales and to the race of which you 
are an important part. 

On the 3rd April, just a montli to a day from their 
memorable flower-strewn march to the ships, the 
Australian Contingent, brigaded with the best troops 
of old England, the Guards, marched to their first 
battle. The advance was made imder General 
Graham to attack Osman Digna in his supposed 
strong position at Tamai, the force numbering 
about 900 bayonets and four guns, including our 
men. The engagement, which seems to have been 
little more than a skirmish, is thus described by a 
correspondent : — 

On Thursday night the British encamped in the old zareba 
constructed on the road to Tamai. During the night alarms were 
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raised and the Arabs fired into the zareba, but they were soon 
silenced by a few shells which were sent among thein. At day- 
break the army was again on the move, and the advance was 
continued. The Australians were placed on the left with the 
Guards. When Tamai was approached the enemy were found to 
be in possession of the village. Gleneral Graham ordered an 
attack, and the troops advanced with spirit, and in a very short 
time drove the enemy out of the place and burned down the huts. 
The Arabs were not in great force, and their evident object was 
to draw the British into the mountainous country in the vicinity. 
The fighting was not severe, but the whole available British force 
was employed. In the New South Wales Contingent three of 
the men were slightly wounded. One was shot through the foot, 
another received a scalp wound, and a third was hit with a spent 
bullet. General Graham, in complimenting Colonel Bichardson 
upon the behaviour of the men^ promised that the Australians 
should have the place of honor in the rear guard the next time, 
when they had become more acclimatized. After the destruction 
of the village the order to retire was given, and the troops 
returned to Suakim. The total casualties of the whole force were 
one private killed and one officer and eight men wounded. 

Another report telegraphed to the Government 
by the Colonel Commanding (Colonel Hichardson) 
is as follows : — 

Suakim, April 4, 6*25 p.m. — After sixteen hours under arms we 
arrived within two miles of Tamai at 6 on Thursday night, and 
formed a square, the Arabs firing during the night on the camp. 
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Advanced next morning in large square to take the wells of Tamai, 
but the Arabs met the advance with desultory firing at long range. 
The wells were found to be dry. As the Arabs would not be drawn 
out, we retired to Suakim, where we have just arrived, and are 
now on the line of railway with the Guards Brigade, two mUes 
from town. Have not had a moment to spare since landing. 
General Graham is pleased with the men, and all is going on 
well. 

Suakim, April 4. — In the affair Private Downey and Private 
Harrison, of the infantry, were wounded, and also Private 
V Learoyd, of the Ambulance Corps. None severely. — (Signed) 
John Bichardsoit. 

The ajffair, though not a severe one, was sufficient 
it seems, to prove the good qualities of our men, 
for on April 5th General Graham sent the following 
gratifying message to the War Office. "The 
Australian Contingent have cheerfully home their 
share of hardships, and have shown themselves 
worthy companions-in-arms.'* 

[Following this long affair and courteous compli- 
ment came several other meagre conflicts, with a 
maximum of petty hardship and a minimum of 
acceptable danger and possibility of glory. Prom 
Suakim, May 1st, it was telegraphed that a highly 
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successful midnight march had been accomplished 
and an attack made upon Jakdul, bringing in news 
of which Mr. Lambie, Special Correspondent of the 
Herald^ was wounded. On May 8th a general 
review was held, and after the march past of the 
troops, the N.S.W. Contingent was highly eulogized 
by Lord Wolseley. After which there were some 
few petty skirmishes and a little work on the 
projected railway from Suakim to Berber, with 
much idle time and sickness caused by the ever 
increasing heat. And then news came of trouble 
gathering in other quarters, compared with which, 
any possible outcome of the Soudan difficulty was 
of no importance. The " Pendjah'* incident threw 
the world into a fever of expectation. It was 
uiderstDod that if England was to be served, it 
would be in another country and against other foes. 
The trumpet in short was sounded recalling the 
troops from the Soudan, and the question became 
urgent what shall be done with the Contingent ? 
It was evident that their services would not be 
required in the Soudan; and Mr. Dalley com- 
municated with the Agent- General, requesting to be 
promptly informed in case of the withdrawal of 
British troops from Egypt, what would be done 
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with the New South Wales Contingent. On 
Saturday a telegram was received from the Agent- 
General stating that he had seen Lord Derby and 
Lord Hartington, who intimated that at present it 
was impossible to state the destination of the troops 
now at Suakim. A portion of them would probably 
remain there, but it was not probable thut active 
operations would be resumed. The remainder might 
either proceed to India to take the place of troops 
moved to the front, or they might be withdrawn to 
Egypt or the Mediterranean, in order that they 
might be ready for any service for which they might 
be required, as it was not probable they would be 
called upon for immediate active service in Africa. 
Their Lordships intimated that if the Contingent 
were required for the defence of the Colony, Her 
Majesty's Government would, under the altered 
circumstances, be guided by the wishes of the 
Colony itself. 

Upon this the whole matter was fully considered 
by the Executive, and it was unanimously resolved 
that a cablegram should be sent to the Agent- 
General pointing out, for the information of the 
Minister for War, that as there was no probability 
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of the military employment of the Contingent in 
Egypt, for which their services were offered and for 
which they were enrolled, the Goyernment of New 
South Wales would approve, if the Contingent 
volunteered for service, of their employment, if 
necessary, in India, and of their maintenance there 
by the Colony on the same terms as in Egypt, and 
that the same might be said of their occupation for 
service of any place in the Mediterranean. It was 
also intimated that the Government had cabled to 
Colonel Richardson on the subject. At the same time 
a message was despatched to Colonel Richardson, 
informing him that if the Contingent volunteered 
for service in India or elsewhere, the Colony would 
maintain the members of it as it had undertaken to 
do whilst they were in Egypt, but all depended 
upon the voluntary act of the Contingent. Colonel 
Richardson was desired to communicate with the 
General on this subject, and inform him that such 
members of the Contingent as wished to return 
would be brought back at the expense of the Colony. 

A very large number of the men were perfectly 
willing and eager to follow the flag to India, or 
Afghanistan, or St. Petersburgh ; but at that time 
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events moved fast, and the aspect of events changed 
with a marvellous rapidity. Bussia explained away 
the Pendjah incident, and the war-cloud temporarily 
vanished. The Mahdi began to fall to pieces under 
the arms of his own revolted followers. The Soudan 
climate became worse and worse, and the welcome 
order was given to evacuate. 

On April 15th the Government received a telegram 
from the Agent-General, in the following terms : — 

" Admiralty will undertake transfer of our Contingent from 
Suakim to Sydney at entire cost of the Imperial Government. 
To embark at once. If you approve, I suggest that you authorize 
me to arrange with the "War Office to take the horses at a valua- 
tion. Reply quickly. Signed, Saul Samuel." 

To which the reply was immediately made : — 

" Convey to the Imperial Government the hearty thanks of the 
colonists of New South Wales for their generous offer, which we 
accept with gratitude. Hand over the horses to the War Office as 
a gift from the Colony. Make immediate arrangements, and 
inform me at once of the date of the departure of the Contingent. 
Signed, W. B. Dalley." 

It was a very graceful interchange of compliments, 
and closed the engagement with the Imperial 
authorities in the happiest fashion. 
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On May I7tli the whole of the Contingent were 
on board the troopship " Arab/' and upon the 18th 
they moved out of Suakim homeward bound. 

A brief summary of the work done and the 
experiences undergone in the campaign^ from the 
"Special" of the Sydney Morning Serald^ who 
accompanied the Contingent throughout, will be 
found in the Appendix. 



The Arrival and Welcome. 

Priday, June 12th, The " Arab" arrived in Sydney 
and typhoid fever being on board it was deemed 
advisable to order her into quarantine. It was 
doubtless a judicious step, although it promoted 
some grumbling amongst the men, who longed to be 
at home with their friends. Meanwhile the City 
prepared itself for a royal reception ; special trains 
were announced, and everything made ready for 
a gathering and a celebration which would have 
eclipsed the glorious third. But upon Saturday the 
fountains of the heavens, which had been closed for 
many dry and weary months, were broken open and 
Hoods came down. It was hoped that it would 
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clear up on Sunday; but Sunday passed, and 
Monday also, and still the rain came down heavy by 
day and black by night, and thousands of men and 
women and tens of thousands of children asking 
anxiously what of the morrow. The morrow also 
was no better. The "Arab'* came up the harbour 
through piercing wind and driving rain and moored 
at Circular Quay, when the last order of the day 
from Colonel Richardson was read : 

Contingent Morning Orders. 

S.S. "Arab," 23rd June, 1885. 
The Colonel Commanding cannot part with the officers, warrant 
and non-commissioned officers, and men of the Soudan expedition- 
ary force without recording his high and earnest appreciation of 
their services and general conduct in the field, which have won for 
them the gracious recognition of the Queen, Her Majesty's Imperial 
Government, and the distinguished Imperial officers under whom 
they have had the privilege and good fortune to serve. 

Taken with the reception and welcome awaiting the Contingent 
this day, all ranks may well feel proud and deeply gratified at so 
noble and unexampled a recognition of their services. 

The thanks of the Colonel Commanding are especially due to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Spalding, commanding Artillery, second in 
command; lieutenant-Colonel Wells, commanding Infantry; 
Major M*Kenzie, Brigade Major; Surgeon-Major Williams, 
P.M.O. ; Major Blanchard, pay and commissariat officer; Captain 
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Parrott, engineer officer ; and the Revs. Hose and CoUingridge, 
chaplains, for the manner in which they have discharged their 
respective duties. 

The Colonel commanding has also to express his warm appreci- 
ation of the support accorded generally by the officers, warrant and 
non-commissioned officera, and of the cheerful and ready obedience 
exhibited by the men. 

Colonel Bichardson relinquishes his command with regret, and 
in directing the field battery to rejoin its head quarters, and the 
infantry to disperse to their homes, he bids those corps, which he 
has had the honour and pride to command, a hearty "good-bye," 
and wishes prosperity and happiness to all, and, moreover, trusts 
that the kindly feeling of comradeship which has happily animated 
the Contingent throughout may survive for many a long year. 

(Signed) John S. Richardson, 
Colonel, Commanding N.S.W. Contingent. 

Volunteers from the coastal and up-country towns 
arrived in the metropolis during last evening and 
this morning. Newcastle sent 500 Volunteers, 
who arrived in the steamers '^ Coonanbara" and 
* ' Sydney. ' ' They represented the following branches 
of the service: — ^Artillery, Infantry and Naval 
Brigade. 

Through the early morning there were signs of 
the coming event. People went hurrying along 
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through the pitiless rain, making for the Quay and 
other points of vantage, while officers were riding 
ahout in cabs, or going at the double under the 
cover of long macintoshes. Shortly after 9 o'clock 
the various regiments began to concentrate at the 
open square opposite the Orient steamers' berth at 
Circular Quay. The bands made the air fairly 
ring with their martial strains. Orderlies galloped 
at top speed through the mud; everybody gave 
orders ; and the greatest enthusiasm permeated 
troops and civilians alike. Even the police were 
affected. As the notes of one air were lost in the 
distance a second would be taken up by some 
succeeding band. Now it was some plaintive old 
melody, and then a lively quickstep, and altogether 
it tended to keep the people in good humour. 

By the time the troopship was moored to the 
wharf the Volunteers had formed in the open square, 
and despite wind, and rain, and mud, a multitude 
had gathered on available spaces. 

At 10 o'clock His Excellency arrived, and shortly 
after the Ministry. The bands played "Home, 
Sweet Home," the troops in their khakee uniform 
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filed asliore, and the procession was formed as 
under : — 

Mounted Police. 

Naval Brigade. 

Naval Artillery Volunteers. 

Volunteer Infantry, 

Torpedo Corps. 

Volunteer Artillery. 

Permanent Artillery. 

Imperial Escort. 

The Contingent. 

Guard of Honour — Light Horse. 

His Excellency the Governor, 

The Chief Justice. 

The A.dmii'al. 

The Representatives of other Colonies. 

President and Members of the Legislative Council. 

Speaker and Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

The Ministry. 
The Right Worshipful the Mayor and Aldermen. 

Escort. 



The route taken was the same as on the departure, 
and along the streets was a most enthusiastic multi- 
tude, cheering and shouting welcome. Women 
sadly bedraggled but full of joy, were lost in 
enthusiasm, and happy though saturated. It had 
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been originally intended to hold a review in Moore 
Park, but this, owing to the inclement weather, 
had been abandoned, and the final ceremony took 
place in the Victoria Barrack Square. Then His 
Excellency the Governor delivered the following 
address : — 

Soldiers, — On behalf of Her Majesty the Qaeen and the people 
of this country, I offer you her thanks and their welcome on your 
return to the Colony. We rejoiced at the privilege of sending 
you on the service for which you were despatched. Our joy is 
greater on receiving you back again, after having performed that 
service to the credit of the country, to the entire satisfaction of 
the Imperial officers under whom you were placed, and to the 
advantage of the Empire. It has been not the least gratifying 
circumstance in the history of our enterprise that you have not 
been called to exercise in any bloody engagement the courage and 
devotion which prompted you to volunteer for the defence of the 
Empire. While this has been doubtless a source of disappoint- 
ment to you, it is a subject for our gratitude to Heaven. All the 
duties that were laid upon you you discharged with the instant 
obedience of good soldiers, and with the alacrity of gallant men. 
In the desire to distinguish you in an especial manner, you were 
associated with those chosen soldiers of the Empire, the story of 
whose exploits is inextricably interwoven with some of the most 
glorious passages of our military history. They received you with 
respect, laboured by your side in your short campaign, and would 
have gladly and confidently shared with you the glory of conflict. 
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Tou liave come back to us more capable bj experience and by- 
discipline of securing our defence, because the military strength 
of a body of troops depends, not so much on its mere numerical 
power as on the special completeness of training of each member 
constituting the force. By your appearance and conduct in 
Egypt you have done good service to the Empire. The world had 
not imagined that such an act as this which you have performed 
was within the range of our resources and patriotism. It is 
six-and-twenty years ago — on the 26th of January, 1859 — 
that a great English statesman, a great orator, and one of the 
greatest of English men of letters of this age, said at a public 
banquet in London, speaking of these Australian Colonies, these 
simple and memorable words : — " It may happen that the time 
will arrive when the other great Powers of the whole world 
will rise up against the venerable parent of so many noble 
children. If that period should ever arrive, I believe the 
Colonies will not be unmindful of the tie that binds them to 
the mother country. I believe that their vessels will come thick 
and fast across the ocean to her assistance, and that a voice 
will be heard universally among them saying in effect, 'While 
Australia lasts England shall not perish !'" Your action has, as 
far as the sympathy of the Colonies is concerned, made the late 
Lord Ly tton's hopeful words a prophecy. For purposes of defence 
there has been practically now established an Imperial federation. 
And your example has inspired your own countrymen with so 
much enthusiasm that you find thousands of newly-enrolled 
soldiers to welcome your return, to reward your devotion by their 
sympathy, and to share with you in the labour of the general 
defence. They will honor you for your service, benefit by your 
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instruction, and some day emulate your example. Soldiers, I 
welcome you back to your wives, your families, and to the gratitude 
of the country ; and may the blessing of Almighty God ever attend 
you and them in all your employments. Before you leave the 
ground, I call upon you to give three cheers for her Majesty the 
Queen. 

And Colonel Richardson replied — 

Your Excellency, — I thank you on behalf of the soldiers whom 
I have the honor of commanding for the welcome you have given 
us in the name of her Majesty and the people of this Colony on 
our return from Egypt. It has not been our good fortune to 
enjoy the opportunities of service which we desired, and which, 
when your Excellency wished us "good-bye" on leaving the 
Colony, we hoped we should have. But I may say for the fine 
body of men entrusted to my command, that in cheerful obedience 
to authority, in the willingness to discharge any soldierly duty, 
and in their disappointment that the course of events deprive 
them of the honor most prized by brave men, they did no discredit 
to the service of the Queen or the honor of the Colony. From 
our landing to our depai*ture the picked troops of the Empire were 
our companions. This waa an honor intended, my lord, for the 
country which sent us ; but I can say for the men under my 
command that they did nothing to make England regret conferring 
such a distinction upon them, or to cause you to be ashamed of 
them. I can say no more, except to thank you, my lord, for your 
generous expressions of welcome, and through you to thank the 
country for sending us on a service of honor in which it was not 
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our fault that we did not reap for the credit of the Colony a larger 
share of glory. 



Sir George Verdon, representing Victoria, Col. 
Hauttain, New Zealand, lient.-Col. Mein, Queens- 
land, Brigadier-General Owen, South Australia, and 
Col. Legge, Tasmania, addressed the troops ; and 
addresses, prepared by the Hon. Alex. Douglas, 
Premier of Tasmania, and Sir Alexander Stuart, 
were, out of consideration for the really pitiful 
condition of the men, taken as read. Telegrams 
were received from corporations and municipal 
bodies throughout the Colonies thoroughly con- 
gratulatory in tone, and in accordance with the 
sentiment which had been dominant in New South 
Wales. And then the men were dismissed, and 
the following day the Contingent was broken up 
and scattered through the country, each man re- 
ceiving two months' pay in addition to his full 
account since the day of enrolment. Country 
members returning to their homes were awarded 
most cordial welcomes ; processions were formed 
and banquets spread in their honor; and iu Sydney, 
on Wednesday, July the 29th, a citizens* banquet 
was given to the whole of the members of the 
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Contingent. About 900 sat down to the table, 
including His Excellency the Governor, Mr. 
Dalley, several members of the Ministry, and many 
citizens of note, while 500 ladies occupied the 
galleries. Speeches were delivered by the Gover- 
nor, the Mayor, Mr. Dalley, Sir John Robertson, 
the Hon. E. Barton, Admiral Tryon, Colonel 
Richardson, Lieut.-Colonel Spalding, Corporal 
Stourton, Private J. A. Moubray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Paul, Sir Alfred Stephen, the Hon. G. R. Dibbs, 
and Alderman Macmahon, and the proceedings 
terminated in the happiest manner. 

The last scene was at the New Masonic Hall, 
Castlereagh-street, where, on Saturday, the 1st of 
August, the silver souvenirs presented by the citi- 
zens were publicly distributed to the members of 
the Contingent. 

The khakee uniform is now rarely seen in the 
streets. The men have returned to their ordinary 
occupations, but the memory of the time of their 
muster and departure, and the influence of that 
time upon Australia and the world, are amongst 
the things that will never pass away. 
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Names of Officers representing other Colonies who 
were present at the reception of the New South 
Wales Contingent, on its landing in Sydney, on 
23rd June, 1885. 

Victoria : 

Sir George Vbrdon. 

Colonel Turner, Ck>mmandiDg Field Artillery.- 

Major Kino, A Battery „ 

Major Hacker, B Battery ,, 

Major Goldstien, Footscray Garrison Artillery. 

Major Perrin, Williamstown „ 

Major Wardill, Melbourne Harbour Trust Battery, Garrison 

Artillery. 
Major Blanin, 1st Battalion, Victorian Eifles. 
Captain Yeo, A Battery, Field Artillery. 
Captain Ballinger, B Battery, Field Artillery. 
Surgeon-Major Robertson, Medical Staff. 
Lieutenant Bunny, 1st Battalion, Victorian Rifles. 
Lieutenant Chambers, „ „ 

Lieutenant B. M. Taylor, C Battery, Field Artillery. 
Lieutenant Inglis, Adjutant, Field Artillery Brigade. 

New Zealand: 
The Honorable Colonel Hauttain. 

South Australia: 
Brigadier-General Owen. 

Queensland : 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mr. Justice Mein. 

Tasmania : 
Colonel Legge. 
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APPENDIX A. 

It has been thouglit well to give here the three 
following speeches as, so to speak, the representative 
speeches of the debate : — 

Mr. DTBBS : If the House wanted to be convinced of the 
wisdom of the action of the Government in despatching our 
troops to the Soudan in the first instance, and then calling Parlia- 
ment together to sanction it, we have that conviction in the con- 
duct of the Honorable Member who has just resumed his seat. 
The Honorable Member informs us that he enters his protest 
against the unconstitutional action of the Government. He tells 
us distinctly that it was our duty to call Parliament together in 
the first instance, and obtain its sanction for our proposed action 
If we had appealed to Parliament in the first blush of the excite 
ment, which ran very high when it became known that our ofier had 
been accepted by the Imperial Government, we should have had 
a singular circumstance to record in the history of that time ; we 
should have had the vote of the Honorable Member who is now 
entering his protest by voting for the amendment of the Honorable 
Member for Eden. Little things get whispered about, and I have 
heard certain whispers about the Honorable Member ; his name 
has been mentioned. 

Mr. F. B. SuTTOR : And so has yours ! 
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Mr. DIBBS : I have no doubt that it has, but I am now on my 
trial, and I am prepared to defend myself. The Honorable Mem- 
ber for The Hunter comes here as a champion in the cause of 
constitutional government. I say again that had we done the 
national wrong of calling Parliament together before despatching 
the troops we should have had the vote of the Honorable Member. 
The little thing whispered about the Honorable Member is this : 
it is well known to the House and to the Country that some of 
the citizens of Sydney invited the Mayor to call a meeting of the 
citizens, for what purpose % — ^to express their approval of the 
action of the Government ! 

Mr. Burns : I know all about it ! 

Mr. DIBBS : The Honorable Member knows that I am going to 
prove that he was one of those who approved of the action of the 
Government. 

Mr. Burns : No ! 

Mr. DIBBS : The Honorable Member approved of the action of 
the Government. 

Mr. BtJRNs : At no time ! 

Mr. DIBBS : The Honorable Member signed the requisition to 
the Mayor. 

Mr. Burns : No. I wish to explain 

Mr. DIBBS : I object to the Honorable Member speaking now. 

Mr. Speaker : An Honorable Member has the right to explain ; 
but if the Honorable Member in the possession of the Chair 
declines to give way, the explanation must be made after the 
termination of that Honorable Member's speech. 
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Mr. DIBBS : I should Lave no objection to allow the Honor- 
able Member to explain when I have finished this portion of my 
speech. The Honorable Member knows that the requisition which 
was sent to the Mayor had two objects in view — to approve of 
the action of the Government, and to make provision for the 
widows and families of those who might fall. That requisition 
was signed by the Honorable Member. Does the Honorable 
Member deny that 1 

Mr. Burns : I do deny it ! 

Mr. DIBBS : Will the Honorable Member deny that after he 
signed the requisition he took sweet counsel with a gentleman 
whom I do not see here, who said, " Oh, do not do this sort of 
thing ; this matter will have to be discussed in Parliament." It 
was not till then that the Honorable Member struck his name ojff 
the requisition. 

M. F. B. SuTTOR : Are these club stories ? Because there are 
other stories coming from clubs which might be told ! 

Mr. DIBBS : I will listen to any statement which the Honor- 
able Member may make after J have finished. If the Honorable 
Member for The Hunter wishes to deny what I have stated, I 
shall sit down and allow him to do so. 

Mr. Burns, in explanation : The Honorable Member has been 
relating a club story ! 

Mr. DIBBS : Nothing of the kind ! 

Mr. Burns • I went to a certain club, where I was shown a 
requisition. I did not read it, but I was told that the object of 
it was to get the Mayor to call a meeting for the purpose of 
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starting a Patriotic Fund. I expressed approval of that, and signed 
the requisition. Afterwards I was informed that the requisition 
also expressed approval of the action of the Government. I 
immediately went back and had my name erased. 

Mr. DIBBS : I accept the Honorable Member's explanation. 
The Honorable Member tells us that he did not read the requisition. 
I suppose that he is in the habit of signing documents without 
reading them. For aught he knew he might have been commit- 
ting himself to a contribution of J&1,000 to the Patriotic Fund. 
This is no club story : do not let us have any question of honor 
of that kind raised here. If we had taken the Honorable Member 
in the hot burst of the patriotism which is natural to him, he 
would have gone with the Government ; he would have forgotten 
for the moment that he is an Honorable Member who always 
sets himself up as a critic of the conduct of the Government — and 
very fair he is generally. The action of the Government as far as 
it has gone is founded on purely constitutional lines. We have 
done a certain act, and we now apply to the House to indorse 
that act ; we admit to a certain extent that in taking upon our- 
selves — not to declare war against a Foreign State, as has been 
alleged, but to assist the Mother-country in her troubles, we had 
to spend a certain amount of money for the expenditure of which 
there is no parliamentary sanction ; but we have taken the earliest 
possible opportunity to ask Parliament to give the necessary sanc- 
tion. If the House refuses to give its sanction to the expenditure, 
the course of the Government is clear — ^probably some one else 
will have to be taken into our counsel, and some other influence 
be felt before we can be disposed of. 
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Mr. F. B. SuTTOB : Is that a threat of a dissolution % 

Mr. DIB6S : I make no threat ; I am not in the habit of 
making threats. I say that if the House considers that we have 
acted unconstitutionally, and a majority vote accordingly, we 
have another step to take \ tliat step may possibly be retirement 
from office — is there any threat in that 1 — ^and it may be some- 
thing more perhaps, which would be unpleasant to those who are 
against us. Honorable Members may take that as a threat if 
they please. Either we have acted rightly or wrongly in what we 
have done, and we have the country with us or against us. The 
question is a very simple one. I do not believe that it has ever 
fallen to the lot of a Minister of the Crown in this country to 
submit to the House a question of such great moment as that 
which it is now incumbent upon me to introduce. I need hardly 
say that I am acting here to-night only as the locum tenens of 
the Colonial Secretary, who is absent in "New Zealand. I feel 
that the task which I am now performing is one which could be 
far better discharged by the honorable gentleman at the head of 
the Government. It is also a matter of deep regret to me — as it 
must be to the House — that we have not within these walls to- 
night a Member of the Government who sits in another Chamber, 
who possesses distinguished abilities, and whose eloquence would 
have convinced even the Honorable Gentleman to whom I have just 
been referring that the Government have taken the right course. 
However, I am left to make — and I will do so to the best of 
my ability — some explanation of the causes which induced the 
Government to make this very bold offer to the English Govern- 
ment. I need not say one word^ to the manner in which the 
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offer was carried out. That speaks for itself. I have said that 
the offer made to the Imperial Government was a very bold one. 
I am prepared to admit — and perhaps I shall disarm a certain 
amount of criticism when I saj so— that when I became acquainted 
with the offer made by the Cabinet during my temporary absence 
from Sydney, I was taken a great deal by surprisa It was calcu- 
lated to take away the breath of a man of much larger dimensions 
than I possess. I must admit that when I read the cablegram 
which was sent to England, the first difficulty which occurred to 
my mind had reference to the constitutional position. The 
question which occupied me waa whether we had the right to 
spend the money without the vote of Parliament. The next 
question which occupied my mind was whether it would be possible 
within the short time named to find the men and the equipment 
for the voyage which they were about to undertake. I make this 
admission simply because it has been hinted through the news- 
papers by a certain gentleman, who shall be unnamed by me, 
during this debate, that — in more emphatic language than the 
writer of those letters to the newspapers is himself in the habit of 
using— I denounced my colleagues for entering upon this wild 
goose chase, as he called it. At first the proposal did almost take 
my breath away, and I dare say it had a similar effect upon many 
gentlemen who will vote with us upon this question. I have not 
the slightest doubt that it took away the breath of honorable 
gentlemen opposite to find that the Government could make so 
bold and apparently reckless an offer. Two companies of artillery 
and 500 well-disciplined and well-trained troops to be despatched 
within fourteen days of the time of the offer. It was a bold offer, 
and it required a bolder man than I am to say that it could be 
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executed. I paused for a moment to see wlietlier it was possible to 
execute it \ but I assert now that I was not long in seeing that it 
was quite possible to obtain the men and to despatch them within 
the time named. In company with my colleagues I have done my 
best to secure the accomplishment of our object. The offer having 
been accepted we were bound to do our best to carry it out, for the 
honor of the country we are governing. I propose to deal with 
the constitutional view of the question last. It has been asserted 
by the last speaker that no law existed under which the men 
could be legally engaged. It is said that the Act of 1871 — 
Martin's Actj as it is called — only gives the Government power 
to raiae a certain number of men for service in the Colony. That 
is quite true ; but I will explain to the House presently — and 

honorable gentlemen learned in the law will correct me if I am 
wrong — that there is in existence a law under which the engage- 
ment of these men is perfectly legal — ^that the action of the 
Government has been anticipated by the Imperial Government, 
and that there is in force a law supplementing other legislation 
under which the engagement of these men is perfectly legal, and 
under which our men when they go into the field will be subject 
to all the rules and to the discipline of Imperial Forces. I refer 
to the Army Act of 1881. The mover of the amendment spoke 
as if engaged in an unholy war; as if she were worrying the 
lives out of poor Arabs in a manner which was quite unjustifiable, 
as if the matter were one in which she had no right to exercise 
her voice and control ; as if she were an interloper in Egypt and 
should leave the Egyptians to conduct their own government as 
best they could. I think I can show the Honorable Member that 
affairs in Egypt concern our Empire to an enormous extent. 
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Mr. Buchanan: Money! 

Mr. DIBBS : The Honorable Member never gets beyond tho 
question of money. I think I can prove not only that the 
Imperial Government has a right to take the course it has taken 
in Egypt, but also that upon the success of British arms in the 
Soudan the fate of India in all probability hinges. And if that 
success concerns India it also concerns the Australian Colonies. 

Mr. A- G. Taylor : Then why did you wait until now 1 

Mr. DIBBS : Why was not the Honorable Member bom twenty 
years sooner ? The world has lost a great deal by that unlucky 
postponement. If the Mahdi with his hordes of Arabs is able 
practically to conquer Egypt, if he is able to secure the ends 
which he has set out for himself, we shall probably have a rebellion 
in India. The success of the Mahdi at Khartoum has isolated 
the troops of General Wolseley, and has left him dependent upon 
the loyalty of certain tribes who, up to this moment, have assisted 
the English Government. The fall of ELhartoum, and worse than 
all, the death of General Gordon, has been the means of giving a 
vast impetus to the cause of the Mahdi. The formation of the 
whole of the Arab tribes into one body in support of the Mahdi is 
dependent upon the ability of General Wolseley to hold his own 
until reinforcements can be brought to him. The fate of British 
authority in Egypt, and the fate of the Suez Canal — the great 
highway to India, — are thus hung in one balance. This brings 
me to the observation that the interests of Australia are also 
bound up in the success of British arms in Egypt. Let the Mahdi 
obtain the mastery for a short time, and what will become of that 
groat highway of communication, the Suez Canal, through which 
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Australian commerce of the value of ^20,000,000 a year passes ? 
It is a serious matter when we consider that after the fall of 
Khartoum, General Wolseley at once telegraphed the request that 
forces might be promptly sent to him. We know also that at 
that time the Imperial Government, seeing the difficulty in 
which they were placed, did what they had censured the previous 
Government for doing — they called out the reserves. Moreover, 
they ordered large masses of troops to be got under way for 
Suakim. A large number of troops were also ordered to go from 
India to Suakim. General Wolseley had asked that aid might be 
promptly given, and one of the reasons which induced the Govern- 
ment to make this offer to the Imperial authorities was that, 
having the men and the material here at the time comparatively 
idle, we could at once utilize our force, and could have our Con- 
tingent forwarded to Suakim almost as quickly as the English and 
Indian troops could arrive there. We felt that our interests 
were bound up in the success of the Imperial arms against the 
MahdL Had the Mahdi, after the fall of Khartoum, secured 
a victory over the British forces in the Soudan, there is not 
a shadow of a doubt but that the loyal tribes, who had been 
faithful to us, would have been crushed out of their loyalty 
by his success, and would have risen in one body threatening 
the destruction of the Suez Canal, and there would have been 
a rising throughout India such as that which occurred in 1855. 
That was the position in which England found herself at that 
particular moment, and yet we are told here by Honorable Gentle- 
men who do not read the newspapers, and who evidently do not 
study history, that England wanted no assistance — that she was 
in a position to fight the whole world — to control the Mahdi, to 
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fight Germany, to dictate a certain policy to France, and to bid 
defiance to Russia in Afghanistan. To hear Honorable Members 
talk, one would imagine that England had only the Mahdi to fight. 
Let any person take a calm view of the position of affairs in 
Europe when our offer was made to the Imperial Government, 
and he will find that England was in a position in which she most 
needed help, although she was quite strong enough to do without 
it. At no time in her history was she more beset by enemies. 
She stood at that particular moment without one ally in Europe ; 
without one ally on the face of God's earth save her own Colonies.. 
That was the position of England on the 12th February, 1885, 
when the Government of this Colony took upon themselves a 
responsibility, the exercise of which they well knew would in a 
few days bring them face to face with Parliament They exercised 
this responsibility boldly for the good and honor of Australia and 
for its protection. We are here to-night face to face with Par- 
liament, and I do not fear the result I do not for one moment 
doubt the loyalty of the people of this Colony, although there 
may be some disaffected persons, even within the walls of this 
House, claiming to represent Englishmen, who talk of separation 
from the Old Country. Out, I say, upon such men who would so 
disgrace the name of a representative of Englishmen, who would 
ignore the very name of Englishman or Scotchman, and who 
would come here and talk about separation from the Mother- 
country at a time when she never stood more in need of aid. 
My blood almost froze in my veins to-night as I listened to the 
Honorable Member ; but I knew perfectly well that his language 
would meet with no response in this House, and I believe 
that if it be published in the newspapers to-morrow not one man 
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will be found to indorse it What, said this Honorable Member, 
had we to do with the quarrels and wars of England? We 
should cut the painter ! We should use England to defend us in 
times of difficulty ; we should draw all that we can from her ; we 
should have the protection of her fleet to our commerce ; but 
immediately a doud appears upon the horizon we should cut the 
painter. Suppose such a sentiment were general, suppose we were 
sunk into infamy and iniquity to such an extent that men, calling 
themselves Australians or Englishmen, could be found willing to 
abandon the Old Country in the hour of her need, what would 
become of us % We should be no longer Englishmen or Scotch- 
men. We could no longer claim a share in the glories of our 

ancestors. We should have trailed the grand old flag in the dust. 
We should have abandoned that name of all others of which men 
have reason to be proud. We should no longer form a portion of 
that Empire which is the envy of every other nation. What, I 
ask, if this degenerate representative of Englishmen could have 
his way, would become of us 1 We should become the sport of 
every pirate that dares to come within the waters of our harbour ; 
the contempt of the world ; degraded, because we have abandoned 
the country of our fathers — that country which, as I said before, 
is the dnvy of every other nation. I alluded just now — and I 
admit I have deviated from the line I had laid down for myself, 
because I could not sit and hear such disloyalty preached without 
entering my protest — I say I alluded to-night to the fact that 
General Wolseley found himself after the fall of Khartoum 
isolated and almost cut off, and that he made an appeal to the 
British Government for reinforcements, which are being sent both 
from India and from England. But there is an extraordinary 
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circumstance in connection with the matter, and one which goes a 
long way to show the state of the political horizon in Europe, and 
what the War Office authorities and the statesmen of England 
thought of the situation. The reserves of England were ordered 
to be called out. Now this is only done at a time when imminent 
danger is supposed to threaten the Empire ; and following on the 
fall of Khartoum, and the then state of Europe, the British 
reserves were ordered to be called out. They had not been called 
out before since the year 1877, when England was on the verge 
of a war with Russia, and when the action taken by the 
Beaconsficld Government in calling out the reserves — action taken 
without the consent of Parliament — possibly averted the calamity 
of a European war. I have in my hand a copy of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's " Histoiy of our own Times," in which he refers to this 
calling out of the reserves. Speaking of that bold and brilliant 
act of Lord Beaconsfield in bringing Indian native troops to 
Cyprus, and sending the British fleet into the waters of Constanti- 
nople, the writer says : — 

It is out of the question to suppose that, as long as European policy 
is conducted on its present principles, the great Powers of the West could 
consent to allow Kussia to force on Turkey any terms she might think 
proper. Turkey, meanwhile, kept feebly moaning that she had been 
coerced into signing the treaty. The Government determined to call out 
the reserves, to summon a contingent of Indian troops to Europe to occupy 
Cyprus, and to make an armed landing on the coast of Syria. All these 
resolves were not, however, made known at the time. Every one felt 
sure that something important was going on, and public expectancy was 
strained to the full. 

I mention this merely to show that at that particular period the 
Government of England, without the sanction of Parliament, 
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called out the reserves, and did what Mr. Gladstone then 
described as an unconstitutional and illegal act : the Mr. Glad- 
stone of to-day, who is calling out the reserves again, who is 
bringing Indian troops to Egypt, and who is accepting the aid of 
troops from Australia. I point this out for the purpose of 
showing that the people of England, who after all are the best 
judges, quite satisfied themselves that on the 12th February 
England was beset with almost greater dangers than at any other 
period of her existence. Germany desirous of humiliating Eng- 
land — I do not mince what I say ; I say it boldly, and I take the 
consequences — Germany desirous of humiliating England ; France 
taking the cue of her policy from Germany — the Blue-books that 
have been published prove what I now say — ^England was without 
a single ally \ the JRussian, playing his waiting game for a serious 
reverse in the Soudan, for a rising of the Mahomedan troops i# 
India and in Egypt, for a probable collision with Germany, and a 
possible dispute with France, makes an advance on the north- 
western provinces of India. In such a time, England, feeling a 
need for the help of her own countrymen, her own descendants, 
her own flesh and blood, accepts the offer of New South Wales. 
She saw that the voice raised throughout the whole of Australasia 
— for New South Wales then represented Australasia — and we 
were prepared to offer her assistance, and at the same time to 
defend ourselves — would prove to the world at large that the 
Colonies which the old statesmen of Europe generally looked upon 
as a weak point in the Empire — a point of attack and a drain for 
men and ships — were no longer a weakness but towers of strength 
to the Empire. That was why the offer was made, and why the 
Government are prepared to stand the consequences if they have 
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done wrong. But we know that we have not done wrong. We 
have received the commendation of the whole of this Colony; we 
have received the commendation and approval of the whole of 
Australasia \ we have received the approval of every English- 
speaking country under the sun. We have been the recipients of 
a message from the Lord Mayor of London, conveying the approval 
of the citizens of that vast city. We have approval from Lord 
Wolseley, from the Duke of Cambridge, and last, but not least, we 
have had approval and most graceful message from no less a person 
than her Majesty the Queen. We are not afraid under these 
circumstances of taking a vote of this House as to whether — I am 
not going to use the word loyal or disloyal — this House is going 
to be English in its character, and whether it fairly represents the 
people. I maintain we do represent the people, and that in the 
action we have taken we have done nothing more than to correctly 
gauge public opinion and act up to it. I was saying just now that 
the reserves were last called out during the Administration of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and just before his death; but the reserves have 
since been called out by the peace-loving Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and that of itself should be proof of the clearest character 
that the people of England at the present moment believe in the 
danger of the situation. Those who read the English papers at 
the time of the sending of Indian troops to Cyprus will remember 
that a cry was got up called the " Jingo" cry. Lord Beaconsfield's 
Administration were accused by the Liberal party of being Jingoes. 
Yet the moment that diiBculties occur, and that a cloud rises on 
the horizon, and when Russia plays a similar policy to that which 
she played in 1877, the Jingo cry becomes the cry and policy of the 
Gladstone Administration. I will now briefly reply to one or two 
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objections which have been raised out of doors, because until the 
speech of the Honorable M^^iber for The Hunter (Mr. Bums) 
I have listened in vain for any attack on the policy of the Govern- 
ment. I wanted to know if we were to have opposition to-day to 
the policy of the Government ; because I admit, that though my 
Scotch caution came to the front and led me to think twice before 
committing myself to the policy of offering troops, the same 
caution came to the front in another direction. I vainly hoped 
that it would be possible to take the debate on this question 
to-night, and that there would be no division. I vainly hoped 
that, as the Honorable Member for Monaro (Mr. Badgery) put it 
to-night, the whole House might, by an act of unanimity, carry 
the address to his Excellency the Governor on broad national 
lines, and that the paltry spirit of party for once would be for- 
gotten. I was sanguine enough to believe that ; but I must be 
content, I presume, with the outcome of this debate. 

Sir John Kobertson : There is no party action in this matter ! 

Mr. DIBBS : I know there is one gentleman — the gentleman who 
leads the Opposition — who will not treat it as a party question 
To his honor be it said, he will not treat it as a party question, 
because it is a broad and national question. That honorable 
gentleman will lend himself to no party ; but there are some 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, and there may be 
some deserters from this side for all I know. 

Sir John Robertson : I don't call that party ! 

Mr. DIBBS : Of course it is party. What induced the speech 
of the Honorable Member for The Hunter but party 1 What 
induced the criticism we have heard about the unconstitutional 
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action of the Government but party spirit ? I believe that the 
most prominent Members of the Opposition will not make this a 
party question ; and I believe that to their honor, and to the 
honor of the country, they will give their vote on this occasion 
from a love of the country in which we live, and upon broad 
national grounds. But there are some Members whom we have 
heard to-night who would vote against any Government, and, as a 
public advertisement in the papers the other day told us, would 
vote alone on the occasion if companions were not forthcoming. 
I should like to see one individual standing by himself on this 
particular occasion. We have been told out of doors that the 
Government, by its action, has placed New South Wales, and in 
fact the Australian Colonies, outside the respect due to her as a 
neutral, the position which she before occupied — that we, a depen- 
dency of England, under the protection of England, a portion of 
England, have lost our neutrality by reason of the act of the 
present Government, and that we have exposed the Colony to 
attack. I have read letters in the newspapers from distinguished 
men, in which we were accused of having made war with a Foreign 
State, and thus lost our neutrality. To attempt to argue against 
such a charge I believe the House would consider absurd. Let 
us believe, and let it go forth to the world, that, as long as we are 
under the English flag, we are a portion of the British Empire, 
are prepared to rejoice with her in her joys, and to bear our full 
share of all her troubles ; that we are not unmindful of what she 
has done for us, and that whether for weal or for woe — as .one 
ragged paper published at Gundagai said — any country that stands 
by England in her vars will perish with her doom. Let us, as 
long as England stands 
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An Honorable Member : The paper was not published at 
Gundagai 1 

An Honorable Member: At Nan-abri! 

Mr. DIBBS : It does not matter where. Even if we perish 
with the doom of England, let us stand by the country to which 
we owe so much, and let us hear no longer the voice of any traitor 
in Sydney, or within the walls of this Chamber, attempting to 
create sedition and disloyalty. The Honorable Member for Mudgee 
(Mr. Buchanan) told us that the result of this would be to tax 
the people, and I have no doubfc he is gloating over the idea that 
to obtain supplies necessary for this expedition I shall have to 

come down to the House with some scheme of taxation. I believe 
his patriotism is of so low an order that if I did biing in a scheme 
of taxation he would vote for it if it would bring about protec- 
tion. Now I am not going into a financial statement at this 
stage. I will keep myself in reserve for that until another night ; 
but I can assure the House that the revenue of the country is in 
such a buoyant state that the expense of the Soudan Expedition 
for twelve months, calculated as it has been by those who under- 
stand the business, will be covered by the sui'plus of revenue over 
expenditure at the end of December last year. That disposes of 
the cry that we are attempting to tax the working-men, that we 
are going to tax the unfortunate miner in Newcastle for the 
purpose of playing at soldiers and carrying on war. To-morrow 
night I shall ask for a vote of £150,000 towards the expenses of 
the Expedition ; and an estimate made by the colonels of infantry 
and artillery shows that a sum of £264,000, at the very outside, 
will cover the whole expense of the Expedition for twelve months 
O 
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After asking the House to provide for £150,000 towards the 
expense of the Expedition, I shall have more than sufficient to 
carry us forward and to meet Parliament in the ordinary way. 
It will probably be then found that we shall have a surplus of 
£172,000 on the 31st December of this year. To return to the 
charges against us : — another charge is that we are doing an incon- 
sistent act in burthening the country with the cost of importing 
people from England, and at the same time sending men out of 
the country. In an abstract sense it does seem absurd to pay 
for the introduction of people into the country on the one hand, 
and to send them away at great expense on the other. But, sir, 
eveiy man who has left these shores, and who returns from the 
seat of war — and I believe the majority of them will return, 
crowned with glory and honor, — will become the nucleus of such 
a force as the Colony will be compelled to maintain. If we do not 
establish such a force, the country will insist upon our successors 
doing so and carrying out what we now contemplate. The men 
we have sent away at some cost to the country will come back 
after passing through an apprenticeship in the art of war, and 
they will form a nucleus with which to build up a force for the 
defence of the country. "We shall thus discourage aggression, 
because other nations will know that we are prepared to defend 
ourselves. We have been accused of denuding our fortifications 
of the troops necessary for our own defence ; but what are the 
facts % I have before me a return from the Colonel Commanding 
which shows what is our position to-day as compared with our 
position on the 12th February. We had on that date 2,540 men 
of all arms, including the Volunteers and the Permanent Artillery. 
To-day we have of all forces 2,204 men left for the defence of 
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the city, exclusive of the Naval Brigade. We have had offers of 
enlistment in the permanent artillery to sapply the places of the 
whole of the men who have gone with the Expedition except 
thirty. That is up to to-night, and we expect to get the other 
thirty to-morrow. We have sent 750 volunteers to the front, 
and we are about 350 men short of the number before the Con- 
tingent left for the Soudan. Since the 12th of February we have 
had thirteen applications for the formation of thirteen companies 
of volunteers of 100 men each to supply the places of those who 
have gone away, and most of these will be accepted. The desire 
and enthusiasm of the people for self-defence has been aroused 
by this great national act ; and from this time forward, if a Militia 
Bill be not passed, we should have three times the number of 
volunteers at our back that we had before the 12th of February. 
This is satisfactory proof that we have not weakened our defences 
by sending away the Contingent. We have made arrangements 
in view of any complications with Russia for our torpedo corps to 
be doubled, and the artillery force to be largely increased. 
These things have no parliamentary sanction ; but we shall ask 
Parliament next Session to sanction what we have done for the 
defence of the country. We have convened Parliament at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the excitement was over, and it 
is only right that this question should have full and free dis- 
cussion on the part of Members of the House. We cannot be 
accused of calling Parliament together in the height of the 
excitement, and snatching a vote when the voice of reason was 
not likely to be heard. There is no question that we have acted 
in an unconstitutional manner, that we have incurred expenditure 
without the sanction of Parliament ; but I will read what is said 
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on this subject by a great authority upon parliamentary law. It 
shows the impossibility of wholly preventing unauthorized expen- 
ditura Of course I admit that according to the letter of the law 
no expenditure must be undertaken without the sanction of 
Parliament. Todd, in his ''Parliamentary Practice," at page 546, 
says: 

It is therefore erroneoas to suppose that the Government can he 
absolutely prevented from any misapplication of the parliamentary grants. 
Even were it possible to do so, it would not be politic to restrain the 
Government from expending money, under any circumstances, without 
the previous authority of Parliament. In the words of Mr. Macaulay 
(Secretary to the Board of Audit), '* cases must constantly arise, in so 
complicated a system of government as ours, where it becomes the duty 
of the executive authorities, in the exercise of their discretionary powers, 
boldly to set aside the requirements of the Legislature, trusting to the good 
sense of Parliament, when all the facts of the case shall have been 
explained, to acquit them of all blame; and it would be, not a public 
advantage, but a public calamity, if the Government were to be deprived 
of the means of so exercising their discretionary authority. 

We have exercised that discretionary authority, and we now ask 
that sanction which the House will no doubt give. 

To the same effect, we have a declaration by a Committee of the House of 
Commons that ''in special emergencies expenditure unauthorized by 
Parliament becomes absolutely essential." 

The expenditure of money without the sanction of Parliament is 
not constitutionally legal; but this author tells us at the same 
time that emergencies may arise when the Executive Government 
must take the responsibility of such expenditure and act upon 
their own discretion. They must submit the matter to Parliament, 
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however, on the first opportunity, and Parliament lias never yet 
refused when satisfied of the necessity for the expenditure to give 
its sanction. Todd goes on to say : 

In such cases the Executive must take the responsibility of sanctioning 
whatever immediate urgency requires ; and it has never been found that 
Parliament exhibited any reluctance to supply the means of meeting such 
expenditure. 

That is our position to-day. We admit the strict parliamentary 
law, but we have shown the emergency, and we ask the House to 
approve of the expenditure. Further on Todd says : 

The public interests require that the Government should possess the 
power of incurring expenses of indispensable necessity, although Parliament 
may not have previously provided for them. * * * Unforeseen events 
may happen, and lead to an expenditure beyond the provision made by 
Parliament for the ordinary service of the year ; and it must be for the 
interest of the public that no delay should occur in taking the necessary 
measures, and in defraying the expenses which such events may entail. 

There is the clear parliamentary law according to the authorities, 
and apart from our own limited small colonial experienca Not 
long ago we had to provide funds for the purchase of works of Art 
to the value of <£30,000, acquired by the late Administration, 
without the sanction of Parliament. But that matter was sub- 
mitted to the House, and the House voted the money. There was 
also the purchase of the Chisholm Estate — a better purchase than 
which was never made in the public interest — and that was made 
without the sanction of Parliament. But the House provided the 
money and approved of the action of the Government. We have 
had a nice piece of constitutional hair-splitting with reference to 
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what was done by the Crovemment of which the Honorable Member 
for The Hunter was a Member. The Government in that instance 
committed Parliament to an expenditure of ^250,000. That was 
apparently the act of the Governor, who was in advance of his 
government The House saw at once that the expenditure would 
be for the benefit of the Country, and that the Government had 
acted wisely, though illegally and unconstitutionally, by incurring 
the expenditure without parliamentary sanction. The House met, 
and the money was voted in sums of ^50,000 eacL I should 
like to say a word or two as to the legality of the employment of 
the men who form the Contingent I admit that the men could 
not, perhaps, be legally engaged under the Military and Naval 
Regulations Act for service abroad, and I will admit also that 
the men who have gone to the Soudan have not been sent under 
the provisions of any particular statute ; but they have not gone 
under coercion. Every man is a volunteer, and the only question 
is as to the cost of providing for his passage. There was no 
necessity for the volunteers to be sent under the Act I have cited. 
Suppose they had been engaged under that Act, they might not have 
been legally engaged, but there is an Act which entirely overrides 
our local statute law. I refer to an Imperial act passed in 1881. 
That Act provides for the very contingency which has now occurred. 
The wise framers of that statute, considering that at no very 
distant date the Colonies would wish to help the Mother-country, 
provided that — 

Where any force of volunteers or of militia Or any other force is raised in 
India or in a colony any law of India or the colony may extend to the 
officers non-commissioned officers and men belonging to snch force — whether » 
within or without the limits of India or the colony. 
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Therefore, Martin's act can follow the contingent to Suakim. 

And where any such force is serving with part of Her Majesty's regular 
forces then so far as the law of India or the colony has not provided for the 

government and discipline of such force this Act and any other Act for the 
time heing amending the same shall subject to such exceptions and modifi- 
cations as may be specified in the general orders of the general officer 
commanding Her Majesty's forces with which such force is serving apply to 
the officers non-commissioned officers and men of such force in like manner 
as they apply to the officers non-commissioned officers and men respectively 
mentioned in the two preceding sections of this Act. 

Here is an Imperial Act which clearly gives authority by necessary 
inference for the employment of these very men the legality of 
whose enlistment has been denied by a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. This Act supplies the blank which the Honorable Member 
for The Hunter referred to. The troops having been sent abroad 
to be brigaded with Her Majesty's Forces, our law follows them, and 
they are bound by it. I have quoted this Act because I believe 
that writers in the Press, and even that the Supreme Court Judge 
to whom I have referred, in dealing with the case of a man named 
Kenna, overlooked this enactment — have denounced the enrolment 
of the members of the Contingent as illegal. The public no doubt 
believe that the Judge was right in so doing. Had the Judge read 
the clause which I have read, he might have hesitated before 
declaring the man's engagement illegal. There is another Act in 
force, called the Colonial Naval Defences Act, and which makes 
provision of a similar character for dealing with the naval forces. 
That Act gives powers under which the colonial naval forces may 
be used in connection with Her Majesty's Army. The Government 
gauged public opinion, and we claim that by our act we have done 
the country a service for which, in lieu of censure, we ought to 
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receive the approbation of this Honsa We believe that bj this 
simple act performed on the 12th of February, the Government 
have done more to bring about the federation of the Empire than 
could possibly have been done by any other means. Having given 
the House the reasons why the offer was made to the British 
Government, why it was accepted, how it affected the Empire, and 
whei'e the interests of New South Wales are bound up with those 
of the Empire — ^having done this, I am certain that the House 
will, by a very large majority, approve of the action of the 
Government. We have not diminished the power of the Colony 
to defend itself. We have, within two or three hundred men, 
the same number of soldiers that we had in February. But we 
have educated the people, and aroused in their breasts a deeper 
love for their country, and excited a deeper patriotism than they 
ever before possessed, and by so doing we have stirred their hearts, 
and made them understand the necessity of an adequate military 
preparation. Whatever the act has cost, the result will be that 
the defences of the Colony, and of the whole of Australasia, will be 
placed upon a footing which will render attack from without if not 
absolutely impossible, yet, at all events, absolutely hopeless. If 
that be the result, then the Government have done their duty. 



Mr. WISDOM : I rise with some fear and trembling to continue 
the debate, because after the insolent threats, and still more insolent 
insinuations which have been thrown out by the Government, one 
almost feels as if he were speaking with a halter round his neck. I 
wonder that the Colonial Treasurer did not threaten us with a 
charge of high treason if we did not vote against the amendment 
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He has threatened us mth a dissalution ; but I would remind 
him that it often happens that those who threaten are the first to 
suJOfer. If the Honorable Member thinks that he is going to frighten 
me and those who are going to vote with me on this occasion, he 
is vety much mistaken. If I am not at liberty, notwithstanding 
the threat of the Government and some of their insolent supporters, 
to express my opinion on a constitutional question like this, the 
sooner I relinquish my seat in this House the better. I should 
hail with satisfaction my rejection, if it was to be for speaking on 
the question before us. Honorable Members, no matter how they 
intend to vote, will admit this : that there never was a more im- 
portant matter submitted to the Legislature of any British Colony ; 
never a more important vote submitted to any British Legislature ; 
and holding the views I do, I should be a craven if I failed to 
give expression to them, no matter what the result might be 
politically. I value a seat in this House as much as any Member 
in it ; I have occupied a seat here as long as most Members ; but 
if the continuance of the occupation of that scat is to depend on 
my keeping my mouth shut when public duty calls on me to speak 
out openly, I am willing to run all the risks attendant on that. 
Al person is not worthy to be a representative of the people who 
is always trying to swim with the majority. It requires no skill, 
no force, to go with the tide ; it requires no mind, no talent, to be 
swept away with the stream in the street ; but it does require 
skill and courage to stand against what appears for the time to be 
a triumphant majority. I say what appears to be, for I believe 
that deep in the heart of the people there is a strong and increasing 
current of feeling against the insane and ridiculous action of send- 
ing troops to the Soudan. It has manifested itself at Balmain 
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at St. Leonards, at Newcastle, and other places, but it made itself 
more particularly manife^st in Sydney on the night before the 
departure of the troops, when the flower of the debating talent of 
the country met to discuss the action of the Government, and 
decided by a large majority against the Government. That was at 
the School of Arts. Only on one occasion — at the great meeting 
held at the Exhibition building — ^was a vote carried in favour of 
the Government policy, and that was carried at the very com- 
mencement of the excitement, and by means which I say, and 
say deliberately, were disgraceful to all concerned. It was carried 
by bringing to the meeting the Chief Justice and other exalted 
personages to attempt to overawe Parliament and public opinion. 
What did the Chief Justice in effect sayl That if any person 
dared to move a vote of censure on the Government he hoped 
he would be scouted. Would the Chief Justice of England 
dare to say that 1 Would the Chief Justice of England dare to 
attend a meeting where tlie policy of the Gladstone Government 
in sending troops to the Soudan was in question, and to say that 
any person opposing that policy ought to be scouted 1 The Chief 
Justice of England would not attend such a meeting, and if he 
did, he would not use such language. I can dissociate from the 
language of the Chief Justice the language of those who went 
to the meeting to support the Patriotic Fund ; and if the Chief 
Justice had only spoken to that question I should have had 
nothing to say against him ; but when the Chief Justice, who 
should be above all party considerations, attends a public meeting 
to move a resolution in favour of the policy of the Government, 
I say it is going beyond his duty, and it. is a disgrace and a shame 
to him. At the outset I am free to admit that this Government 
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or any other Government would not be worth its salt if it did 
not, in case of great emergency or in a great crisis, act without 
the authority of Parliament. I am free to admit, as much as any 
Honorable Member who sits on that side of the House, that the 
safety of the people is the supreme law — ^that it overrides all 
laws. But it must be shown, before you override the law and the 
Constitution, that the safety of the people is at stake, and it is 
incumbent on those who thus trample in the dust and thus 
flagrantly violate the law and the Constitution to show that a crisis 
has arisen. Has that been done in this case by the Treasurer, 
or by any Member who has taken part in the debate? It has not. 
We have had a lot of "spread-eagleism" and the screeches of 
Australian cockatoos to terrify the European eagles, but is that 
a sound argument to justify a departure from the course of law ? 
There has not been a shadow of argument. Honorable Members 
have spoken of the honor of England and of the necessity of 
upholding that honor ; they have spoken of the dear old Mother- 
land, and the duty cast on all her children to help her in the hour 
of need. Who disputes these propositions'? I do not. If a 
crisis arose to-morrow, I for one would be willing to spend our 
last shilling and our last drop of blood as freely as any man here 
in defence of that grand old country. But I say, and I think I 
shall show the House, at least that portion of it which is amen- 
able to reason, that a crisis has not arisen in the slightest degree. 
Honorable Members may laugh ; there is nothing easier than to 
attempt to get rid of the effect of an argument by laughing at it ; 
but Honorable Members will laugh on the wrong side of their 
mouths before I have done. And if the question were to go 
before the people I think a great many more Members would 
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laugh on the wrong side of their mouths ; and there is no doubt 
the time will come, whether the GoTemment like it or not, when 
the question will have to be remitted to the country, and we shall 
not then see such an eagerness to override the Constitution for 
which our fathers bled and died. I have already stated that if it 
oould be shown that England was in danger, that we could by any 
a^istanoe we could render morally or physically help her in that 
danger, it would be our bounden duty to render that assistance. 
I entirely repudiate the doctnnes of the honorable and learned 
Member for Mudgee ; I say that if we have rights with regard 
to the Mother-country we have also duties and obligations, and it 
would be mean and contemptible on our part to ask her to help us 
in our need and for us not to come forward and do the same for 
her. I have always in this House, when the occasion arose, 
supported the Military and Naval Forces of the Colony ; I have 
always disagreed with Honorable Members who said that we did 
not require them, and that if we were attacked we could rely on 
the Mother-country for our defence. I say it is mean and 

contemptible not to prepare for our own defence j and those who 
take that low and sordid view of the relations between the Mother- 
country and the Colonies will certainly never have my assistance 
and support. "What was the occasion upon which this offer was 
made % Let Honorable Members divest themselves of the great 
amount of extraneous matter which has been imported into the 
question both in this House and outside. A great deal has been 
said about loyalty and our attachment to the Mother-country. 
Who doubts our loyalty and attachment? Has there ever been 
an event which has thrown discredit on our loyalty % It is true 
that here as in England there are a few people of little influence 
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who desire separation from the Mother-country; but I hope 
that separation may never come in my day. I hope I shall 
always be able to boast that I am an Englishman, which I 
believe is the proudest boast any man can make ; I mean a subject 
of the Empire — not of any particular part No crisis had arisen 
when the offer was made. Let us look at the situation. England 
was not engaged in a war. Honorable Members have talked 
of this as a great war in which England was reduced to extremity. 
The Treasurer said the whole world was against her — ^that never 
had she been in such straits. But what are the facts ? England 
is not at war with any country. She has been attempting for 
the last three or four years to reduce the rebellious subjects of 
the Elhedive of Egypt, which is not a war at all. Yet in this 
miserable contest with a few Arabs England is reduced to such 
straits and surrounded on all sides by so many enemies that unless 
we with the utmost hurry — that hurry causing six weeks' delay 
after all — came to the rescue England would be ruined for ever. 
"Well, now, does any man, either in this House or out of it, 
believe that England would have suffered one whit in her prestige 
or material interests, or in any way whatever, if we had never 
made the offer ? No one can suppose that she would. The facts 
are that if it had not been for the lamented death of General 
Gordon and the general indignation aroused by that unhappy 
event we should never have heard of the offer. England did 
not require it — did not ask for it. How, then, did it originate ? 

An Honorable Member: With General Dalley ! 

Mr. WISDOM: No; but with Sir Edward Strickland, a 
retired Commissariat-general, and who had no responsibility what- 
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ever. He is the author of this great stroke of policy. This 
gentleman, who knows no more of battle than a spinster, writes 
in his enthusiasm to the paperai advocating that assistance should 
be sent to England in this her great extremity, and Mr. Dalley, 
chivalrous and generous and impulsive as he is, immediately jumps 
at the suggestion, and the whole thing is thus carried out. And 
how was it carried out? Sir Edward Strickland, who is responsible 
to nobody, suggests the idea ; Mr. Dalley, who is also irresponsible, 
adopts it; — this irresponsible nominee, who does not hold a seat 
in this House, who does not represent the people 

Mr. Slattert : He could have twenty seats if he liked 1 

Mr. WISDOM : I have no doubt he c«ild, but that is not 
the point. He is not here. If he were here, he would probably 
look at the matter in a different light. I have no doubt that 
the Honorable Member for Boorowa, secure of his seat for the 
classical constituency he represents, would if he were put in the 
same position as Mr. Dalley act in the same way ; but if the 
proposal were made to him as a representative of Boorowa I am 
sure he would think twice — I am sure he would think three 
times — ^before adopting it. 

Mr. Slattert : I do not think so ! 

Mr. WISDOM : I think I may safely say he would not adopt 
it at all. 

Mr. Slattert : I adopt it now ! 

Mr. WISDOM : Well, what do these irresponsible persons do 1 
The Treasurer, who has to find the funds, says that the matter 
was not submitted to him. Here is a pretty state of things. Two 
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irresponsible persons concoct a scheme hj "which the country is 
to incur an expenditure of a quarter of a million of money, by 
which the lives of 700 persons are to be endangered, and by 
which widows and orphans are sure to be made ; they have a 
confab at Manly Beach or somewhere else about the state of 
Europe, and of course if they consulted the Treasurer it would 
be too late — England would be done for ever ; the Mahdi would 
be victorious, and New South Wales would sink into the position 
of one of the most insignificant places on the face of the earth. I 
should have thought that if any one was to be consulted on an 
occasion of this kind before the country was put to a great 
expenditure of money* and loss of life that the Treasurer would 
have been consulted. But he is not consulted. He fumes and 
frets ; but that is all he does. His roar is gentle as that of any 
sucking dove. He roars, but he does not resign ; he still retains 
office, as we saw him do once before when his policy was 
rejected. The Treasurer was not out of the country; he was 
near at hand, and might have been consulted. Again, there 
is the Premier who was not consulted ; but the Acting Colonial 
Secretary — I ought to say the play-acting Colonial Secretary, 
from the pageants he has given us — in the absence of the 
Premier, whom he could have consulted but did not con- 
sult, in the absence of the Treasurer, whom he could have consulted 
but did not consult, enters upon this grossly illegal and uncon- 
stitutional course of procedure. If he disregarded the Premier 
and the Treasurer and treated them with contempt, I do not 
wonder that he treated the House with contempt, I do not for 
a moment intend to impute any unworthy motive to Mr. Dalley 
in making the offer. As I have said, I believe it was the result 
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of impulsive recklessness, and nothing more. If I thought he was 
actuated, as has been insinuated, by a desire to obtain some of 
those miserable gew-gaws which we see adorning some of our 
colonial notabilities, I could scarcely find words to describe the 
deep damnation of his deed. I believe his impulse was an 
honorable one; but that the act was a reckless one, an uncon- 
stitutional one, a grossly illegal one, cannot be denied by any per- 
son in this House or the Country. Now why is this illegal act to 
be condoned] Because there was not time to call Parliament 
together and to submit the question to iti That I altogether 
deny, and the documents will show the statement is not in accord- 
ance with facts. The offer was made on the 12th of February, 
and in terms which of themselves, if they did not amount to a 
siiggestiojahi, came very near to it. What were the terms of the 
offer ] That the Colony would furnish as a Contingent to go to 
the Soudan two batteries of artillery horsed in a certain manner, 
and an effective and disciplined battalion of infantry, 500 strong. 
Let Honorable Members mark the effect of those words. Do they 
mean some of the tag-rag and bobtail they afterwards picked up 
in the streets 1 Would not the authorities at home on reading 
them infer that the Government had in barracks 500 trained 
infantry ready to go on service at once ? Instead of that being 
the case the Government had to call for volunteers, and they 
were more than a week getting the required number ; and one- 
third of them consisted of married men who ought never to have 
been taken at alL With regard to taking married men, I do not 
mean to say that if the Government could not otherwise have 
made up the Contingent they would not have been justified in 
asking them ; their offer having been accepted, they were in honor 
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bound to carry it out and to take the best available men. But 
could they not have got 500 unmarried men to go to the war ? 
"Would it not have been better to take men without wives and 
children, so as to save the possibility of making widows and 
orphans, and thus avoid a vast increase in the expense in pro- 
viding for those widows and orphans as well as for the troops 1 
What is the reply of the British Government ? It has been care- 
fully kept out of sight by those who have spoken to the motion. 
It was this : 

If your Government prefer the immediate despatch of your Contingent 
the War Oflfice does not desire to delay it. 

Does not that say plainly enough that there was no necessity 
for the immediate despatch of the troops, as all the subsequent 
circumstances have shown 1 They go into summer quarters in 
Egypt, and during that time probably do no active duty against 
the enemy until they are drilled and disciplined, unless the enemy 
attack the entrenched camp. Could not that discipline have as 
well taken place herel Is not that the secret of this answer, 
and also the secret of the Imperial Government in declining to 
accept the offer of troops from other Colonies ? They say in effect 
that these raw levies could not be made available for service 
until they have been drilled for some months. If they were not 
accepted as a compliment, they would say, " We decline to take 
any more until they are drilled," and that afterwards they 
would take whatever troops we were willing to send. I am 
convinced that the British Government would not accept the 
offer unless they knew that the troops were raised by authority of 
Parliament. When they found that they were raised without that 
authority, and were sent on the sole will of the Minister, they 
P 
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said they would have no more until the Parliament had properly 
provided the troops. This brings me to a point with which, 
the Treasurer dealt in his speech as to the legality of the enrolment 
of the men who went away. The Honorable Member told us 
that all this was provided for by the Imperial Act regulating the 
colonial military forces. If he reads the 1st clause of the Act cor- 
rectly, he will find that Mr. Justice Faucett was right on that 
matter. 

Mr. Slattert : It was not brought under Mr. Justice Faucett's 
notice ! 

Mr. "WISDOM : That is another thing. The clause says, 
'•Where any force of volunteers or militia or any other force, " 
<fec. What does that mean 1 It means undoubtedly any force raised 
by the authority of a colonial Parliament. No constitutional 
Government recognizes illegal acts in any way. Any lawyer 
reading this clause will say that it means a force raised by 
authority of law — not any force raised illegally and unconstitu- 
tionally. By all history since the time of the Stuarts we know 
how jealous the British Parliament has been about allowing any 
Government or King to raise standing armies without the sanction 
of law. In Great Britain, if the Mutiny Act were not passed 
annually, the Army would expire at the end of each year. But 
what has our Government done ? In the absence of its Premier 
and Treasurer, it decided on raising a standing army without the 
authority of Parliament — a force outside the volunteer force. If 
the Treasurer will refer to the proper authorities, he will find 
that a King himself, much less a Minister, has not the right to raise 
a single soldier without the authority of Parliament. Even 
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the numbers to be raised are mentioned in the Act. On some 
occasions those numbers have been slightly exceeded, but generally 
not. From time immemonal the national feeling has been against 
raising armies without the sanction of Parliament If our 
Government can raise 700 troops, they can raise 700,000, and 
instead of sending them to the Soudan might bring them in to us 
here. I would not trust any Government with mercenaries; they 
might use them to order us by force to go about our business. I 
do not believe that the Government have the personal or political 
courage to do that; but it is only because they dare not carry out 
their will. We have this standing army raised without consulting 
Parliament, and when there was ample time to call Parliament 
together to consider the matter. Parliament could have met 
earlier than a fortnight ago. The Honorable the Treasurer takes 
credit for not calling it together during the excitement of the 
military mania. I know his generosity ; he would not have the 
slightest consideration for us. Perhaps he had his fears, and did 
nothing towards calling Parliament together until public opinion 
forced him : then they called Parliament together. There is no 
question that the action of the Government with regard to this 
Contingent is a great departure from tbe public policy of this 
country. Whatever may be thought of its expediency or justice, 
every one admits that Parliament ought to have been consulted 
on it. We are bound now for our honor's sake to see that the 
troops go well provided for, and that an opportunity shall be 
given them of distinguishing themselves. I would admit no 
excuse such as that the force was not amply provided for owing 
to the stinginess of the Legislature. I will vote twice as much as 
is asked if a necessity for it is shown. Now the troops have gone 
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everything ought to be done to maintain the honor and dignity 
of the Country, which I have no doubt they will maintain. 
Some of the best fighting men are men who before they entered 
the Anny were not the best possible characters. In every Army 
you will find some men who had better not be in it. But know- 
ing the stock from which our troops are derived, there is full reason 
to hope that they will give as good an account of themselves as 
any troops in the world. Still that does not alter the political 
consideration — it in no way detracts from our right to deal with 
the political aspect of the case. Everything must be done to 
protect our honor now it is pledged. But the Government which 
put us in this fix is unworthy of its position. It has violated the 
Constitution ; it has flouted the Parliament and cast despite on some 
of its Ministers, and treated them with contumely by taking this 
important step in their absence, and without consulting them. The 
Parliament and the Country will not put up with such treatment. 
There are some here who have the power and the determination to 
express disapproval of the transaction. We are taunted by the 
Honorable Member for Northumberland (Mr. Melville) as being 
separationists and disloyal. I ask these libellers to point out 
who are the separationists and seditionists, and if he cannot to 
stop the vile slander. Lip loyalty is very easy. It is easy to 
send men to fight without going ourselves, and easy to give money 
for the service when one has plenty of it; but those who do 
this in the way of expressing their loyalty may have less of the 
sentiment than those who are not so demonstrative. I am glad 
that the Honorable Member for The Hunter has expressed his dis- 
approval of the action of the Government, — not because it comes 
from this side of the House. I am an Englishman by birth, 
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having been a child when I was brought to the Colony, and I 
have a love for the old land which I can never forget, a reverence 
for her institutions and for her noble history. As the old Roman 
said with pride, "I am a Homan citizen,'' so it is for me to say with 
pride, " I am a citizen of the British Empire." England may 
have engaged in unjust war in some cases; but her influence 
on the civilization of the world has been of the most beneficent 
character. It is not for us to remain aloof from her; but to 
stand at her side whenever the occasion for our aid shall arise, 
without looking too closely into her motivea We are prepared to 
do that ; but we are not to be frightened by every scare whispered 
about by unthinking persons. We are not like a lot of wild 
horses on the American plains, — seeing one horse alarmed, all 
start off and gallop away God knows where. There are many 
people in this country who, in the fervour of excitement and wild 
unreasoning enthusiasm, would have marched off almost over 
the South Head at once to meet the Mahdi ; but necessarily all 
such excitement is temporary, and when reason reasserts its sway 
it will be found that the bulk of the people are determinedly 
opposed to the most unconstitutional and most flagitious act on 
the part of the Government. Where have the people in public 
meeting approved of it, except in one case 1 Certainly the Sydney 
Press has shown a marvellous unanimity in their approval of it.; 
but the Country Press has not been so unanimous; taken altogether 
its verdict has not been in favour of the movement. But even if 
it were — and giving the Government the benefit of the statement 
that the public is with them — it does not follow that the majority 
is right. It is easy for people to swim with the tide-— to say that 
the country is with them ; but such people would go the other 
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way if they thoaght the country was not with them. There 
is no principle in sach action, which is merely the result of 
expediency. It is said the Country is against those who dis- 
approve of the action of the Grovemment^ and it may be asked 
what shall we gain by our censure 1 It is this : that when the 
future historian refers to this transaction it will be seen that some 
people perceived the danger and recorded their protest, that amid 
the wild excitement of the military mania some kept their heads 
cool and spoke in condemnation when they saw that the Constita- 
tion was prostituted and violated ; that some persons had the 
courage to object to the outrageous act ; and I am therefore con- 
tent to abide by the verdict of the Hous^ though it be not the 
verdict of the Country ; and if it were the verdict erf the Country 
it is not the verdict of sense and justice. 



Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : However we may differ in opinion 
as to the propriety of the course which the Government have taken 
from a constitutional point of view, I believe that no one 
denies that) this Expedition having been sent, the cost must be 
paid. It is absolutely necessary, in order to support the honor 
of the Country, that we should carry out that which has been 
undertaken. Honorable Members cry " Hear, hear !" and then say 
they are going to vote for this amendment^ destroy the Govern- 
ment, and knock the whole thing into a cocked hat. What is 
the nae of doing that \ If you do, how are the fuikls for carrying 
on the Expedition to be obtained ? If the amendment is canied, 
of course this Government will not proceed any further in the 
direction of providing funds, and any credit the Colony may have 
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obtained for its action, and any benefit intended in aid of the 
British Army, must be lost. There will be no more congratulations 
upon the efforts of our people in support of the Old Country. If 
this amendment is carried, the Government must fall ; or, it may 
be that they might do another thing — they might order the Contin- 
gent back. What a spectacle we would present to the eyes of the 
"World if, after the congratulations we have had from Her Majesty 
the Queen downwards, the Contingent was brought back to this 
country ! I think Honorable Members had better carefully consider 
what they are doing before they vote for the amendment, I pre- 
sume that a change of Government and the appointment of the 
Honorable Member for Mudgee (Mr. Buchanan) or some other 
extreme gentleman as Premier would not conduce very much to the 
success of the Expedition. Kow, what after all has happened \ 
The Government have, without authority, incurred a very large 
expenditure. They have not only sent troops away, but they have 
raised troops — unquestionably matters of the gravest possible im- 
portance — unquestionably breaches of the letter of the law ; or 
probably I might go further and say absolute breaches of the law. 
Well, what have the Government called Parliament together for 
now % To ask it to agree to what they have done, and to pass an 
Indemnity Bill. What other course could the Government have 
taken I should like to know ) 

Mr. Wisdom : What about the Land Act % 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : The Land Act I shall be found 
dealing with when the proper time comes. Honorable Members 
in this Chamber who allowed the Government to plunder the 
public of a hundred million of pounds in favour of the squatters 
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may well put up with this small matter in aid of our parent Coun- 
try. I am not defending the Government generally ; I am defending 
its action in this matter, because I believe it to be in the best 
interests of the duty and the honor of the people of this country, 
and before I sit down I shall prove that the best thing we can do 
is to go on with that action. 

Mr. Wisdom : Even if it is wrong I 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : I think I shall be able to show that 
it is not wrong. I am quite prepared to accept the law of my 
honorable and learned friend, the Member for Morpeth, in prefer- 
ence to that of any Honorable Member on the other side of the 
House, and to admit that under the written law he is right when 
he says that the Government has no power and no right to send 
away these troops — even the Parliament has no such right as that. 
But surely if her Majesty's Government have approved of the 
course taken, and if the Queen herself has approved of it, 
Validation Bills could easily be passed in this Parliament and in the 
Imperial Parliament covering all defects ! It is all very well for 
some Honorable Members to laugh. Shall I be answered by a laugh 
when I say that this thing being desired by the people and the Par- 
liament of this country, and desired also by the Queen and the 

. 

Parliament of the Mother-country, can now be made legal % 

Mr. "Wisdom : What about the Land Law % 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : My honorable friend has got the 
Land Law on his brain. I am not going into the subject of the new 
Land Law. If I had my way of it, the common hangman should 
burn it. Well, sir, the Government sent away these men — ^they 
having volunteered to go — every one of them volunteered to go. . 
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If. that is not legal, it is now our business to make it legal or with- 
draw the Expedition. Now, with regard to this alleged breaking of 
the parliamentary law. With a longer experience than any other 
Honorable Member in this Chamber, I affirm that parliamentary 
government could not be carried on — you would have to go back 
under a Bonaparte or other dictator — if Ministers did not take 
responsibility occasionally. No Government worth its salt will 
hesitate under some circumstances to break the law. But they 
will not break the law in defiance of Parliament, or Parliament 
will very soon break their necks. If the majority of the Parlia- 
ment and of the people approve of this action, who shall say no ? 
The whole question resolves itself into that. As to the breaking 
of the law, that may be an absolute duty on the part of responsible 
Ministers. A case might arise in which, if Ministers did not take 
upon themselves to break the law, the House when it met would 
dismiss them for not understanding their position. Ministers 
should do what is necessary in the public interest — what in their 
opinion is desirable in the public interest, — and if they are sup- 
ported by the Parliament in what they do, that is sufficient. The 
question then arises, was this such a case as to warrant the Go- 
vernment in breaking the law % That is really the whole question. 
As for breaking the Constitution as laid down literally under the 
law, I maintain that no constitutional Minister who understood 
his duty would refrain from breaking the law if the interests of the 
public demanded it, I use the word " Constitution" in its broadest 
sense, and do not mean the mere written Constitution under which 
we live ; for I say that we have rights going back far beyond our 
written Constitution. I always maintained that we possessed rights 
before we had a Constitution Act, and that we were not able to carry 
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them out because we were unfairly dealt with. But now we haT^ 
a Constitution. We have Responsible Government, and we have 
Ministers responsible to this House and to the Country ; and if 
they have broken the law unwisely and in a way dangerous or in- 
jurious to the oommunity, it is for this House to condemn them ; 
if otherwise, this House should support them. They would not be 
worth their salt if they would not break the law if it were 
necessary to do sa 

An Honorable Member : That is the whole question ! 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : Yes ; but it has not been treated as 
the whole question during the debate either on one side of the 
House or the other. 

Mr. O'Mara : Ministers have not touched the question at all 1 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON: I am not defending them. The 
Honorable Member is more likely to carry a brief for Ministers 
than I am. Now was this an occasion in which the Government 
were called upon to move ? The fall of Khartoum and the loss of 
Gordon were regarded from one end of the world to the other, 
wherever civilized men were to be found, as a terrible disaster. I 
think there was not a man, woman, or child in the country who 
understood the matter who did not grieve over the fall of Gordon. 
Having the means, as it was proved we had, I think we were right 
in rendering assistance to England in the difficulty in which she 
found herself placed. Ministers despatched the troops with » 
speed which is alike honorable to the country and creditable 
to themselves. They despatched all the men they said they 
would, and within the time specified. Therefore we have a right 
to assume they knew they could do what they promised when 
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they made the offer. I do not know whether if I had been in 
office I should have done it — I do not know whether it would 
have occurred to me ; but if it had been suggest-ed to me I 
should have been in favour of it. Twenty-seven years ago, 
before any man now here was in Parliament, I stood in this 
House and had to answer a vote of censure for inviting the 
Queen's Grov^*nment to take away the soldiers to help to suppress 
the Indian mutiny. We advised that the troops should go. 
What did we get for that ] We got a vote of censure. Whoever 
reads the history of the past will agree that we who suffered that 
censure for recommending the sending of the troops did honor 
to the country, and that those who censured us did not under- 
stand their proper position. Mr. Dalley was then in this Assembly, 
and he voted with us. I held then, and I hold now, that it is 
the duty of every subject of the Queen, wherever he is, whether in 
these Colonies or in any of the other communities subject to the 
British Crown, to do his best to uphold the honor and character of 
the Mother-country. I maintain that it is our duty to give what- 
ever we can. Honorable Members have said that this is a very 
small matter. But, sir, England accepted it with thanks, which 
she tendered in a manner more marked than in the case of any 
ever offered before to a Colony of the British Empire. Who, then, 
will say that England did not require our assistance? Who 
is the best judge, General Wolseley or Mr. Buchanan? I 
apprehend that General Wolseley was consulted by the Imperial 
authorities before they gave an answer accepting our offer with 
thanks. Who shall say that England did not want the assistance ? 
If she did not want it she would not have accepted it. That 
is the view I take. But surely no one here would like to 
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see this Colony in the position of some of our neighbours — to offer 
material help to her Majesty's Government in these days of 
trouble, and then after the offer has been accepted, to withdraw . 
and crawl into a gimlet-hole to avoid it I hope we shall never 
be guilty of anything of that kind. There must be no shirking 
of the responsibility we have undertaken. I observe by a cable 
message that New Zealand does not intend now to help the Old 
Country in any way in this matter. What is she going to do 1 
Why, the people of New Zealand are going to lie by and watch, 
and keep a sharp eye on the telegraph cable. But for the British 
fleet how long should we have the cable ? If it had not been for 
the British fleet, should we have had any cable now ? They have 
not given nor will they give, it seems, any help to the British 
fleet towards keeping the cable open for them to communicate 
with the rest of the world. I hope we shall never be so cowardly 
and mean as that. I hope that we shall always be willing to give 
help to the Old Country in return for the help we get from her. 
The position in which New Zealand appears to have placed herself 
is a despicable one for any great Colony to occupy. But I do not 
believe the telegrams which have been published. They serve, 
however, to suggest to my mind the question : where would the 
telegraph cable be if it were not for the Biitish fleet) My 
honorable friend who has just sat down took very high or very 
low ground in dealing with the subject. I do not know whetlier 
it ever occurred to him that if it were not for the British fleet the 
Russian fleet might blow the great and important city, on the 
margin of the ocean, which he represents, about his ears. Should 
we then not do something to help the British fleet which is 
guarding us, or help the old land in some way or other to show 
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our gratitude for the help we have received from her 1 I am 
surprised that a gentleman representing a town like Newcastle, 
which would not have a ghost of a chance for its defence if it 
were not for the British fleet, talking as the Honorable Member 
has talked. Some Honorable Members have asked what right have 
we to support England % What right have we to support England ! 
Why, we belong to a Colony which has received support through- 
out its whole career from England, and if we have any gratitude 
or manhood in us we should feel ourselves bound to support 
England in return. And when it is said that our soldiers are not 
British soldiers, I reply that I believe thg heart of a Briton is in 
every one of them. I believe that they are British soldiers, and, 
as soldiers, are brave and gallant, and no technicality of the 
law can make them anything else. Now, sir, I have said that I 
was the object of a vote of censure twenty-seven years ago, for 
advising the removal of troops from India during the mutiny, for 
doing as nearly as possible the very* same thing that the present 
Government has done. That, however, was before we had a 
reformed Parliament — which came about in 1858 — when only a 
small proportion of the population were electors; but never 
since we have had a reformed Parliament, never since the whole 
of the people became electors, has any Government been censured 
for spending money without the authority of Parliament, when 
by so doing the public interest was best served. I know that 
this Government was mean enough — and it is the most despicable 
thing they have ever done — to force on the late Government, of 
which I was a Member, after their retirement, a Bill of Indemnity 
for some supposed misapplication of public funds. The late 
Government never asked for any Bill of Indemnity — they 
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repadiated the idea of it, and it was only brought in for the purpose 
insulting them, because the new Government had a majority, of 
without any honorable feeling to guide it. I tried in every way 
to prevent the passing of that cursed Indemnity Bill, but did not 
succeed. It was not necessary, because every item was covered by 
an Appropriation Act. Now this Government have come down 
with an Indemnity Bill for themselves, and I think they ought 
to have it. It is no affront to them to pass it. They have 
done something which they think requires an Indemnity Bill ; the 
late Government did something for which they did not require 
an Indemnity Bill, because the Parliament had already passed 
every penny of the money spent, and the Bill was introduced 
merely to degrade those who were at the time in a minority. I 
thought that the day would come when they would blush for 
that action, if it was possible to make them blush. During the 
Indian mutiny, when the soldiers were ordered away from here, 
the very same arguments which have been used in this debate, 
about denuding our batteries and leaving our country unprotected, 
were used. They have rung in my ears from those times to this, 
but they did not affect me. I remember very well my answer to 
what was many years ago said about the threats of Bussia. I 
said, " The Russians if they fight will not fight on the water ; 
they will run their ships up their rivers and sink some to prevent 
the British ships from going in and bringing out the others." And 
that is what they did. They never came into the open j they 
will never come into the open to face the British on the water. 
I say the proper thing for the Colonies to do in these days is 
to come forward as one— not as a paltry confederation of four or 
five unarmed Colonies — to help the fleet of the Mother-country, 
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and then we should have a right to claim the protection of the 
British fleet from one end of the world to the other. What 
would it be for the whole of the British Colonies to pay a fair 
ratable contribution towards the support of the British fleet? 
Why, in 1858 this Colony alone paid £26,983 for the support of 
the British forces within her shores, and at that time we had only 
a revenue of £1,100,000 as against £8,000,000 now. What 
a lift could the united Colonies, including India, give the Mother- 
country now in the way of support to her fleet ! What is the 
use of that tomfoolery we heard from England the other day that 
Admiral Tryon is arranging for an association of the Australian 
with the British fleet. It is of no use to talk of an Australian 
fleet; it is not worth twopence-halfpemiy. Better far all the 
British possessions other than Great Britain herself to fairly, 
having regard to their interests, contribute £1,000,000 annually 
ratably towards the maintenance of such a fleet as would be an 
effective and economical protection to the British people over the 
whole world. But what has this Government done? If we 

were to censure them for sending the troops to assist England, 
on what pretence could we ask the British Government to send 
their fleets here to protect us ? How should we dare so to cringe 
to them? We could not be so mean. If we were, we should be 
properly treated with the contempt we should deserve. By 
giving such aid to the British Navy as I have suggested, the 
Colonies would be protected in the most effective and the most 
economical manner. The silly people in Downing-street are 
considering — what do they call it ? — an Enabling Bill, to enable the 
other Colonies to plunder this ; that is what it is for. What will 
be the good of that I should like to know ? I wonder at the 
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statesmen who are governing England not seeing that with an 
association of four or five Colonies, if there are two or three who 
want what is unfair, the probability is that the united States will 
grow into a federation hostile to England, hostile to free trade, 
and to our business being carried on with England as it has been. 
I do not care what federation we may have, if the Old Country be in 
it. Have as much federation as you like, but none without the 
Old Country, 

Mr. O'Mara : What about the cabbage garden % 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON: The Honorable Member knows that 
that is a sore point with the Victorians. As that remark of mine 
has been referred to many times I will say this, that it never fell 
from my mouth in anything of the shape of a sneer. About 150 
Victorians, highly intelligent and superior people, were being 
taken by my kind and generous friend, Sir Patrick Jennings, on a 
trip round the harbour, and Sir Patrick was good enough, at my 
invitation, to bring them to my house. And of course I could not 
allow our neighbours to visit my house without offering them a 
glass of wine. There were probably 100 or 150 of them ; and 
we had some champagne. Just in the silly way in which such 
things are done — ^without any reason — the gentlemen and ladies 
drank my health, and in the few words with which I acknowledged 
the toast I said something about this Colony. One of the gentle- 
men — then, apparently, a youngster, but who, I am told, now 
occupies a high position in Victoria, said, " We are going to annex 
you." I said, " You must annex something very quickly, as you 
are nothing but a cabbage garden now." It was a friendly good- 
natured retort, nothing more — one which I should not have 
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uttered if the other gentleman had not said in the same spirit, 
" We are going to annex you." I have been the object of abuse 
in Victoria ever since I made the remark. For many months 
the whole newspaper Press of that Colony seemed to have nothing 
else to write about. The whole thing puts me in mind of a story 
which I read in the Spectator when I was a boy. A gentleman 
who was in love consulted the editor of the Spectator and asked 
him what would happen, he having told his sweetheart that she 
squinted. The editor said, " If she does not squint, she will laugh 
at you, and all will be right ; but if she does squint she will never 
forgive you." "Cabbage garden" appeared to have been a suit- 
able designation for Victoria ; in fact, she squinted. So much 
for the cabbage garden ! We are told that England has no right 
to be in Egypt. Tliat is not our business. The people who 
govern the affairs of England think that she has some right to be 
there, and our people think that England has some right to claim 
passage for her ships through the Suez CanaL Be it right or be 
it wrong for England to be in Egypt, I hold that if we expect 
England to stand by us in any trouble we ought to stand by 
England in her troubles, and rely on the Parliament and the 
people of the Mother-country to see that no injustice is done 
to any people by her forces. Suppose that all that the Honorable 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Fletcher) has said is true, what has 
our Government to do with it ? We are asked why did the 
Government act in such a hurry? The thing is as plain as a pike- 
staff, if Honorable Members will look at it fairly. Our Govern- 
ment offered to have our force at Suakira by the 1st of next 
month. The Government of England must have known through 
their General that our force would be able to join the force which 

Q 
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wa3 about to march from Siiakim, an4 they accepted our offer of 
aid because of tbe promptness with which it was to be given 
effect to j without the promptness it would have been of no use. 
What would have been the use of it a month later on? The 
offers of the other Colonies were refused because their troops were 
not to be sent as promptly as ours were. If we who receive 
help hold that it is our duty to give help when it is needed, and 
we can give it, we must say that the Government were perfectly 
justified in what they did. What would be the use of offering 
help when it would be of no availl The help offered by Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand, in the aggregate, 
of course was much greater than ours; but England could not 
accept it because she wanted the men on the spot promptly, 
and our Colony alone could be prompt. An Honorable Member 
has said that we have lost our neutrality by the action of the 
Government. I should like to know who talks of neutrality. 
When in our history did we stand by neutrally, knowing that the 
blood of our fellow-subjects in another part of the world was 
being spilt 1 We were never neutral. It is not in our nature 
to be neutral ; it is not in the nature of man to be neutral ; 
even schoolboys are not neutral when there is a fight going on. 
There is no neutrality in die world. I claim that this Colony is the 
oldest, foremost, and the wealthiest of the Colonies of England in 
these seas, and are we to remain passive lest we should disturb 
somebody's idea of neutrality 1 Thank God ! I never had any 
neutrality in me. There are two features of this debate which 
are to be regretted — ^two things for which there was no occasion 
whatever. I think that it was offensive in the highest degree for 
the Treasurer to threaten the House with a dissolution. He ought 
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to know — ^and he would know if be had been a quarter as long in 
Parliament as I have — that he has no power to dissolve the House 
- — ^that is a power which belongs to the Queen's representative, 
and to no one else. I am sure from my knowledge of that dis- 
tinguished man — Lord Augustus Loftus — that he never autho- 
rized the Treasurer to come here and threaten us with a disso- 
luti6n. I have known the time in this House when the whole 
business would have been stopped if any Minister dared to say 
what the Treasurer said last night ; the adjournment of the debate 
would have been moved, and Honorable Members on both sides 
would have insisted on an apology being made, or they would 
have driven the Government from office, and the same course 
would be taken now were the inexperience of the Treasurer not 
considered. It is not the right way to govern the Colony to tell 
Honorable Members that if we will not grant what the Government 
ask, the Government will send us about our business. The Trea- 
surer did not say that in so many words ; but the words of the 
Honorable Member conveyed to every man of intelligence that this 
was what was meant. I think that the honorable and learned 
Member for Morpeth ought not to have made reference to the 
non-action of the Premier (Mr. Stuart) in this matter. Wlio is 
the Premier ? 

Mr. O'Connor : Mr. Dalley ! 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : No such official is known to our 
Constitution* I defy any one to show that the word " Premier" is 
to be found in the Constitution Act or in any of the books of the 
Executive Council at Government House. The word was never 
Used in this Colony officially until this Government was silly 
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enough to take part in allowing the creation of meetings of 
'* Premiers of the Australian Colonies,'' at which Mr. Service 
forsooth, was the Chairman, He knew what he was up to. Those 
Victorians are pretty smart Mr. Service wrote letters to the 
Mother-country, and styled himself ''the Chairman of the Premiers 
of the Australian Colonies." Talk about the rotten idea of colonial 
federation of which we hear so much, why Mr. Service, by the will 
of our Government, is styled the Chairman of the Premiers of the 
Australian Colonies, whatever that may be. In England, where 
they do not look into our law, they may suppose that it means 
something, but it means notiiing. I maintain that one Minister 
has just as great rights as any other Minister can have. Un- 
fortunately, my honorable and dear friend (the Colonial Secretary) 
is away from the Colony, suffering from a painful illness which 
no one regrets more than I do, and which I am sure the whole 
House regrets. I say that we have no right to refer to the fact 
that Mr. Dalley, who has so ably conducted this business — 
more ably than any other man would have conducted it, — ^is 
not the Premier. As to his not being a representative in this 
Chamber — ^good God ! Can any one pretend to say that he is not 
one of the foremost representative men in this country. I 
remember that twenty-eight years ago he thrashed a good man — 
Mr. John Fairfax — for a seat in this House as representative 
of Sydney. I believe that from that day to this Mr. Dalley has 
not been defeated at an election. It happens that he sits in the 
other House now ; but I maintain that there is no legal necessity 
whatever for a Member of the Executive Council to have a seat 
in either Chamber ; it is unnecessary, but it is important as a 
matter of convenience that an Executive Councillor should have a 
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seat in Parliament. Mr. Dalley having had the luck to have this 
business cast upon him — ^to see that it should be done properly — 
I am sure that I do not grudge him the honor; but I do think 
that having done the business so satisfactorily he deserves great 
credit for it. 

Mr. Jones : A natural impulse from the heart of the most 
honest gentleman in Sydney ! 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : The honorable and learned Member 
for Morpeth has been a friend of mine from the day that he came 
into this House, and before that j he has been a colleague of mine, 
and he is a gentleman for -whom I have the greatest respect He 
is one of the oldest Members of the House, and I feel that I am 
quite as entitled to point out what I think was undesirable in his 
speech as I am to point out what was undesirable in the speech of 
the Treasurer. 

Mr. "Wisdom : I am not too old to learn ! 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : The honorable and learned Member 
is not quite as old as I am. I believe that I am the oldest 
representative of the people and the oldest man in the House ; I 
was in this Chamber twenty-nine years ago, and I have had a 
seat in every Parliament from that day to this, so that the people 
of the country have not punished me so very much for advising 
twenty-seven years ago that all our military strength should go to 
help to put down the Indian mutiny. I am the only man here 
who was here then. 

Mr. O'Connor : And we could not do without the Honorable 
Member now ! 
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Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : The House will have to do without 
me when I die; but I am not going to die just yet There 
is a gentleman in this country whose absence from this House I 
deeply regret ; but I feel sure that before many days are over the 
people of Argyle will send him here. There is no man in the 
House, or in the country, who will be so delighted as I shall be to 
see Sir Henry Parkes here once more. 

Honorable Members : Never ! 

Sir JOHN ROBERTSON : Whether I agree or disagree with 
him — and I have had a fair share of both — I shall always be 
glad to see him here. The Parliament is not a Parlisonent of this 
country without Sir Henry Parkes. He is one of the ablest and 
most statesmanlike men in this community, and in the matter of 
removal of forces he is quite consistent, as he voted against the 
Government, of which I was a Member, on the Indian mutiny 
matter ; but, having carried that censure, he immediately moved 
and carried a vote of confidence in us. I can remember Sydney 
from the time when I was five years of age — ^I should not like 
to tell how old I am now, there being many fair ladies present. 
I know that I still look young — but it is more than sixty 
years ago. I was in Sydney when a bullock dray could carry 
away all the produce which was in one day landed at the Queen's 
— then the King's — ^Wharf. I have seen Sydney rise from a 
mere nothing. I have at home an old copy-book, in which I 
learned that then in the whole of Australia there were only 
30,000 white people. Now we have a population of more than 
3,000,000. So the Colony has progressed in my time; but 
never in my life did my blood so thrill with emotion as when I saw 
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soldiers and horses go away, cheered by 300,000 prosperous 
people, to the Soudan to help our English brothers. I have always 
been ready to do battle for New South Wales against all comers. 
Although, perhaps undeservedly, I have had a longer career in the 
government of the country than any other man, and I felt great 
pride at the manner in which this Expedition was conducted 
by my old friend and past colleague, the Attorney-General. I do 
not shrink from the acknowledgment that I was proud and glad 
that this action was taken by one of my old associates in the 
government of the country. I should be equally glad if at any 
future time my honorable friend Mr. Wisdom were to do some- 
thing of the kind. I despise low reasons — but in the world there 
will always be men influenced by them — so I have kept until 
the last my lowest reason for supporting the action of Ministers in 
this matter. That reason is that their action has won for us 
immense kudos throughout the world. If we were so unpatriotic 
as to carry this amendment^ we should lose all the kudos and 
glory which we have won for ourselves in every civilized country, 
and we should at the same time spend our money and spill 
the blood of our best men. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The following was Sir Edward Strickland's letter of 
12th Eebruary, to the Serald : — 

Sir, 

It was in the first moments of grief and indignation on hear- 
ing the news that " Gordon was dead," that the idea flashed across 
me that Australia should at once give expression to her deep sor- 
row at the loss of this great commander and preux chevalier, by 
following the example of a sister colony, Canada, and tendering 
to our Mother-country substantial aid in the time of need. If we 
are correctly informed by the wires, Canada has placed 600 of her 
local forces at the service of the Home authorities ; and it is not 
very many years ago since the 100th Regiment, now styled the 
Boyal Canadian Kegiment, was raised in Canada and incorporated 
with the Royal Army. A grand opportunity is now offered to 
Australia of proving, by performing a graceful, a loyal, a generous 
act, that she yields not to Canada or to any portion of the British 
Empire, in loyalty and affection towards our Mother-country. I 
would suggest that a regiment 1,000 strong be raised in Australia 
as speedily as possible, and placed at the service of Her Majesty 
the Queen, to aid her troops already engaged in bitter war 
both in North and South Africa, or to supply the place at 
home of those drilled battalions sent out to reinforce their 
comrades in the field. There is no sort of use in attempting to 
shut our eyes to the fact that England has now upon her hands 
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two of the most bloody wars of the century, apart from possible 
contingencies with some European States. First, we have the 
warlike, brave Saracens, led by the Mahdi, and fighting under all 
the savage influences of fanaticism ; we have attacked them on 
their own soil, and we can never retire from the field except as 
conquerors, unless we are content to have peace with dishonour. 
Secondly, we have the hardy Boer, a deadly shot and an excellent 
soldier. We are on his soil too, and there we must either assert 
the supremacy of English rule or yield the country to the Dutch. 
By continued successes over Hicks, Baker, and now, alas 1 poor 
Grordon, the Saracens are learning the art of modem military 
strategy, and they are acquiiing arms and artillery, and a know- 
ledge of how to use them. If not crushed now, by force of arms, 
they may easily become as formidable as their renowned ancestors 
of old. It therefore well becomes every Christian people to aid in 
the great task now undertaken by England single-handed, and to 
no Christian people is this a more sacred duty than to the children 
of old England. Every Christian-bom subject feels, to-day, that 
he has lost a friend in Gordon ; therefore all Christendom will ring 
with praises of the gallantry of Australia in losing not a moment 
in tendering aid in the hour of need for the maintenance of the 
integrity of our nation and the ascendancy of Christianity. 

I am, (fee, 

E. STRICKLAND. 
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APPENDIX C. 

LIST OF THE CONTINGENT, 

The following is a complete list of the names of 
the Soudan Contingent : — 

Staff, 
Colonel RichardsoiL 

lieutenant-Colonel Christie. 

Major M'Kenzie. 

Major Blanchard. 

Captain Parrott. 

Brigade-clerk, Sergeant Smith. 

Colonel Wells, in command of infantry. 

Colonel Paul, second in command. 

Quartermaster Boan. 

Staff-sergeants — Sergeant-major Tuite. 

Quartermaster-sergeant Wholons. 
Orderly Clerk, Sergeant House. 

Company A. 
Major Norris. 

Lieutenant C. B. Airey. 
Lieutenant Owen. 
Colour-sergeant — 

J. P. Liggins. Corporals — 

Sergeants — G. Watt. 

A. G. Butler. R C. Todd. 

A. Shaw. R Ashworth 

H. Guerson. G. J. Scaler. 

r. Dransfield. E. Coates. 
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Buglers — 

J. Wright, 
J. Berklej. 

Privates — 
J. Adams. 

F. Allen. 

A. G. Bennett. 

G. W. Berry. 
A. Bennett. 
G. Boulton. 
J. Brennan. 
J. M. Butler. 
J. Burnett. 
D. M. Baird. 
J. B. Brain. 
J. B. Berry. 
J. Beattie. 

F. Buckley. 
L. Bevan. 
J, Brown. 
W. Cox. 

M. J. Gannon. 
J. Cambridge. 

G. F. Cressy. 
J. W. Chalmis. 
G. Cassenby. 

F. Cotes. 

G. C. Compton. 
J. Conybran. 



Privates — 
It. Dunn. 

E. Durez. 

F. Douglas. 

B. Esther. 
W. Earie. 
W. Edwards. 

C. Fidden. 

L. C. Groman. 
Bobt. Grant 
M. Gurst 
William Gray. 
J. Gardiner. 
R. Hunter. 

E. W. Harrington. 
P. Haltett. 

N. H. Hargartz. 
W. Hennessy. 
W. Hill. 
J. T. Haugh. 
A. Harding. 
J. Judge. 

C. Japes. 

D. James. 

W. Johnstone. 
J. Jackson. 
M. KirkeUy. 

F. Kennedy. 
S. W. Killaby. 
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Privates — 

W. Lander. 

W. E. Lober. 
G. Lamont. 
Hicliard Lewia 
J. S. Lovelock. 
Wm. Miles. 
J. Muir. 
T. M^Kenna. 
W. J. Murray. 
J. R M^Kinn. 
G. M'Crae. 
W. O. Mark. 
. T. M*Kee. 
R McDonald. 
F. Mendall. 
H. Murphy. 
W. Matherson. 
C. S. O^Brien. 
J. Oran. 
J. Gates. 
S. Grnsby. 
P. G'Sullivan. 
F. 0. Payne. 
E. Pearce. 
A. H. Pilcher. 
J. Patterson. 
E. M. H. Porter. 
H. 0. Pearce. 



Privates — 

A. Robinson. 

P. Kvan. 

L. G. Koache. 

S. Rogen. 
J. J. Radcliffe. 
A. Segua 
n. Stanton. 
T. M. Searge. 
J. Seine. 
J. H. Smith. 

E. Sparkes. 
J. Spence. 
J. Smith. 
W. B. Smart. 

F. Smith. 

A. Tait. 
J. Tyler. 

B. Tuckey. 

G. J. Taylor. 
D. C. Tipping. 
R. White. 

T. R. Ward. 
A. Westcott 
T. Walton. 
S. Wearin. 
R. H. Willson. 
R Webb. 
J. Wallace. 
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Privates — 

W. J. WilliamsoiL 
J. Withey. 
E. West. 



Privates — 
J. Ward. 
F. Walmsley. 
J. WalsL 



Company B. 



Captain Mulholland. 
Lieutenant McDonald. 
Lieutenant Keating. 



Sergeants — 

W. C. Shipway. 
J. C. S. Schulstad. 



Corporals — 
W. Owen. 
C. F. Brickwald. 
H. P.Ellis. 
R. Neville. 

A. J. Hamilton. 
Buglers — 

T. O'NeiU. 
F. Kerr. 
Privates — 

J. B. Allston, 

B. Arnold. 
K. Addison. 
J. Boyce. 



— Bruce. 
J. E. M*Nair. 
C. E. Murray 

Privates — 

J. Barnett. 
W. H. Batton. 
H. Breakwel 
H. S. A. Brooke. 
F. Blamshard. 
0. E. Blake. 
F. H. C. Brownlow. 
H. G. Bayliss. 
J. A. Begbie. 
F. Buchanan. 
C. Chapman. 
E. T. Cane. 
T. A. Chalk. 
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Privates — 

J. Cosgrove. 
J. Campbell 
M. Cunui£ 
K P. I>e Pass. 
A« R Davies. 
J. Davis. 
J. Diamond. 
T. Daley. 
G. W. Daniel. 
Wm. Doble. 
H. Dick. 
Henry Dreer. 
William Dowse. 
F. W. Forster. 
W. L. Fawcett. 
R. Fisher. 
J. Frazer. 
B. D. Ferguson. 
T. D. Y. Glanhin. 
J. H. Gilkes. 
A. G. Grant. 
T. Greyhurst. 
O. Geisumer. 
T. Gaites. 
S. Gould. 
F. R Glynn* 
£. 0. Hedges. 
H. Howard* 



Privates — 

H. S. Hendy. 
Wm. Hendy. 
J. Hobaon. 
R. Harding. 
P. J. Howard. 
G. Harrison. 
J. Healey. 
R. A. C. Hepworth. 
W. C. Hamilton. 
S. J. Ingram. 
H. C. James. 
H. KeUeher. 
J. Kenigan. 

E. Lloyd. 

C. H. Ludlam. 
W. Lynn. 

F. B. Leigh. 

C. G. Mackenzie. 
T. D. M'Pherson. 
H. J. McCarthy. 
E. Magee. 
L. Marks. 
T. Miller. 
A. Munro. 

G. Mitchell 
J. Maddison. 
W. Martin* 
A. Morrill* 
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Privates — 

J. A. Montray. 

T. Mills. 
C. H. Mitchell 
P. Murphy. 
"Wm. Morton* 
L. Parkinson. 

A. Pickering* 

F. B. M. Renwick. 

B. Khodes. 
T. Roberts. 

F. M. Roberts. 
H. A. Smee. 
W. Seymour. 
F. Shawellwood. 
Wm. Sheppard. 
J. F. Solely. 



Privates — 

G. E. H. Stuart. 
G. Smith. 
A. Houston. 
A. J. Thompson. 
J. R. Thornton. 
Wm. Thwaites. 
Philip Wupton. 
G. M. Vanca 
Wm. Williamson. 
A. C. Wisehart 

F. B. C. Wells. 
Wm. Wardall. 
J. O. C. Wells. 
P. T. Westaway. 

G. Yeomans. 
H. Young. 



Company 0. 



Major Jeckyll. 
Lieutenant Burnside. 
Lieutenant Wrench. 



Colour-Sergeant — ' 
A. Brady« 

Sergeants— 

J. J. Shying. 



Sergeants — • 



J. Wilson. 
J. J. Meenan. 
T. Rose. 
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Corporali 

J. Mair. 

S. Wilson. 

R. Bums. 

P. M'Artliur. 

K. MTherson, 
Buglers — 

R. Pegg. 

— Mul ready. 
Privates— 

D. W. Albone. 
W. Barnes. 

K. Bowmaker. 
0. Bruce. 
J. Bird. 
W. Burt. 
Wm. D. Bruce. 
G. Barnard. 
G. Bigwood. 
G. Brown. 

A. Barrett. 

F. W. Bulmer. 

B. Cooke. 

E. Oompton. 
R. Carfoot. 
H. Carter. 
J. Cole. 

A. Currie. 
A. C. Courtis. 



Privates — 

M. Collins. 
D. W. Chisholm. 
T. Carrick. 
Wm. Divall. 
— Douglas. 
J. Ellis. 
J. Enright. 
J. Fox. 
Sidney Flynn. 
J. A. Ferguson. 
F. Gay. 
S. Gower, 
J. Greenwood. 

D. Hadfield. 
R W. HalL 
J. M. Hogan. 
W. Herliby. 
M. Jones. 

E. Jeffery. 
J. Johnston. 
W. Lewis. 
J. S. J. Lee. 
H. MitcheU. 
W. Morris. 
T. MiUer. 

W. A. Matthewi. 

F. Moore. 
C. J. Major 
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Privates — 

J. Mitchell. 
A. Matthias. 
T. Mulreadj. 
W. Morris. 
F. Meares. 
J. R. M*Gregor. 
M. M*Oue. 
P. Mackenzie. 
W. M'Master. 
A. Myers. 
0. J. Miller. 
J. G. Nelson. 
W. H. Newland. 
' W. NichoUs. 
J. Neilings. 

E. Page. 
A. Porter. 
H. D. Pell. 

F. H. Peck. 
A. H. Parker. 
W. A. Russell. 
F. Ryan. 

E. Rutter. 
C. S. Riddie. 
J. Roberts. 
J. Riley. 
P. Ritchie. 
W. Rice. 
S. W. Raynor. 
K 



Privates — 
T. Smith. 
G. Spilsbury. 
J. J. Sharp. 
E. J, Sullivan. 
S. Smith. 
W. S. Simmonds. 
J. H. SmitL 
T, Stevens. 
J. D. Smith. 
W. H. Sealey. 
H. Seymour. 
Wm. Stanard. 
Wm. Stephens. 

D. Stevens. 

A. F. D. Turner. 
G. Teasdale. 
S. J. Thornton. 
Robt H. TumbuU. 
J. Turle. 

E. Vine. 

F. Walters. 
Peter L. Wedd. 
J. R. Wright. 
A. Wright. 

A. Wevick. 
F. Wright. 

B. M. Whalan. 
W. Wright. 
W. J. Watson. 
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Company D. 

Captain Kyngdon. 

Lieutenant Herbert C. Prichard. 

Lieutenant Sparrow. 



Sergeants — 
E. BelL 
R. Graves. 
W. Bichards. 
C. R Poole. 
J. M*Intosh. 

Bugle-Major — 

J. Best. 
Buglers — 

C. Leece. 

E. E. Green. 
Privates — 

J. Allen. 

J. Armstrong. 

W. A. Brown. 

S. Bates. 

C. J. Beaver. 

J. Burrows. 

R. Burrows. 

J. Can'ick. 

W. A. Cook. 

J. CoUedge. 

r. Craddock. 



Corporals — 

G. T. Davies. 
R. Small. 
T. R. Scholey. 
W. Douglas. 
J. Day. 

Privates — 

J. Collins. 
W. W. Croft. 
D. Gather. • 
J. Clarke. 
J. Calton. 
J. Coghlan. 
T. Compton. 
T. Creswick. 
T. Clark! 
A. Clay. 
J. D. Collister. 
J. Craw. 
H. R. Campbell 
C. C. Dinney. 
R. D urns worth. 
W. Edwards. 
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Privates— 

J. B. EppeL 

J. FiniL 

R. Falconer. 

William Hsoniltoiu 

W. S. Harrison. 

J. Hickey. 

G. R. HilL 

T. Hearey. 

G. Hinton. . 

E. Hulse. 

R. Holland. 

A. Howlett. 

W. Johnson. 

R. Jenis. 

J. Jackson. 

P. Jackson. 

W. Knott. 

W. J. Kerr. 

J. Kelly. 

H. Luke. 

S. T. Lardner. 

A. Larsen. 

A. J. Lippnatt. 

— Mahoney. 
W. Mugglestbn. 

— Morton. 
P. Mortison. 
P. M'Cabe. 



Privates — 

F. R. S. Mercer. 

C. Montgomery. 
J. C. MacBride. 
T. Morgan. 
A. Murray. 
J. Martin. 
F. S. Mason. 
T. M'Carthen. 
T. H. Newing. 
W. Nixon. 
J. O'Brien. 
M. O'Mara. 
F. J. O'Donnell. 
H. Parkes. 

F. PenelL 

S. C. Parker. 
J. Pickering. 
W. Pitt. 
W. Page. 
W. Phelan. 
T. Preston. 
E. Paine. 
W. H. Prisdee. 
R. Perry. 
H. Pedrotta. 
H. Pitt. 
A Robertson. 

G. W. Rumsie. 
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Privates — 
J. Reidj. 
F. Rourke. 
J. Sempill. 
J. Stringwell. 
J. Stevens. 
J. Smedlcy. 
F. Sessle. 
J. H. Stephenson. 
T. Simpson. 
K Series. 
F. W. Shining. 



Privates — 

It. Stevens. 
W. J. Thompson. 
J. Thornton. 
C. W. Thorpe. 
F. Tunning. 
A. Tytherleigh. 
F. Tozer. 
J. Treaner. 
J. Vinden. 
R Weir. 



Ambulance Corps. 
Surgeon-Major Williams. 
Surgeon Glanville. 
Surgeon Proudfoot. 
Warrant-officer Copeland. 
Provisional-sergeant Shaw. 
Corporal Runnegar. 
Acting-bombardier White. 
Field-orderly Learojd. 
Dispenser Kennedy. 
Dispenser St. George. 



Gunners — 


Gunners — 


Pritchard. 


Shrimpton 


Wright. 


Lyle. 


Quinlan. 


Bullen. 


IJamb. 
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Privates — 


Privates — 


Wilcocks. 


Long. 


Trundle. 


Buckleton. 


Lloyd. 


Bellaher. 


Marriott. 


Rogers. 


Clarke. 


ErOwe. 


Treback. 


M^Davitt. 


TrailL 


Smart. 


Jones. 


Trumpeter — 


Aitken. 


TherfalL 




Artillery. 


Major Airey. 




Lieutenant Bouverie. 


Sergeant — 


Gunners — 


W. Oalston. 


W. Beger. 


CorjK>ral — 


H. Brown. 


Heaton. 


F. Buchanan. 


Bombardiers — 


A. Browne. 


W. Wallace. 


W. Cotter. 


J. Groves. 


D. Cameron. 


E. Callaghan. 


— Cusack. 


J. Kennedy. 


J. Cooney. 


E. Webster. 


D. Cameron. 


G. Willins. 


— Cunningham. 


Trumpeter — 


J. Dillon. 


T. Carroll 


G. Easther. 


Gunners — 


F. Godding. 


J. Broderick. 


"W. Harper. 


J. Buchanan. 


J. Henderson. 
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Gunners — 


Gunners — 


P. Hannafin. 


D. Allen. 


W. Hayes. 


J. Carter. 


G. Harris. 


J. Davidson. 


E. Hopkins. 


C. Metcher. 


W. Johnston. 


Sergeant — 


I. Judge. 


J. Shaw, ambulanca 


J. Kohne. 


Bombardier — 


J. Leary. 


R. White, ambulance. 


G. Ijaing. 


Gunners — 


B. Mowbray. 


J. Buller, ambulance. 


M. Maloney. 


G. Lamb, ambulance. 


E. Mason. 


W. Pritchard, ambulance. 


J. M^Crea. 


F. Rowe, ambulance. 


E. Neller. 


D. Quinlan, ambulance. 


G. Maine. 


Corporal — 


J. Oakden. 


W. Runnegar, ambulance. 


H. Redding. 


Gunners — 


T. Rowe. 


J. Shrimpton, ambulance. 


J. Roach. 


F. Lyle, ambulance. 


J. Seymour. 


Drivers — 


J. Seabrook. 


T. Hoare. 



— f Wilson. 

D. S. Wright. 

J. Wilkinson. 

W. E. Learoyd, ambulance. 



G. Forrest. 
E. Masterson. 
Total, 70. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Spalding. 
Lieutenant R. A. Nathan. 
Lieutenant Airey. 
Staff-Surgeon Glanville. 
Veterinary-Surgeon A. Willows. 



Brigade Sergeant-majors — 
H. Green. 
"W. Coleman. 



Sergeants — 



T. Cronin. 
T. Crabtree. 



Sergeants — 

T. Walters. 

T. Lynch. 

M. Molyneaux. 
Corporals — 

S. Le Beau. 

W. Cornwall. 

W. McMuUan (Acting 
Staff Sergeant). 

Fred. Hare. 

F. Woolbridge. 

A. Gilder. 
Bombardiers — 

B. Hilder. 
P. Gallagher. 
— Jones. 

F. Sayer. 
A. M*Tntyre. 
F. Crough. 



Bombardiers — 
J. Sugrue. 
E. M*Cormack. 
S. Downing. 
J. Watson. 

E. M^Ewan. 
J. HaUett. 

F. Keevers. 
Trumpeters — 

A. Smith. 

— Williams. 
Gunners — 

— Anglum. 

— Abdey. 
A. Black. 

— Barry. 
A. Blake. 
F. Barlow. 
W. Bradshaw. 
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Gunners — 
H. Beny. 
V. Branwhite. 
G. Crowley. 
G. Caifford. 
J. Oopeland. 
J. Olines. 
C. Curtin. 
"W. Olampett. 
P. Oronin. 
"W. Cocking. 
T. Cooley. 
J. Clarke. 
F. Connors. 
P. Conway. 
F. Coleman. 
T. Cobum. 

F. Cochran. 
L. Davis. 
T. Darby. 
P. Dirkin. 
H. Evans. 

G. Forster. 
F. Flood. 
J. Fanlds. 
C. Frost. 

J. Flanagan. 
C. Griffiths. 
T. Grozart. 



Gunners — 
P. Good. 
W. Harnett. 
J. Holland. 
J. Hibbert 
G. Hooly. 
L. Hessian. 
P. Hanson. 
G. Jobson. 

C. Kirkpatrick. 
J. Ryne. 

£. Lewis. 
F. Lilly. 
T. R Leslia 
J. Molyneaux. 
J. Murphy. 
J. Murphy. 
J. Mullins. 
H. Morrison. 
H. MayelL 

D. Martin. 
W. Marston. 
M. Maloney. 
J. Malone. 
J. M'Bride. 
D. M'Guinn. 
D. M'Aleer. 

— M Samara. 

— M'Leod. 
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Gunners — 


Gunners — 


T. O'Malley. 


J. Rankin. 


M. O'Brien. 


J. Wallace. 


0. O'Eielly. 


Collar-makers — 


J. O'Keefe. 


T. Carroll. 


G. S. Owen. 


M. Hughes. 


0. PhDlips. 


Assistant CoUar-mi 


T. Pollard. 


G. M'Cabe. 


J. !Ru»h. 


Shoeing-smiths — 


T. Ransome. 


G, Brown. 


— Reiger. 


G. Avon. 


— Ranchle. 


J. J4 anion. 


J. Robertson. 


R. liaing. 


E. Smith. 


Shoeing-smith Assi 


M. SmitL 


W. Denmark. 


0. Shannon. 


Farriers — 


J. Taylor. 


B. Bevan. 


G. Taylor. 


J. Watt. 


— TaprouskL 


Drivers — 


M. Vail. 


B. Dolly. 


J. Whitten. 


J. Gaffney. 


W. Whalen. 


G. Morris. 


H. Webb. 


P. Russell. 


— Haslcm. 


Total. 135. 
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Band. 

Sergeant P. Thompson (in • R Heame. 

charge). W. Sinnotte. 

G. Bundy. D. Todd. 

G. Sattler. C. Keys. 

R. Thompson. — Raid. 

T. Adey. T. Coffey. 

W. Orrell. C. Lemaire. 
R. Heame. 



APPENDIX D. 

The Soudan Expedition. 

To the Editor of the Herald, 
Sir, — If it be the case that the movement for sending the 
greater part of our military force to Egypt is enthusiastically 
supported by the people of this country, then there is all the more 
justice in hearing what the unsupported minority have to say. So 
far as I am concerned, I am quite content to stand alone. If 
obloquy, or even denunciation, is to be measured out to those who 
dissent from the Government, I do not shrink from my share of 
the punishment. I think I see grounds for raising my voice as a 
citizen against the thing which is being done, and I will endeavour 
to explain what those grounds are. 

I have no hard word to say of Mr. Dalley. Since he has been 
in office Mr. Dalley has done many things well, and he has done 
some things in which I heartily concur. I shall be as well pleased 
as any of his friends to see his public services receive a fitting 
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recognition. But Mr. Dalley has taken his view of the situation 
and given effect to it with a vengeance 3 and I desire only to be 
allowed to take my view of the same state of circumstances. 

In the first place, I deny the existence of any national crisis 
calling for the interference of a Colony of 900,000 souls in the 
military movements of the Empire. The war in Egypt is a war 
of invasion against barbarous tribes, who, in comparison with us, 
are fighting on their own soil. There is no pretence on our part 
of conquest on the one hand or of the defence of human rights on 
the other. The whole lamentable struggle, as avowed, is to 
establish a government of purity and order out of elements of 
corruption and disorder, and then to retire from the soil of Egypt. 
England has set her hand to this sad task, and if she cannot 
accomplish it without our aid, she certainly will never succeed 
with our aid.* 

In the next place, I assert that there can be no greater folly 
than to foster a spurious spirit of military ardour in a country 
like ours, where every man is wanted to take his part, in some 
form or other, in colonizing work. The economic aspect of the 
question presents features which would be ludicrous if they were 
not suicidal. "With the right hand we are expending our revenues 
to import able-bodied men to subjugate the soil, while with the 
left hand we propose to squander our revenues to deport men to 
subjugate Sir Edward Strickland's "Saracens." However men 
may delude themselves, this is not patriotism \ this is not loyalty 3 
this is not true British sense of duty. It is the cry of " wolf" 
when there is no wolf ; and it is to be earnestly hoped that the 
fable will have no application when the wolf verily comes. All 
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the mifltj talk about the "tight little island" and "heroic 
federation" will dissipate itself in the clear atmosphere of time 
and reason. Six months hence the Oolony will be ashamed of 
what is now being done. 

But we are told that England accepts our noble offer. Tes ; 
and has not Lord Bosebery telegraphed out to Mr. Dalley the 
inspiriting words, " Well done !" But it is added on the other 
side of the world that the offer has been accepted " in compliment 
to New South Wales." For some little time past the good old 
Colony has been of much use to the Imperial Govemment. It 
has enabled her Majesty's Ministers to declare that the Australian 
Colonies are not united in their claims about New Guinea and the 
islands of the Pacific. And within the last few days Mr. Dalley 
has piped bravely to the tune of Lord Derby and international 
colonization. The good old Colony deserves a special compliment. 

The oflfer of our smaU body of artillery and infantry is accepted 
in a modified form, on an express condition which is worthy of 
consideration. It is accepted not simply "on the understanding 
that the force must be placed absolutely under the orders of the 
General commanding" — ^that would be easily understood, and only 
what all men would expect — ^but the force is to be placed absolutely 
under the orders of the General commanding " as to the duties 
upon which it will he employed" The words I have placed in 
italics are in no sense necessary to express obedience to military 
orders, but, combined with the refusal to accept the two batteries 
of artillery, they point clearly enough to the use which will be 
made of the soldiers from New South Wales. The pride of England 
must have fallen very low if she is prepared to exhibit the spectacle 
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before the military Powers of Europe of her armies marching 

against the Mahdi and his barbarous hordes, supported by 600 

men from one of her Colonies. But putting aside all considerations 

of national dignity, is it conceivable that the New South Wales 

Contingent will be sent to the front and Imperial troops left 

behind to do garrison duty 1 I attach every weight to the 

characteristic telegram from Lord "Wolseley ; but the genius of 

command in military as in civil affairs consists largely in the 

• 
sagacity to dispose of available forces to most advantage j and 

in the practical settlement of matters we may be sure that, while 

other duties have to be performed, our Australian heroes will have 

little chance of distinguishing themselves on the field of battle. 

In confirmation of this view of the case, your telegram this 

morning tell us that our men will be employed in protecting the 

navvies on the railway works between Suakim and Berber. 

I have every confidence in the material of our little army of 
defenders, and believe that, if the occasion arises, they will give a 
good account of themselves. I see no reason why they should be 
of inferior metal or wanting in the highest qualities of the 
soldier. But we know the bias of officers who have commanded 
large bodies of regular troops ; and it would be folly to expect a 
preference given to any colonial force over the highly disciplined 
men of the British Army. 

One word on the higher question of genuine loyalty. I yield 
to no man in attachment to the throne and institutions of 
England. But my notion of loyalty is a steady and consistent 
performance of duty as citizens of the Empire, at all times and 
under all circumstances, in principle and policy, and as much in 
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peace as in war. If a time should unhappOy come when England 

shall be engaged in a great conflict with a great Power, even 

then, as I have already said, onr first duty will be to hold inviolate 

the part of the Empire where our lot is cast ; and, this sacred 

trust secured, to give life and fortune freely, if we have them to 

spare, beyond our own shore& 

I am, <&c., 

HENRY PARKES. 
Sydney, February 18, 1885. 

APPENDIX E. 

THE RECORD OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
TuE Contingent arrived on the 29th of March, and was received 
most cordially by the British troops ; and General Graham made 
a soldierly address of welcome on the parade-ground. They were 
not long in meeting the enemy. For a couple of days after 
landing, affairs were in great confusion, but something like order 
was obtained in time to enable the infantry to join in the advance 
on Tamaai, which had been delayed for their arrival. The 
infantry, with a force of British and Indian troops amounting to 
about 10,000, with a large transport train of camels and mules, 
started early on the 2nd April, and marched at the tiresome 
crawling pace of camel escorts, over sandy deserts, under a pitiless 
sun, all that day. The men had not, as a rule, any conception 
of the frugality and care required in regard to their food and 
water ; they had been turned out without anything to eat, and 
the trials of that march through the fierce heat and choking dust 
will remain in their memory for many long years. The force, 
marching in square, with the baggage in the centre, passed 
McNeill's zareba, 5 miles out, reached Teselab, a hill about 2 
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miles fi-om Tamaai on the night of the 2nd, and encamped in a 
zareba. The Arabs made an attack with rifles at long ranges 
during the night. Next morning an advance was made to the 
Xhor Goub, in which lie the weUs of Tamaai, about 12 miles 
from Suakim. The Arabs did not make much of a stand, and 
rapidly retired beyond the Khor, firing random shots from behind 
rocks and scrub. The country was remarkably hard, and afforded 
so much cover that there was but little chance of doing good 
execution on the enemy, who were very cautious. A portion of 
the Australian infantry was engaged in the action. Three of 
the men, not actually engaged, were wounded, but not seriously. 
Private Downey, who was shot through the foot, is still an invalid. 
The force returned to Suakim next day, and the Australians spent 
a few days in camp. The enemy was now far less aggressive than 
he had been during the previous few weeks, and it was decided to 
go on with the Suakim-Berber railway. Accordingly the Aus- 
tralians, with the Guards Brigade, to which the Contingent 
had been attached, were sent out towards Handoub, to pave the 
way for the railway works. On the first day they halted about 
5 miles from Suakim, and built a zareba, which was fired on 
during the night by the Arabs, whose fire was returned by the 
Australians, among others, with a judgment which elicited the 
approval of General Fremantle, commanding the brigade. The 
smartness of the Australians at handling the brushwood was also 
favourably noticed by the General The men were now feeling 
better adapted to their surroundings and to the peculiarities of 
the climate. The march was resumed next day, and a standing 
camp was fixed at Handoub, about 10 miles from Suakim. The 
country traversed was a smooth, gradual ascent towards the base 
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of mountain ranges, and was rather better off in regard to 
vegetation than the district near Tamaai. The infantry remained 
at Handoub in quietness. Thej made only one movement while 
at that post This consisted of a reconnaissance to Debberet, 
a place behind Hasheen, about 7 miles from Suakim and Han- 
doub. The Australians formed the centre of three bodies con- 
verging on Debberet from Suakim, Handoub, and Otao. Thei'e 
was no engagement with the enemy, but some useful experience 
was gained. The Australians marched in splendid style over very 
rugged mountains, which enclosed some exceedingly dangerous 
ravines. While the infantry were at Handoub the artillery were 
brought out there, after having spent some time in the head- 
quarters camp at Suakim. The placing of the artillery in this 
post gave them precedence of the English batteries, and was, 
therefore, a distinct compliment to the Australian Contingent 
Then the infantry were moved on to Otao, the next outpost, about 
5 miles further on, through country which improved in charsicter. 
The railway had reached Handoub by that time, and was going on 
rapidly. The Australians did a full share of the work of clearing 
scrub for the passage of the railway, and generally engaged in 
fatigue duties, which thoroughly tested their endurance. The 
hardships and privations of soldiering in a rough and barren 
country came upon them in full force, and for the most part they 
lived hard. At Otao they had no opportunity of going out 
against the enemy, but the enemy came to them in night attacks, 
when sometimes eighty or ninety bullets would pass over the tents 
or drop amongst them, to the imminent danger of the inmates. 
Their life at Otao was rather an improvement on their previous 
experience ; for although they had to do fatigue work, they had 
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settled down more steadily, and the camp bore a very well-ordered 
appearance. What they felt most was the continued idleness 
which rendered such work as scrub-cutting necessary \ an idleness 
which \inder the increased heat of the Soudan summer, and 
unhealthy surroundings, told on their condition very decidedly. 
If they had fought two battles every week they would have been 
a thousand times better off; and from first to last they were most 
keen to get at the enemy. The railway line had reached Otao 
about seventeen miles from Suakim, when the Australians were 
withdrawn to Suakim, at a time when the abandonment of the 
campaign was all but decided on. While the Australians had 
been camped at Handoub and Otao, £fty of the men were 
detached, under Lieutenant Sparrow, to form part of a camel corps 
organized by Major James, of the Scots Greys. These members of 
the Contingent advanced with their corps beyond Tambuk, the 
most advanced post established in this campaign, but did not come 
into collision with the enemy. On returning to head-quarters, the 
Australians marched to Handoub, and came thence by special 
train to Suakim, where they encamped for about a fortnight. At 
this time the summer heat had become most oppressive, and the 
whole of the troops suffered more or less from enteric fever, 
dysentery, sunstroke, and debility. The Australians bore the test 
of the climate very favourably as compared with the English 
troops, notwithstanding their being handicapped by less effective 
dicipline and management. 

The medical department was successful in dealing with the sick, 
and the average was considerably below that of English regiments. 
At Handoub many of the artillery horses were down with the 
sunstroke. The artillery kept two guns always ready for instant 
addon after the infantry left, and daily detached some of the men 
for patrol duty in company with the 20th Hussars. After 
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arriving at Saakim the infantry did not engage in an j farther 
operations i^inst Osman Digna and his followers. Those of them 
vrho had been included in the camel corps went out on a mounted 

reconnaissance to Takdul, 18 miles from Suakim, by £[asheen, on 
the 6th May. The movement was eminently successful, and 
demonstrated the great value of mounted infantry, whether on 
horse or camel back. A village was destroyed in the morning, 
and on returning towards Suakim the column halted and formed 
square three times in the presence of the enemy. The Australians 
did some admirable work with their rifles at the early morning 
combat, and also took part in the episodes on the return march. 
It is estimated that there were about 1,000 Arabs in the field, and 
over 100 were killed. On the 15th May the Australian portion 
of the camel corps, with a few other troops, went out to McNeill's 
zareba; to search for and bury the bodies of those kiUed in the 

stampede of the 22nd March. They buried 100 bodies, including 
eight English soldiers, and were threatened with attack by a strong 
party of Arabs. The camel corps was disbanded, owing to the 
evacuation of the Soudan, and the Australians returned to their 
companions, although forty-seven out of the fifty volunteered 
to remain, if required. The days, almost the hours, of the stay of 
the Contingent in the Soudan were now numbered. The Artillery 
came in from Handoub on the 15th May, bringing the guns an(i 
horses, and handing over the latter to the Imperial authorities, 
while the guns were brought on board the troopship "Arab," as 
a present for the New South Wales Governments The whole 
Contingent embarked on the 17th May, and started from Suakim 
on the morning of the 18th, amid the cheers of the British 
soldiers and sailors who witnessed the departure. Touching at 
Colombo, twelve patients were left in the local hospital in charge 
of Surgeon Proudfoot. Eleven of them were ill with typhoid 
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fever, and three, Oimner Robertson, Gunner Cockbum, and Private 
Collister, have died. The first loss by death was that of Private 
"Weir, who died on board the hospital-ship " Ganges" of dysentery* 
Gunner Lewis died of fever at Suakim, and eleven cases were left 
at Suakim and Suez on the departure of the Gontingent. Mr. 
Willows died of a fever a few days before the ship reached Albany, 
making six deaths in alL 



APPENDIX P. 

THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, AND THE COLONIAL 

TROOPS IN THE SOUDAN. 

Ok the 12th of August both Houses of Parliament passed formal 
Yotes of Thanks to the Porces engaged in the late Egyptian 
campaigns, and the Colonies came in for a warm tribute of 
gratitude. The resolution submitted contained the following 
paragraph : — 

''That the thanks of this House be given to the officers, 
warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the 
Porces of New South "Wales, for the gallantry and zeal with 
which they co-operated in the Eastern Soudan with Her Majesty's 
Britfsh and Indian Porces employed there; and also to the 
Canadian boatmen and their officers for the valuable assistance 
rendered by them to the Expedition." 

In the House of Lords, the Marquess of Salisbury (Prime 
Minister) moved the vote, and in the course of a eulogistic 
speech said: — ^This campaign has, in addition to the gallantry 
shown on the part of the soldiers and sailors, fortunately shown 
the great and wide-world resources of the British Empire. It was 
a remarkable circumstance that in the land of the Pharaohs shoidd 
be gathered, fighting under the English flag against the hosts 
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of Mahomet^ boatmen firom the extreme edge of the Dominion 
of Canada, Indian troops brought from the hills of Bengal, 
and Australian Volunteers coming forward in a gallant spirit in 
the emergency of the Mother Country to bear their share of her 
burdens. (Hear, hear.) It was in this respect a splendid sight, 
and the thanks of the two Houses of Parliament are due quite 
as much to them as to your own immediate countrymen, for the 
gallantry and determination with which they bore their part in 
carrying out the Imperial policy. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Carrington said: — In the absence of Lord GranyiUe, 
I rise with great respect to second the motion of the noble 
Marquess. It would be unbecoming of me to add a single word 
to what the noble Marquess has said in praise of the gallant 
troops, and those words will go straight to the heart of eyery 
Englishman. In view of the Colonial appointment in which I 

shall shortly serve Her Majesty, it is with extreme pride I ask 
the House to allow me to refer to the promptitude and patriotic 
zeal with which the Colony of New South Wales came forward 
in an emergency to take its part in bearing the burden of the 
defence of our Empire. 

The Commander-in-Chief (H.B.H. the Duke of Cambridge) 

said : — ^This was the first occasion on which Colonial Forces were 
brought into active service in conjunction with the regular Army 

outside their own particular sphere. I understand that the 

Australian Contingent was a fine set of men, and that their only 
trouble was that they had not more to do. I trust that this is 

only the first step towards the exhibition of renewed vigour on 
the part of the Colonies, should the necessity ever arise for the 
defence of England. (Hear, hear.) 

In the House of Commons, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said: — ^I 
should like to allude to what, after all, is to my mind 1^ nKM^ 
important and distinctive feature of these campaigns, viz., the 
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proof they liave afforded, first to ourselves then to the whole 
world, of the real resources of the British Empire. (Cheers.) 
Perhaps there never was a force of the size which was engaged 
in these expeditions composed of men from more different lati- 
tudes. There were British and Indians, Egyptians, Soudanese 
and Kroomen, and, last but by no means least, it would always 
be remembered that there were Canadians and Australians* 
(Cheers.) No doubt those latter were few in number, but it 
was not their number, but the fact of their presence there 
which has made this expedition memorable, because they have 
conclusively shown that strong and deep loyalty which is the 
real bond of union between this Country and her Colonies 
(cheers), and how at the faintest idea of danger the Colonies 
would rally round the Mother Country, and fight with her 
soldiers for her flag. (Cheers.) I should like to quote testimony 
of General Graham to the spirit of good fellowship between the 
Australian contingent and the British troops, and the strength 
of determination by which all were alike animated and bound 
together ta preserve untarnished the honor of the British Army. 
So long as those feelings exist and increase, I can't believe that 
in any emergency this Country need fear the result. (Cheers.) 
I am convinced that if we only treat the Colonies rightly, we 
have in them a fund of strength which may enable us in any 
crisis to face the nations of the world. (Loud cheers.) The 
services of the Indian, Australian, and Canadian Contingents 
have, I am glad to see, been recognized in the resolution now 
before us ; but it would have been satisfactory to all of us, I am 
sure, if it had been in accordance with established precedent, 
that the names of General Hudson (cheers), who commanded 
the Indian Contingent, of Colonel Denison, whff commanded the 
Canadian Voyageurs (cheers), and of Colonel Richardson, who 
commanded the New South Wales Contingent (cheers), could 
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also have been included in this resolution. In my opinion, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the good conduct of all thecTe 
contingents. (Hear, hear.) A portion of the Indian Contingent 
especiaUy h^ had the opportunily of rendering, in company with 
British troops, most gallant and most conspicuous service ; and 
I have been informed by officers who were present that nothing 
could exceed, not onlj the courage, but also the steadiness, the 
firmness, and the soldier-like qualities, which were displayed by 
the Sikh regiments on the occasion of the attack on M^I^eill's 
zareba — a coolness, and steadiness, and courage which did much 
to avert the great and imminent danger which at one time 
threatened the whole of that force. (Cheers.) 

The votes were passed in both Houses unanimously, amid loud 
cheering. 



APPENDIX G. 

THE PATEIOTIC FUND. 

Amount of Subscriptions to above, acknowledged by Hon. 

Treasurers to the Fund : — 



Jas. TjBon (first con- 
tributioQ) 

Messrs. LiyingstoDe 
Learmonth 

Officers of Railway De- 
partment 

James B. Fairfax (first 
contribution) 

W. Halliday (first con- 
tribution) 

Daniel Cooper 

E. Boss Fairfax 

Thos. Walker 

Tooth & Co 

Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney 

Bennett Brothers, 'Even' 
ing News 

David Berry •.,. 

W. B. Leyy 

Parramatta Patriotic 
Fund, per S. J. Pear- 
son, hon. treasurer... 



£ B. d. 

2,000 

2,000 

1,430 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

690 19 2 



Officers, Department of 
Harbours and Biyers 

Wm. Laidley 

Mrs. John Frazer 

Sir a. W. Allen 

Freemasons of the 
G-rand Lodge of New 
South Wales, per Dr. 
H.J.Tarrant 

Mr. Donald Larnach... 

The Hon. Thos. Holt, 
by his attorney, F. 
J.E.Holt 

E. T. Webb 

Field and Officer Staff, 
Survey Branch 

J. Milson 

Farmer & Co 

J. H. Goodlet 

Officers, Postal and 
Money Order De- 
partment 

J. Hindson 



£ fl. d. 



{ 



549 
600 
600 
600 



600 
600 



600 
890 
2 
300 
250 
250 
250 



7 






9 






225 

200 











2 

1 10 






2 
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£ 8. d. 

Hon. Sir J. Hay 200 

Officers under Minister 
of Justice (first con- 
tribution) 157 

Besidents of Waverley, 

per W. H. Simpson.. 152 11 6 

J. Struth 150 

Hon. E. Flood, M.L.O. 

(first contribution) . 150 

Grafton Branch. Pat- 
riotic Fund 137 

Albury Branch 136 1 

Bathurst Branch S. P. 
Fund (second con- 
tribution) 132 1 

St. Andrew's Cathedral 121 15 10 

Employes, Wright, 

Beaton &Co 119 7 10 

Officers of Lands De- 
partment 115 10 11 

Lithgow Branch 114 18 

Proceeds of trip to tho 
Heads s.s. ** Bur- 
wah,'* per Howard 
Smith & Sons 113 17 6 

Officers of Railway 

Department 110 

Muswellbrook Branch 105 10 3 

J. M. Paul, Mayor of 
Orange (first contri- 
bution) 105 5 

Hon. W. B. Dalley ... 105 

A portion of the Staff 
of the QoTcrnment 
Printer's Department 
(269 contributors)... 104 10 6 

Walsh, Elliott, and 

Bennie, employes of 103 2 

Hon. Geo. Thornton, 
M.L.O. (first con- 
tribulion) 100 

Captain Broom field 

(first contribution)... 100 

Hon. F. M. Darley, . 
M.L.C. (first con- 
tribution) 100 

Flavelle Bros. & Roberts 100 

Hon. W. J. Foster ... 100 

Macleod & Noble 100 

W. Hezlett 100 

Riley Bros 100 

D. Jones&Co 100 

E. Wrench 100 

Hon . Charles Campbell, 

M.L.O 100 



£ s. d. 

E.G.Ellis 100 

T. A. Dibbs 100 

W.H. Jennings 100 

B. B. NicoU 100 

Alderson & Sons 100 

Hon. T. Cadell, M.L.C. 100 

Thompson & Giles 100 

D. Manson (pro Wal- 

tham Watch Co.) ... 100 

A. C.Garrick 100 

The Bight Key. Arch- 
bishop Moran 100 

L.Phillips 100 

Old Colonist 100 

0. B. Fairfax 100 

W. H. Pigott 100 

Mrs. Jane Darvall 100 

Jno. Solomon 100 

Stock Exchange 100 

J. R. Carey 100 

Peate & Harcourt 100 

Hon. Wm. Graham e, 

M.L.C. 100 

Richard Jones 100 

Elliott Brothers 100 

Gibb?, Bright, & Co.... 100 

Hon. Jas. Norton, M.L.C. 100 

W.Dunn 100 

Brush, Son, & Co 100 

Geo. J. Cohen 100 

S.Hoffnung&Co 100 

Briscoe, Dry ^dale,&Ca. 100 

A. M* Arthur & Co. ... 100 

Burns, Philip, & Co.... 100 
Christopher Newton 

Brother & Co 100 

W. Gardiner & Co. ... 100 

Sydney Smelting Co.... 100 

A. Tobin 100 

Sir P. A. Jennings 100 

Angus Robertson 100 

J. Richmond 100 

Walter C. Watt 100 

R. JonePjjun 100 

Hon. Edward D.OgUvie 100 

J. Nowlan 100 

T. llungerford 100 

W. S. Friend & Co. ... 100 

G.M.Pitt 100 

R. M.Pitt 100 

H. Hildcr 100 

Camden Branch 88 9 2 

Police Officers and Pri- 
Tatcs in Western Dis- 
trict 74 9 6 
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£ B. d. 

Officers, Department of 
Boada and Bridges... 73 7 4 

Department Engineer- 

in-ChiefforBailwaTi 65 18 2 

Farmer & Co.*s em- 
ploy& 66 12 7 

Amount of proceeds 
of admission money 
to "Scottish Bard/' 
barque^ Captain Mar- 
tin, owned by M*I1- 
wraith, M*Eacham, 
& Co.; agents Bums, 
PMllp, & Co. (Lim- 
ited) 63 10 9 

Police Officers and Pri- 
vates of North-east- 
em District 59 6 9 

Windsor Branch Patri- 
otic Fund, per the 
Mayor 59 8 

C. & R. R. S. N. Co., 
proceeds " City of 
Grafton*' 58 12 6 

B.Jenkins 57 12 6 

Employes, Lassetter & 
Co. (Limited) 55 15 

G-len Innes Branch ... 54 15 

Uralla Branch 62 18 

Alexander Oliver 52 10 

Officers of Sydney Cor- 
poration 52 7 9 

Yass Branch 52 5 

John Macintosh & Sons 52 

Harrie Wood, Depart- 
ment of Mines 50 13 9 

North Shore Ferry 
Company (proceeds 
of trips to Heads)... 50 13 

Boads and Bridges De- 
partment, per Mr. E. 
D.Dyson 50 8 

G-. A. Mansfield (first 

contribution) 50 

B. A. Mansfield (first 

contribution) 50 

Q-. Fortescue (first con- 
tribution) 50 

John Xeep & Sons 50 

Oaird, Paterson & Co. 50 

Windsor Masonic Lodge 50 

M. H. Stephen, Q.C... 50 

Hon. A. Stuart 50 

Dr. G". M. Blade, Vice- 
Consul for America.. 50 



£ fl. d. 

C. F. Priddy 50 

W. J. Ghreen 50 

W. M. W. Jackson ... 50 

W.Wiley 50 

a. N. Griffiths, M.L.A. 50 
Robertson, Fisher, & 

Rolfe 50 

A. H. M'Culloch, junr. 

(quarterly) 50 

Myers &Cantor 50 

Thomas Playfair 50 

Griffiths & Co 50 

A. M. Henderson 50 

Peter James 50 

JuHan Salomons, Q.C. 60 

Bggers & Bartlett 50 

A. J. Cape 50 

Tne Right Rev. the 

Primate 50 

W.M. Manning 50 

J. Ashcroft 50 

John Hardie 50 

Evan Prosser 50 

Walter H.Holt 50 

Saml. H.Smyth 50 

Hon. F. A. Wright ... 50 
Superior Public School, 

per Mr. Wm. Tilley 50 

John Fletcher, J.P. ... 50 
Imperial Pensioners in 

N.S.W 48 10 

All Saints' Church, 

Woollahra 46 4 

Colonel Roberts, Dawes 

Battery 41 13 4 

W. Waterhouse 40 10 

Police Officers and Pri- 
vates, No. 2 Station 38 9 8 
Braidwood Branch ... 36 16 
Police Officers and Pri- 
vates, No. 1 Station, 
Metropolitan Divi- 
sion 35 16 9 

Officers, Mutual Provi- 
dent Society 35 14 6 

Police Officers and Pri- 
vates of Northern 

District 35 8 8 

Officers and Employes, 

Botanic Gardens ... 33 19 6 
Proceeds Liedertafel 

Concert 33 13 6 

PoHce Officers and Pri- 
vates of Eastern 

District 33 9 8 
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£ 8. d. 

Gk>idburn Branch 82 11 

Wellington Branch .. 32 
Police Officers and Fri- 

yates, No. 8 Station 81 16 6 
Officers, Colonial Archi- 
tect's Department ... 81 6 6 
H.M. Ghiolj Barling- 

horst^ per Mr. Bead SO 1 6 

Campbelltown Branch 29 14 
Office of Inspector^ 

G^neralof Police ... 29 13 6 
Police Officers and Pri- 
yates of Murray 

District 29 12 9 

Bathurst Branch (ad- 
ditional) 29 3 4 

Officers of Department 
of Architects for 
Public Schools, per 

W.E.Kemp 28 17 6 

Sheriff's Office 27 4 3 

Babone, Feez & Co. ... 27 

Fort-street Schools ... 26 15 6 
Besidents of Armidale, 
per Mr. J. Moore, 

Mayor 26 5 

Newcastle Branch 26 5 

Plummer&Owen (first 

contribution) 25 

Mills & Pile (first con- 
tribution) 25 

G-. A. Finlav (first 

contribution) 25 

W. C. Bundock (first 

contribution) 25 

F. E. Bogers 26 

Tucker & Co 26 

Bobt. Eyans 25 

Hon. J. P. Abbott 26 

George E. Crane 25 

Leinster Marine Boyal 

Arch Chapter 25 

L.Yates 25 

F.E.Holt 25 

Dr. Quaife 25 

B. Burdett Smith, 

M.L.A 25 

Bicbard A. Watson ... 25 

T.W.Warren 25 

B.H. Chapman 25 

John Liggins 25 

JohnHugbes 25 

A. Friedman 25 



£ s. d. 

Alexander Dodds 26 

H. Himmeloch 26 

H. P. Tidswell, per 0. 

H. Hayes 26 

From a Little Boy at 

Manly (E.Lawrence) 25 

John Ash & Sons 25 

H. B. AUan 25 

T. B.Bolin 25 

John HinchclilE 26 

A. Johnson & Co 25 

T. Littlejohn 25 

George Campbell ...... 25 

E. W. K 25 

Hon. W. J. Trickett ... 25 

W. H. Mate 25 

Thomas E. Hall •25 

E. FosbeiyjLG.P t25 

J. F. Holle (first con- 
tribution) 26 

Pohce Officers and Pri- 
yates of Namoi Dis- 
trict 24 10 3 

Proceeds of Concert at 

Liyerpool 24 3 6 

Police Officers and Pri- 
yates of South-west- 
em District 23 3 8 

Besidents of Parkes, 
per B. Talbot (first 

contribution) 22 1 

Pupils of the Superior 
Public School, Crown- 
street 21 14 6 

Police Officers and Pri- 

yates, No. 5 Station 21 11 9 
Proceeds concert at 

Orange 21 10 

Orange Branch (2nd 

contribution) 21 4 6 

Police Officers and Pri- 

yates, No. 4 Station 21 2 3 

A. G. Jones, M.L.A.... 21 

W. J. Merriman 21 

Geo. Merriman 21 

Jas. Booth 21 

Mrs. Montague Leyy... 21 

Dr. MUford 21 

Staff, Goulburn Gaol... 21 

B. Hunt (Royal Mint) 21 
Police Officers and Pri- 

yates, Belmore Bar- 
racks 20 16 6 



* Included in £162 lis. 6d.— Residents of Waverley. 

t Included in £29 18s. Od.^Office of Inspector-Oeneral of Police. 
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Account of the Despatch of 



Penrith Patriotic Fund, 
per Mr. A. CoUess ... 

Hon. Jas. Byrnes 

J. P. M'Giuume 

Professor W. Stephens 

Br. Flatou 

J. B. Bushelle 

C. W. Weekes 

Mark Albeiy & Co. ... 

I.I. Ingold 

Thomas Carlisle •• 

D. & W. Robertson ... 
Hon. W. B.Piddington, 

Ber. Dr. Cameron 

West Botany Branch... 

Officers of Parramatta 
Chu)l (one day's pay) 

Police Officers and Pri- 
yates of North- west- 
em District 

KewSouthWalesPolice 
Force, DetectiTe De» 
partment 

Police Officers and Pri- 
Tates of the CK}ul- 
burn District 

Officers, City Mutual 
Life Assurance Society 

Kiama Branch 

Officers of Sewerage De- 
partment, per John Bae 

Archibald H. Simpson 

Barrungun Branch Pa- 
triotic Fund 

Pupils of Fort-street 
School 

S. Hoffnang & Co.*s 
employds 

Dr. Donovan, LL.D. ... 

G-. H.DefFell 

George Boss 

Hon. A. H. Jacob, 

Offertories St. John's 
Church, Asbfield ... 

Hill End Branch Pat- 
riotic Fund 

"Gretna** (s s.), per 
Uoffnung & Co 

A few Newingtonians, 
per Mr. Rich.T.Baker 



£ t. d. 



20 15 
20 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 





























20 

20 

18 14 6 

•18 4 4 



18 9 

17 10 

17 7 6 

17 1 

16 16 

16 10 10 

16 15 

15 14 

15 10 4 

15 

15 

15 

tl5 

15 

15 

14 8 6 

14 

14 



Teschers of Superior 
Public School, Crown- 
street 

Employ^ Barrett & Co. 

A CiTil Servant 

The Holy Trinity Church 
per J. L. Lee 

Dr. Creed 

Officers &c., No. 8 Co., 
1st Beg. Volunteer 
Infantry 

Police Officers and Pri- 
yates of Cooma Dis- 
trict 

J. M. Antill • 

Teachers, Waterloo 
Public School 

Police Officers and Pri- 
vates of Braidwood 

Kreitmeyer & Sohier . . . 

B. C. Joplin 

Barratt & Co 

G. B. Simpson 

London Guarantee and 
Inyestnient Co., per 
E. O.Smith* 

Officers Mercantile Mu- 
tual Insurance Co... 

J. Campbell Sharp 

Thomas Garrett, M.L.A. 

Alex. Cumming 

Charles Oliver 

Charles Watt 

Dr. P. Stanich 

W. H. Simpson 

J. Hubert Newman ... 

John Macpherson 

Bichard Scale 

J. St. Vincent Welch, 
pro Officers of Com- 
mercial Union Insur- 
ance Company 

Proceeds of Entertain- 
ment, Watson's Bay, 
per Mrs. Smith 

Police Officers and Pri- 
vates of Young Dis- 
trict 

Sir Alfred Stephen, 
G.C.M.G., C.B., &c. 
(first instalment) ... 



£ e. d. 



14 
13 17 
13 



6 



12 10 
12 10 


9 



12 


8 


11 19 
11 1 


8 




11 





10 11 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 


6 








10 10 





OOOOOOOOOOO 















10 7 


6 


10 6 


6 


10 4 


6 


10 






* Included in £157 Ob. Id.— OfBcers under Minister of Justice. 

t Included £152 lis. 6d.— Besidents of Waverley. 

X Included in £50 8b.— RmmIs and Bridges Department 
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William Campliin 

John F. Street 

Thos. Keary 

Officers and employes 
of Free Public Li- 
brary 

John k C, mtchie 

A. J.Park 

W.J. Cox 

W. E. Campbell, M.L. A. 

F.B.Kent 

!B. Beading 

A. Moore & Co 

G-. A. Lloyd 

Cbas. Bushelle 

W. D. Manning 

John Dingle 

Robert Hills 

Percy R. Bossell • 

George J. Strickland... 

W.T.Poole 

J. P. Josephson 

S. W. Jones 

Hinton, Mackey, & Co. 

B. Harris 

F. L. Barker 

B. E. Finlay 

.0. J. Buckland 

H. H.aroth 

Jos. Mitchell, MX. A. 
John Williams, D.GtM, 

Freemasons, Bondi... 

C. A. M. BiUyard 

Bakewell Bros 

G-. Boyce Allen 

W. A. Coffee 

Dr. Leibius 

Charles Hellmrich 

Captain W. C, Mayne 

AJPriend 

Agnes Simmons 

T. K. Abbott 

J. Dickson, senior 

Officers and Priyates of 

Water Police 

F. A. Williams 

Miss Byan, per Cleve- 
land-street Public 
School 

Officers of Department 
of Justice 

Mrs. Martin (proceeds 
of a special eyening) 



£ 


8. 


d. 


•10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








10 








tio 








9 


7 





9 


8 





8 12 





J8 


10 


2 


8 


8 






Boads and Bridges .., 

St. Peter's Branch 

Officers of H.M. Ghiol, 
Berrima 

Police Officers and Pri- 
yates of Yass District 

Proceeds of a concert 
at Murrurundi, per 
Mr. P. Anderson . . . 

Hon. E. Barton, £84 
per annum (first 
monthly contribu- 
tion) 

Second do. 

Third do 

Fredk. Trollope 

Officers of H.M. Gaol, 
Bathurst 

Collected by Milne 
Bros 

Police Officers and Pri- 
yates of North Shore 

Employes of J. Moore 
&Co 

Boad District of Mud- 
gee, per Mr. E. A. 
Nardine 

Employes of the Sydney 
Municipal Council... 

Members of the Police 
Force, Wilcannia, 
through the Inspec- 
tor-General 

Collected on board s.s. 
"Parramatta" 

Clerks, Messrs. Cape & 
Kent's office 

Besidents of Moula- 
mein, per Mr. Moritz 

The Euphonic Orches- 
tral Society, proceeds 
of a concert 

F. W. Green, Forest 
Bangers 

Ashfield Becreation 
Ground 

Hugh Bobison, for 
Clerks in Office of 
Inspector of Charities 

Henry Graham 

Sydney W. Knight ... 

Clement A. Benbow ... 

H. Gilliat 



£ B. d. 

8 8 

8 7 

7 15 

7 2 9 

7 16 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 10 7 

6 7 6 

6 6 

5 18 4 

5 15 

5 13 6 

6 12 9 
6 12 8 
5 10 6 
5 10 

5 8 6 

5 5 

5 5 



5 6 

5 6 

5 5 

5 6 

6 5 



* Included in £17 lOs. — ^New South Wales Police Force, Detectire Department. 

t Included in £152 11a 6d.— Residents of Waverley. 

X Included in £157 Os. ld.-*0fficers under Minister of Justice. 
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Account of the Despatch of 



W. H. Surplice 

J. M. Pierce 

W. H. Gatlett A 

John Hurst 

T. C. Binnej 

Charles Coqper 

£lT7&Ck> 

Besident of Manly 

Br. Oeorge Goode 

Loyal Orange Lodge, 
No. 16 

A. LeTerrier 

P. Underwood 

Samuel Hinton 

Bobert Saunders 

Mary Hunt 

Mrs. Coulson 

Simeon J. Cohen (first 
donation) 

Arthur Bolton (half- 
yearly contribution). 

S. H. Pearce (first con- 
tribution) 

W. A. Lipscomb 

Jas. Cathels 

P. G. Patten 

Captain H. Bums 

Captain Joseph Hastings 

F. Morley 

C.H.Keele 

Mrs. Walsh 

G. B. Campbell 

Mrs. Walsh 

C. D. CUrk 

Miss Sparkes 

T. B. Budder 

J. W. BailUe, for 

Teachers* staff 

P.W.Webb 

J. B. Murton 

W. H. Neild 

S. Baylis 

GThomas B. Bearin 

G. A. Buesell 

P. S. Fielder 

F. Byrne 

H. Bichardson 

P.KM'Guigan 

W. Andrews 

BcT.D. K. M*Intyre... 



£ 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
6 

6 
•6 
•6 
•6 

fS 
6 
6 



5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 

6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 



6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 



































d. 




















6 
5 



































Member of the Legpl 

Profeeaion 

James Mair 

B. Hare, P.M., Corowa 

C. De Boos, P.M., 
Copeland 

H. Baylis, P.M., Wagga 

F. S. Osbom, C.P.S., 
Cobar 

A. L. M*DougaU, P.M., 
Ghafton 

T. W. Pahner, J.P., 
Coroner, Port Mac- 
quarie 

J. Frewin 

G. H. LoTctt 

O. E. Newman 

Employ^ of Mr. James 

Ward 

John Ahem 

J. Stackhouse 

C. £. Nicholas 

B. V. Morisett 

P. M. Ayem 

J. Adams 

W. Martin 

A. C. Hewlett 

G. Randall 

J. Sadler 

H. Deane 

Mrs. M. Bowman 

Miss J. Bowman 

Mrs. T. H. Griffin 



£ t. d. 



6 
6 

t5 
16 



6 
6 

5 

§5 

l|5 
6 
•6 
•6 
•5 
•5 
*5 

§5 
6 
6 
6 















































JS 

5 

5 

5 





















MIBOXLLAKBOV8. 
Companies^ Schools, ^c, tubterij^iioni 

being under £5. 
Employes Waterworks, 

Botany, per Mr. H. 

Westcott 4 16 6 

Students in Training... 4 9 

St. Saviour's Church, 

Bedfem 4 3 9 

B.M.S. " Iberia" (G. S. 

Burrell) 4 2 6 

B.M.S. "Iberia" (Hon. 

J.P.Abbott) 4 2 2 

Nursing Staff and 

Household, Children's 

Hospital, per Miss 

Holden 4 



* Included in £162 lis. 6d.— Residents of Waverley. 

t Included in £60 Ss.— Roads and Bridges Department. 

t Included in £167 Os. Id.— Officers under Minister of Justice. 

ff Included in £65 168. 2d.— Department of Engineer-in-Chief for Railways. 

g Included in £17 7a 6d.— Police Officers and FriTates of Goulbom Distitet. 
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Teachers and Pupils of 
Public Schooli Braid- 

Officers, Statistical 
Branch, Begistrar- 
General's Depart- 
ment, per W. L. 
Dawes 

Officers, Harbours and 
Biyers Department 
(additional) 

J. Warrall and Pupils 
of Public School, 
Baulkham Hills 

Clerks of the Immigra- 
tion Office, per P. B. 
Treatt 

Hamilton and Co 

St. Leonards Branch... 

Public School, Gul- 

fong, per J. F. Plun- 
ett 

Children, St. John's 
Sunday School, Ray- 
mond Terrace, per 
Bey. S. Simm 

Two Australian G-irls . . . 

Training and Model 
School, Fort-street 
(J.Wright) 

" Australia's Message," 
Sale of (K. W. 
Gteergs) 

Officers, Industrial 
School, Biloela 

Officers, H. M. Gaol, 
Albury 

Cobbitty Church of 
England Temperance 
Society. 

Department of Abat- 
toirs, Glebe Island, 
per J. Jager ...• 

Collected by E. D. 
Dyson 

Teachers and Scholars, 
St. Mark's School ... 



£ s. d. 
4 



4 
3 12 
3 7 6 



8 6 7 

3 3 
3 3 



3 6 



8 3 
3 



3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

8 

2 11 

2 11 



£ s. d. 
Nowra Waratah Lodge, 

Grand United Order 

of Oddfellows, per 

H.S.M0SS 2 2 

Sydney and Suburban 

Bill Posting Co 2 2 

Seryants and Inmates, 

Hyde Park Asylum.. 2 4 

St. Mark's, GrauTille... 2 

Carl W. Goergs, sale 

of " Australia's 

Message" (second 

contribution) 2 

Staff of Ejama Publi9 

School (Mr. A. Snow- 
den) 1 17 4 

Pupils, Comleroy Pub- 

Kc School 1 15 

Officers of H. M. Gaol, 

Dubbo 1 14 6 

Public School, Eden... 1 14 

Proceeds of a concert 

(Mrs.Harris) 1 10 

Officers, H.M. Gaol, 

DarHnghurst 110 

Public School, Major's 

Creek 10 

Auburn 17 7 

Warders, H. M. Gaol, 

Berrima (2nd instal- 
ment.) 16 

St. Stephen's, Book- 
wood 15 9 

Scholars, Fiye Dock 

School 10 

iKDiyrDTTAL SUBSCEIPTIOKS. 

58 Subscribers, yiz. : — 2 at £4 5s. 5d., 
1 at £4 4s., 1 at £4, 1 at £3 7s. 6d., 
6 at £3 3s., 3 at £3, 3 at £2 lOs., 
1 at £2 46., 9 at £2 2s., 2 at £2, 
1 at £1 16s., 1 at £1 13s., 3 at 
£1 10s., 1 at £1 9s., 1 at £1 7s. 6d., 
1 at £1 2s., 14 at £1 Is., 15 at £1, 
1 at 14s., 1 at 12s. 6d., 1 at lis., 
6 at IDs., and yarious small items 
amounting to £1 14b. 6d. 
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